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PREFACE 


Tuis is, I believe, the first attempt at an English 
translation of the ‘Enquiry into Plants.’ That it 
should be found entirely satisfactory is not to be 
expected, since the translator is not, as he should be, 
a botanist ; moreover, in the present state at least 
of the text, the Greek of Theophrastus is sometimes 
singularly elusive. I should never have undertaken 
such a responsibility without the encouragement of 
that veteran student of plant-lore the Rev. Canon 
Ellacombe, who first suggested that I should make 
the attempt and introduced me to the book. It is a 
great grief that he did not live to see the completion 
of the work which he set me. If I had thought 
it essential that a translator of Theophrastus should 
himself grapple with the difficulties of identifying 
the plants which he mentions, I must have declined 
a task which has otherwise proved quite onerous 
enough. However the kindness and the expert 
knowledge of Sir William Thiselton-Dyer came to 
my rescue; to him I not only owe gratitude for 
constant help throughout ; the identifications in the 
Index of Plants are entirely his work, compared 
with which the compilation of the Index itself was 
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but:mechanical labour. And he has greatly increased 
my debt and the reader’s by reading the proofs of 
my translation and of the Index. This is perhaps 
the place to add a note on the translation of the 
plant-names in the text:—where possible, I have 
given an English equivalent, though I am conscious 
that such names as ‘Christ’s thorn, ‘ Michaelmas 
daisy’ must read oddly in a translation of a work 
written 300 years before Christ ; to print Linnean 
binary names would have been at least equally 
incongruous. Where an English name was _ not 
obvious, although the plant is British or known in 
British gardens, I have usually consulted Britten 
and Holland’s Dictionary of Plant-names. Where 
no English equivalent could be found, i.e. chiefly 
where the plant is not either British or familiar in 
this country, I have either transliterated the Greek 
name (as arakhidna) or given a literal rendering of it 
in inverted commas (as ‘foxbrush’ for dAwzéxovpes) ; 
but the derivation of Greek plant-names being often 
obscure, I have not used this device unless the 
meaning seemed to be beyond question. In some 
cases it has been necessary to preserve the Greek 
name and to give the English name after it in 
brackets. This seemed desirable wherever the author 
has apparently used more than one name for the 
same plant, the explanation doubtless being that he 
was drawing on different local authorities; thus xépacos 
and Aaxkdépy both probably represent ‘ bird-cherry,’ 
the latter being the Macedonian name for the tree. 
vi 
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Apart from this reason, in a few places (as 3.8.2 ; 
3.10.3.) it seemed necessary to give both the Greek 
and the English name in order to bring out some 
particular point, On the other hand one Greek 
name often covers several plants, e.g. Nwrds 3 in such 
cases I hope that a reference to the Index will make 
all clear. Inverted commas indicate that the render- 
ing is a literal translation of the Greek word ; the 
identification of the plant will be found in the Index. 
Thus geAdddpus is rendered ‘ cork-oak,’ though ¢ holm- 
oak’ would be the correct rendering,—cork-oak (quer- 
cus Suber) being what Theophrastus calls pedrXos, 
which is accordingly rendered cork-oak without 
commas. As to the spelling of proper names, con- 
sistency without pedantry seems unattainable. One 
cannot write names such as Arcadia or Alexander 
otherwise than as they are commonly written; but 
I cannot bring myself to Latinise a Greek name if it 
can be helped, wherefore I have simply transliterated 
the less familiar names; the line drawn must of 
course be arbitrary. 

The text printed is in the main that of Wimmer’s 
second edition (see Introd. p. xiv). The textual notes 
are not intended as a complete apparatus criticus ; 
to provide a satisfactory apparatus it would probably 
be necessary to collate the manuscripts afresh. I have 
had to be content with giving Wimmer’s statements 
as to MS. authority ; this I have done wherever any 
question of interpretation depended on the reading ; 
but I have not thought it necessary to record mere 
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variations of spelling. Where the textual notes go 
beyond bare citation of the readings of the MSS., Ald., 
Gaza, and Pliny, it is usually because I have there 
departed from Wimmer’s text. The references to 
Pliny will, I hope, be found fairly complete. I am 
indebted for most of them to Schneider, but I have 
verified these and all other references, 

I venture to hope that this translation, with its 
references and Index of Plants, may assist some 
competent scholar-botanist to produce an edition 
worthy of the author. 

Besides those already mentioned I have to thank 
also my friends Professor D’Arcy Thompson, C.B., 
Litt.D. of Dundee, Mr. A. W. Hill of Kew, Mr. E. A. 
Bowles for help of various kinds, and the Rev. F. W. 
Galpin for his learned exposition of a passage which 
otherwise would have been dark indeed to me—the 
description of the manufacture of the reed mouth- 
pieces of wood-wind instruments in Book IV. Sir John 
Sandys, Public Orator of Cambridge University, was 
good enough to give me valuable help in matters of 
bibliography. 
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I.—BrsLtioGRaPHY AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 


A. Textual Authorities 


Wimme_r divides the authorities on which the text 
of the wept dut&v icropia is based into three classes :— 
First Class : 

U. Codex Urbinas: in the Vatican. Collated by 


P 
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Bekker and Amati; far the best extant _ 
MS., but evidently founded on a much 
corrupted copy. See note on 9. 8. 1. 
Codex Parisiensis: at Paris. Contains con- 
siderable excerpts; evidently founded on a 
good MS.; considered by Wimmer second 
only in authority to U. 

(Of other collections of excerpts may 
be mentioned one at Munich, called after 
Pletho.) 


Second Class : 
M (M,, M,). Codices Medicei: at Florence. 


Agree so closely that they may be re- 
garded as a single MS.; considered by 
Wimmer much inferior to U, but of higher 
authority than Ald. 
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P. Codex Parisiensis: at Paris. Considered by 
Wimmer somewhat inferior to M and V, 
and more on a level with Ald. 

mP. Margin of the above. A note in the MS. 
states that the marginal notes are not scholia, 
but variae lectiones aut emendationes. 5 

V. Codex Vindobonensis: at Vienna. Contains 
the first five books and two chapters of the 
sixth; closely resembles M in style and 
readings. 


Third Class : 


Ald. Editio Aldina: the editio princeps, printed 
at Venice 1495-8. Believed by Wimmer 
to be founded on a single MS., and that 
an inferior one to those enumerated above, 
and also to that used by Gaza. Its readings 
seem often to show signs of a deliberate 
attempt to produce a smooth text: hence 
the value of this edition as witness to an 
independent MS. authority is much im- 
paired. 

(Bas. Editio Basiliensis: printed at Bale, 1541. 
A careful copy of Ald., in which a number 
of printer’s errors are corrected and a few 
new ones introduced (Wimmer). 

Cam. Editio Camotiana (or Aldina minor, altera): 
printed at Venice, 1552. Also copied from 
Ald., but less carefully corrected than Bas. ; 
the editor Camotius, in a few passages, 
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altered the text to accord with Gaza’s 
version. ) 

G. The Latin version of Theodore Gaza,! the 
Greek refugee: first printed at Treviso 
(Tarvisium) in 1483. A wonderful work 
for the time at which it appeared. Its 
present value is due to the fact that the 
translation was made from a different MS. 
to any now known. Unfortunately how- 
ever this does not seem to have been a 
better text than that on which the Aldine 
edition was based. Moreover Gaza did not 
stick to his authority, but adopted freely 
Pliny’s versions of Theophrastus, emending 
where he could not follow Pliny. There 
are several editions of Gaza’s work: thus 

G.Par.G.Bas. indicate respectively editions pub- 
lished at Paris in 1529 and at Bale in 1534 
and 1550. Wimmer has no doubt that the 
Tarvisian is the earliest edition, and he 
gives its readings, whereas Schneider often 
took those of G.Bas. 


Vin. Vo.Cod.Cas. indicate readings which Schnei- 
der believed to have MS. authority, but 
which are really anonymous emendations 
from the margins of MSS. used by his pre- 
decessors, and all, in Wimmer’s opinion 


1 See Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, ii. p. 62, ete. 
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traceable to Gaza’s version. Schneider’s 
so-called Codex Casauboni he knew, ac- 
cording to Wimmer, only from Hofmann’s 
edition. 


B. Editions 


H. Editio Heinsii, printed at Leyden, 1613: founded 


on Cam. and very carelessly printed, repeating 
the misprints of that edition and adding many 
others. In the preface Daniel Heins! pretends 
to have had access to a critical edition and to a 
Heidelberg MS.; this claim appears to be en- 
tirely fictitious. The book indeed contains what 
Wimmer calls a farrago emendationum; he remarks 
that ‘all the good things in it Heinsius owed 
to the wit of others, while all its faults and 
follies we owe to Heinsius.’ Schneider calls it 
editto omnium pessima. 


Bod. Editio Bodaei (viz. of Joannes Bodaeus Aa 


xi 


Stapel), printed at Amsterdam, 1644. The text 
of Heinsius is closely followed ; the margin con- 
tains a number of emendations taken from the 
margin of Bas. and from Scaliger, Robertus Con- 
stantinus, and Salmasius, with a few due to the 
editor himself. The commentary, according to 
Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, is ‘botanically 


monumental and fundamental.’ 


' See Sandys, op. cit. p. 313 ete. 
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St. Stackhouse, Oxford, 1813: a prettily printed 


Sch. 


edition with some illustrations; text founded on 
Ald. The editor seems to have been a fair 
botanist, but an indifferent scholar, though occa- 
sionally he hits on a certain emendation. The 
notes are short and generally of slight value. 
The book is however of interest, as being appa- 
rently the only work on the ‘ Enquiry’ hitherto 
published in England. 

J. G. Schneider (and Linck), Leipzig: vols. 
i.-iv. published in 1818, vol. v. in 1821; contains 
also the epi airiév and the fragments, and a re- 
print of Gaza’s version (corrected). The fifth, 
or supplementary, volume, written during the 
author’s last illness, takes account of the Codex 
Urbinas, which, unfortunately for Schneider, 
did not become known till his edition was 
finished. It is remarkable in how many places 
he anticipated by acute emendation the readings 
of U. The fifth volume also gives an account of 
criticisms of the earlier volumes by the eminent 
Greek Adamantios Koraés! and Kurt Sprengel. 
This is a monumental edition, despite the ver- 
bosity of the notes, somewhat careless references 
and reproduction of the MSS. readings, and an 
imperfect comprehension of the compressed 
style of Theophrastus, which leads to a good 
deal of wild emendation or rewriting of the 
text. For the first time we find an attempt at 

1 See Sandys, op. cit. iii, pp. 361 foll. ie 
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providing a critical text, founded not on the 
Aldine edition, but on comparison of the manu- 
scripts then known; the Medicean and Viennese 
had been collated a few years before by J. Th. 
Schneider. We find also full use made of the 
ancient authors, Athenaeus, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Dioscorides, Nicander, Galen, etc., who quoted or 
adapted passages of Theophrastus, and copious 
references, often illuminating, to those who 
illustrate him, as Varro, Columella, Palladius, 
Aelian, the Geoponica. 

Kurt Sprengel, Halle, 1822. This is not an 
edition of the text, but a copious commentary 
with German translation. Sprengel was a better 
botanist than scholar; Wimmer speaks dis- 
paragingly of his knowledge of Greek and of 
the translation. (See note prefixed to the 
Index of Plants.) 


W. Fr. Wimmer: (1) An edition with introduction, 


analysis, critical notes, and Sprengel’s identi- 
fications of the plant-names ; Breslau, 1842. 

(2) A further revised text with new Latin 
translation, apparatus criticus, and full indices ; 
the Index Plantarum gives the identifications of 
Sprengel and Fraas; Didot Library, Paris, n.d. 

(3) A reprint of this text in Teubner’s series, 
1854. 


These three books are an indispensable supplement 
to Schneider's great work. The notes in the edition of 
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1842 are in the main critical, but the editor’s remarks 
on the interpretation of thorny passages are often 
extremely acute, and always worth attention. The 
mass of material collected by Schneider is put into 
an accessible form. Wimmer is far more conservative 
in textual criticism than Schneider, and has a better 
appreciation of Theophrastus’ elliptical and some- 
what peculiar idiom, though some of his emendations 
appear to rest on little basis. A collation of the 
Paris MSS. (P and P,) was made for Wimmer; for 
the readings of U and M he relied on Schneider, 
who, in his fifth volume, had compared U with 
Bodaeus’ edition. A fresh collation of the rather 
exiguous manuscript authorities is perhaps required 
before anything like a definitive text can be pro- 
vided. Wimmer’s Latin translation is not very 
helpful, since it slurs the difficulties: the Didot 
edition, in which it appears, is disfigured with 
numerous misprints. 

(Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship (ii. p. 380) 
mentions translations into Latin and Italian by 
Bandini; of this work I know nothing.) 


C. Other Commentators 


Seal. J.C. Scaliger : Commentarii et animadversiones on 
the rep. dutév toropia posthumously published 
by his son Sylvius at Leyden, 1584. (He also 
wrote a commentary on the zepi airy, which 
was edited by Robertus Constantinus and pub- 
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works the constant implied question is ‘What is its 
difference ?’, ‘What is its essential nature ?’, viz, ‘ What 
are the characteristic features in virtue of which a 
plant may be distinguished from other plants, and 
which make up its own ‘nature’ or essential 
character ? 

Theophrastus appears to have been only Aristotle’s 
junior by fifteen years. On Plato’s death he became 
Aristotle’s pupil, but, the difference in age not being 
very great, he and his second master appear to have 
been on practically equal terms. We are assured 
that Aristotle was deeply attached to his friend; 
while as earnest of an equally deep attachment on 
the other side Theophrastus took Aristotle’s son 
under his particular care after his father’s death. 
Aristotle died at the age of sixty-three, leaving to 
his favourite pupil his books, including the auto- 
graphs of his own works, and his garden in the 
grounds of the Lyceum. The first of these bequests, 
if the information is correct, is of great historical 
importance; it may well be that we owe to 
Theophrastus the publication of some at least of 
his master's voluminous works. And as to the 
garden it is evident that it was here that the first 
systematic botanist made many of the observations 
which are recorded in his botanical works. Diogenes 
has preserved his will, and there is nothing in the 
terms of this interesting document to suggest that 
it is not authentic. Of special interest is the 
provision made for the maintenance of the garden; 
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it is bequeathed to certain specified friends and to 
those who will spend their time with them in learn- 
ing and philosophy; the testator is to be buried 
in it without extravagant expense, a custodian is 
appointed, and provision is made for the emancipa- 
tion of various gardeners, so soon as they have 

earned their freedom by long enough service. 
According to Diogenes Theophrastus died at the 
age of eighty-five. He is made indeed to say in the 
probably spurious Preface to the ‘ Characters’ that he 
is writing in his ninety-ninth year; while St. Jerome’s 
Chronicle asserts that he lived to the age of 107. 
Accepting Diogenes’ date, we may take it that he 
died about 285 B.c.; it is said that he complained 
that “we die just when we are beginning to live.” 
His life must indeed have been a remarkably full 
and interesting one, when we consider that he 
enjoyed the personal friendship of two such men as 
Plato and Aristotle, and that he had witnessed the 
whole of the careers of Philip and Alexander of 
Macedon. To Alexander indeed he was directly 
indebted ; the great conqueror had not been for 
nothing the pupil of the encyclopaedic Aristotle. 
He took with him to the East scientifically trained 
observers, the results of whose observations were at 
Theophrastus’ disposal. Hence it is that his de- 
scriptions of plants are not limited to the flora of 
Greece and the Levant; to the reports of Alexander’s 
followers he owed his accounts of such plants as the 
cotton-plant, banyan, pepper, cinnamon, myrrh and 
xix 
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frankincense. It has been a subject of some con- 
troversy whence he derived his accounts of plants 
whose habitat was nearer home. Kirchner, in an 
able tract, combats the contention of Sprengel that 
his observations even of the Greek flora were not 
made at first hand. Now at this period the Peri- 
patetic School must have been a very important 
educational institution; Diogenes says that under 
Theophrastus it numbered two thousand pupils. 
Moreover we may fairly assume that Alexander, from 
his connexion with Aristotle, was interested in it, 
while we are told that at a later time Demetrius 
Phalereus assisted it financially. May we not hazard 
and guess that a number of the students were ap- 
propriately employed in the collection of facts and 
observations ? The assumption that a number of 
‘travelling students’ were so employed would at all 
events explain certain references in Theophrastus’ 
botanical works. He says constantly ‘The Maced- 
onians say,’ ‘The men of Mount Ida say’ and so 
forth. Now it seems hardly probable that he is 
quoting from written treatises by Macedonian or 
Idaean writers. It is at least a plausible suggestion 
that in such references he is referring to reports of 
the districts in question contributed by students 
of the school. In that case ‘The Macedonians say’ 
would mean ‘This is what our representative was 
told in Macedonia.’ It is further noticeable that 
the tense used is sometimes past, e.g. ‘The men of 
Mount Ida said’; an obvious explanation of this is 
XX 
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supplied by the above conjecture. It is even possible 
that in one place (3. 12. 4.) the name of one of these 
students has been preserved. 

Theophrastus, like his master, was a very volu- 
minous writer; Diogenes gives a list of 227 treatises 
from his pen, covering most topics of human interest, 
as Religion, Politics, Ethies, Education, Rhetoric, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Logic, Meteorology and 
other natural sciences. His oratorical works enjoyed 
a high reputation in antiquity. Diogenes attributes 
to him ten works on Rhetoric, of which one On Style 
was known to Cicero, who adopted from it the 
classification of styles into the ‘ grand,’ the ¢ plain,’ 
and the ‘intermediate.’! Of one or two other lost 
works we have some knowledge. Thus the substance 
of an essay on Piety is preserved in Porphyry de 
Abstinentia.2, The principal works still extant are 
the nine books of the Enquiry into Plants, and the 
six books on the Causes of Plants ; these seem to be 
complete. We have also considerable fragments of 
treatises entitled :—of Sense-perception and objects 
of Sense, of Stones, of Fire, of Odours, of Winds, of 
Weather-Signs, of Weariness, of Dizziness, of Sweat, 
Metaphysics, besides a number of unassigned excerpts. 
The style of these works, as of the botanical books, 
suggests that, as in the case of Aristotle, what we 
possess consists of notes for lectures or notes taken 
of lectures. There is no literary charm; the sen- 

1 Sandys, i. p. 99. 
2 Bernays, Theophrastus, 1866. 
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tences are mostly compressed and _ highly elliptical, 
to the point sometimes of obscurity. It follows that 
translation, as with Aristotle, must be to some extent 
paraphrase. The thirty sketches of ‘ Characters’ 
ascribed to Theophrastus, which have found many 
imitators, and which are well known in this country 
through Sir R. Jebb’s brilliant translation, stand on 
a quite different footing ; the object of this curious 
and amusing work is discussed in Sir R. Jebb’s 
Introduction and in the more recent edition of 
Edmonds and Austen. Well may Aristotle, as we 
are assured, have commended his pupil’s diligence. 
It is said that, when he retired from the headship of 
the school, he handed it over to Theophrastus. We 
are further told that the latter was once prosecuted 
for impiety, but the attack failed; also that he was 
once banished from Athens for a year, it does not 
appear under what circumstances. He was con- 
sidered an attractive and lively lecturer. Diogenes’ 
sketch ends with the quotation of some sayings 
attributed to him, of which the most noteworthy 
are ‘ Nothing costs us so dear as the waste of time,’ 
‘One had better trust an unbridled horse than 
an undigested harangue.’ He was followed to 
his grave, which we may hope was, in accordance 
with his own wish, in some peaceful corner of the 


Lyceum garden, by a great assemblage of his fellow 
townsmen. 
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The principal references in the notes are to the 
following ancient authors :— 


Apollon. 
Arist. 
Arr. 
Athen. 
Col. 
Diod. 
Diose. 


Geop. 
Nic. 
Pall. 
Paus. 
Plin. 


Plut. 
Scyl. 


Apollonius, Historia Miraculorum. 

Aristotle. Bekker, Berlin, 1831. 

Arrian. Hercher (Teubner). 

Athenaeus. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1827. 

Columella, de ve rustica. Schneider, Leipzig, 1794. 

Diodorus, 

Pedanius Dioscurides, de materia medica. Well- 
mann, Berlin, 1907. 

Geoponica. Beckh (Teubner), 1895. 

Nicander, Theriaca. Schneider, Leipzig, 1816. 

Palladius, de re rustica. Schneider, Leipzig, 1795. 

Pausanias. Schubart (Teubner), Leipzig, 1881. 


Plinius, Naturalis Historia. Mayhofft (Teubner), © 
1887. (Reference by book and section.) 


Plutarch. Hercher (Teubner), Leipzig, 1872. 
Scylax, Periplus. Vossius, Amsterdam, 1639. 
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an na \ \ \ - 
I. Tav dutdv tas dvapopas Kat thy addyv 
ie / / \ / XN » 10 \ 
dvow AnTTEOV KATA TE TA MEPN KaL TA TraUN Kal 
\ Ii by4 \ \ / 
Tas yevéoels Kal Tors Pious: 4On yap Kai mpakers 
) + A N a SAN oi € x \ 
ovk éyovow @atrep Ta CHa. elol 6 al pev KATA 
x / SI X 10 \ at / Wa) 

THY yéverw Kal TA TAON Kal Tos Biovs evGewpn- 
/ \ (2 tye id \ \ \ 4 a 
TOTeEpaL Kal Padous, al O€ KaTa Ta pepn THELOUS 

/ AV ral rn 
éyovot TovKiNias. avTo yap TOTO TPATOV ovyY 
€ an > , \ fal lal if \ \ ¥ 
ixavas abwpiotat TA Tota Set mép) KAL pn MEPN 
lal \ We 
Kadelv, ANN éyer TVA aTOpLay. 
\ i / an 3 
To pev ody pépos ate éx Ths dias dvoews dv del 
} an ry / XK c XO x Xx (v4 rs @ - 
oKel Stapévelv 7) ATAMS 7) OTav yévynTat, KaBaTEp 


> al , Ni ef 4 \ y 
év tols Swous Ta VaTEpoyv ryevnoomeva, TANV El TL 





1 7é ins. Sch., om. Ald.H. 

2 wa0y, a more general word than duvdues, ‘virtues’: 
of. 1.5.4; 8.4.2; it seems to mean here something like 
‘behaviour,’ in relation to environment. Instances of 7d6y 
are given 4. 2.11; 4.14. 6. 

3 Exovor conj. H.; Exovoca W. with Ald. 
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THEOPHRASTUS 
ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS 


BOOK I 


Or THE PARTS oF PLANTS AND THEIR COMPOSITION. 
Or CLASSIFICATION. 


Introductory: How plants are to be classified ; difficulty 
of defining what are the essential ‘parts’ of a plant 
especially if plants are assumed to correspond to animals. 


I. In considering the distinctive characters of 
plants and their nature generally one must take 
into account their! parts, their qualities,? the 
ways in which their life originates, and the course 
which it follows in each case : (conduct and activities 
we do not find in them, as we do in animals). Now 
the differences in the way in which their life origin- 
ates, in their qualities and in their life-history are com- 
paratively easy to observe and are simpler, while 
those shewn® in their ‘parts’ present more com- 
plexity. Indeed it has not even been satisfactorily 
determined what ought and what ought not to be 
called ‘parts, and some difficulty is involved in 
making the distinction. 

Now it appears that by a ‘ part, seeing that it is 
something which belongs to the plant’s characteristic 
nature, we mean something which is permanent either 
absolutely or when once it has appeared (like those 
parts of animals which remain for a time undeveloped) 
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>» plo 3 My lal 
81a vocov 4) ynpas  wHpwcw aToBddreTAl. TOV 
a fa) fa \ A b] / 
8 év tois gutots Ea ToadT eat WoT éTeTELoV 
ig A 
éyew tHv ovctav, olov avOos Bpvov pvdAdov 
KapT os, aTAOS boa TPO TOV KapTOV 7) apa 
/ a a yg \ DEAN ¢ Tie 
yiverat Tols Kaptrots: éTs b€ avTos 0 PacTOS 
\ / > 
aiel yap éridvow rapBave ta dévdpa Kat 
fal lal \ 
éviavTov Opoiws év Te TOIs dvw Kal év Tois TeEpt 
Ny ey: e a / nr 6 / / / 
Tas pilas: woTe, ef pév TLs TadTAa Ojnoer MEpN, TO 
a zd BA \ > / \ > X\ 
Te TANHOos aoptotov éotat Kal ovdérroTE TO AUTO 
n / > ? 5 X Ja a Dare 
Tov popiwov: et & ad pi wépn, cvpByncetas, Ov’ ov 
Ue if \ 7 A \ > / 
Tédeva yivetat Kal paivetat, TAVTA m1) Elvar Mepn* 
4 \ \ (2 \ \ 
Bractavovta yap Kal OdddovTa Kai KapToV 
7 4 / \ / \ al 
éyovTa TavTa Kaw Kal TedAELOTEpA Kal SoKeEl 
\ y” G \ 5 > , 1 > 
Kal éoTw. ai pev ovv amopiar oxedov elow 
avTat. 
/ id e 
Taya 5& ody opoiws aravta Entntéov ovteE 
b] lal Yi 
év ois addois oP baa mpos THY yéveow, 
? iy \ lA a la e SS 
avTad Te TA yevvepmeva pépn Oetéov ociov Tods 
/ > Xi X: \ a 
KapTovs. ovdé yap Ta éuBpva tov Cowv. ef 


\ > an v4 Yj a PA 
bé &v TH Opa swe. TodTO ye KaddCTOP, 





1 7.e. the male inflorescence of some trees; the term is 
of course wider than ‘ catkin.’ i 
2 7.e. flower, catkin, leaf, fruit, shoot. 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, I. 1. 2-3 
—permanent, that is, unless it be lost by disease, age 
or mutilation. However some of the parts of plants 
are such that their existence is limited to a year, for 
instance, flower, ‘catkin,’! leaf, fruit, in fact all 
those parts which are antecedent to the fruit or else - 
appear along with it. Also the new shoot itself must 
be included with these ; for trees always make fresh 
growth every year alike in the parts above ground 
and in those which pertain to the roots. So that if 
one sets these ? down as ‘ parts, the number of parts 
will be indeterminate and constantly changing ; 
if on the other hand these are not to be called 
‘parts, the result will be that things which are 
essential if the plant is to reach its perfection, and 
which are its conspicuous features, are nevertheless 
not ‘parts’; for any plant always appears to be, as 
indeed it is, more comely and more perfect when it 
makes new growth, blooms, and bears fruit. Such, 
we may say, are the difficulties involved in defining 
a ‘part.’ 

But perhaps we should not expect to find in 
plants a complete correspondence with animals 
in regard to those things which concern repro- 
duction any more than in other respects; and so 
we should reckon as ‘parts’ even those things 
to which the plant gives birth, for instance their 
fruits, although? we do not so reckon the unborn 
young of animals. (However, if such * a product seems 
fairest to the eye, because the plant is then in its 
prime, we can draw no inference from this in 


3 93 yap ; ove seems to mean no more than ov (of. neque 
enim=non enim) ; yap refers back to the beginning of the §. 

4 ey rH Spa Byer Tod7d ye I conj.; 7H Spy dpe 7d ye vulg. 
W.; Tovro, 2.e. flower or fruit. 
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a lal 7 > lal \ 
ovdéy onpetov, éemel Kal TaY Cowv evOevet Ta 
KUOVTA. 

>) \ > 

TlovkvAad S& Kat Ta pépn Kat éviavTov aTro- 

/ 7 vA »- \ je XN 
Barre, Kabdrep of Te EXapol TA. KEpaTa Kal 

\ \ / , : 

Ta PwdrEVOVTA TA TTEPA KAL TPLXAS TeETpaTrOOa 
\ e aA lol 

bot ovdev dtoTov aXXNwsS TE KAL OpoLloy OV TH 

a \ J 
durroBoreiv To TaOos. 

¢ / bd IO\ » \ \ ha > \ \ 

Qoatrtas & otSé Ta Tpos THY yevEeTWW ETrEL Kal 

na / \ > 
év tots Chow Ta pev cuvextixtetar Ta 8 aTIO- 
/ / 2) / nan 7 yy 
Kabaipetar KaOarrep adXOTpLA THS PUTEWS. EOLKE 
\ 
8& mapaTAncios Kal Ta Tepl THY BaoTHoW 
/ ‘ 
eye. % yap Tou Bddaryots yeverews Yap eatt 
THs TEAELAS. 

"Oros 8 Kxabdmep elmopev ovd€ TavTa 
€ 7 \ b] \ an {4 / 2 Aa 4 ic 
épotws Kal érl Tay Cowov AnTTéov. Se 0 Kal oO 

\ Z lel \ 
dpiOmos adopiotos: Travtaxh yap BdaotnTLKOY 
dite kat Tavtayn Cav. wate TaDTAa peV OUT@S 
(! / > i ? st A > X x a 
UTONNTTEOV OV povoY ELS TA VUV AANA Kal TOV 
/ ip ov \ ss C4 > 
ped\dOVTOV Xap? boa yap pr olov Te ado- 
lal ‘f 
potobv mepiepyov TO yAtxecOar TavTws, Wa p71) 

\ \ alae y 5) a , e \ 

Kal THY oiKelavy atroBaddwpev Oewpiav. 1 Oé 
/ na fal fal lal 
istopia TOV puT@y éoTLY WS GTAMS Ei TrELY 7) KATA 





1 eiOeve? conj. Sch., ev@ere? UMVAId. i.e. we do not 
argue from the fact that animals are at their handsomest 
in the breeding season that the young is therefore ‘part’ of 
the animal. 

2 Lit. ‘which are in holes,’ in allusion to the well-known 
belief that animals (especially birds) which are out of sight 
in the winter are hiding in holes; the text is supported by 
[Arist.] de plantis 1. 3, the author of which had evidently 
read this passage ; but possibly some such words as tds re 
podldas kal have dropped out after pwArevovra. 
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support of our argument, since even among animals 
those that are with young are at their best.1) 

Again many plants shed their parts every year, 
even as stags shed their horns, birds which hiber- 
nate? their feathers, four-footed beasts their hair : 
so that it is not strange that the parts of plants 
should not be permanent, especially as what thus 
occurs in animals and the shedding of leaves in 
plants are analogous processes. 

In like manner the parts concerned with repro- 
duction are not permanent in plants; for even 
in animals there are things which are separated 
from the parent when the young is born, and 
there are other things® which are cleansed away, 
as though neither of these belonged to the animal’s 
essential nature. And so too it appears to be with 
the growth of plants; for of course growth leads up 
to reproduction as the completion of the process.* 

And in general, as we have said, we must not assume 
that in all respects there is complete correspondence 
between plants and animals. And that is why the 
number also of parts is indeterminate ; for a plant has 
the power of growth in all its parts, inasmuch as it 
has life in allits parts. Wherefore we should assume 
the truth to be as I have said, not only in regard to 
the matters now before us, but in view also of those 
which will come before us presently ; for it is waste 
of time to take great pains to make comparisons 
where that is impossible, and in so doing we may 
lose sight also of our proper subject of enquiry. 
The enquiry into plants, to put it generally, may 

3 i.e. the embryo is not the only thing derived from the 
parent animal which is not a ‘part’ of it; there is also the 
food-supply produced with the young, and the after-birth. 

PeOP. 1. 11". 
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\ /- sf Xx \ \ 
ra Ew popia Kal tiv OknVv popdyy 7) KaTa TA 
lal » 3 lal ba lal 
évtés, damep emt TOY Cowv TA EK TOY avaTomaV. 

/ eet) > a ns A e , 
Anrréov & év adtois Tota Te Taow UTapxeL 
> \ \ fal ” fal A / BA 6e 

TavTa Kal Tota idta Kal” ExacTov yevos, ETL O€ 
a lal lal t, > ®e 7 AME 
TOV ALTOV Tota Guo.a’ Aéyw O olov PvrAXov pila 

an lal / , 
drovds. ov def S€ ovde TOdTO NavOavew el TL KAT 
> Lr 7 A - \ lal , \ 
dvaroyiavy Oewpntéov, SoTep emi TOV Cwwv, THY 
5) ; \ t a 4 \ \ > 
avahopav TroLoupévous Ojov OTL TPOS TA Efp- 
ee \ , \ id lal \ oe 
epéotata Kal TedeloTaTa. Kal aTOs dé 60a 
Tav év dutois ahopowréov TH év Tots Fwors, ws 
lod nm 2 
BA ff 4 Eels / > a la \ > 
dy Tis TOY avdroyov apopolot. TavdTAa pev ov 
dtwpicOw Tov TpdTroV TOUTOD. 
Ai 8€ tév pepdv Siadopat oxedov as TUT@ 
a > > / x n Ny \ y 
NaBety ciow ev Tpiolv, ) TO TA pev Exe 
\ \ / / 4 \ / Xx nr 
Ta o€ EN, Kkadarrep purra Kal KapTrOV, » TO 
\ a be ” x Le an \ € , 
pn Opora pundé ica, % TpiTov TH pH opmotas. 
4 \ e \ BJ / € / / 
TOUT@Y O€ 7 pev avomoLoTns opifeTaL TXHMaTL 
V4 , 
NPOMATL TUKVOTNTL MAVOTNTL TPAXUTHTL NELOTHTL 
Kal tots arrows Tabecw, Ett b& baat Stadopat 
x an \ , A 
TOV XVAOV. 1% O€ aVicdTNS UTEPOXH Kal éEhreElrypet 
AN n x id a 
Kata wAnOos %) pméyeOos. ws 8 eitely tUTM 
1 A very obscure sentence ; so W. renders the MSS. text. 
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either take account of the external parts and the 
form of the plant generally, or else of their internal 
parts: the latter method corresponds to the study of 
animals by dissection. 

Further we must consider which parts belong to 
all plants alike, which are peculiar to some one 
kind, and which of those which belong to all alike 
are themselves alike in all cases; for instance, leaves 
roots bark. And again, if in some cases analogy 
ought to be considered (for instance, an analogy 
presented by animals), we must keep this also in 
view ; and in that case we must of course make the 
closest resemblances and the most perfectly de- 
veloped examples our standard; !and, finally, the 
ways in which the parts of plants are affected must be 
compared to the corresponding effects in the case of 
animals, so far as one can in any given case find an 
analogy for comparison. So let these definitions 
stand. 


The essential parts of plants, and the materials of which 
they are mace, 


Now the differences in regard to parts, to take 
a general view, are of three kinds: either one plant 
may possess them and another not (for instance, 
leaves and fruit), or in one plant they may be unlike 
in appearance or size to those of another, or, thirdly, 
they may be differently arranged. Now the unlike- 
ness between them is seen in form, colour, closeness of 
arrangement or its opposite, roughness or its opposite, 
and the other qualities; and again there are the 
various differences of favour. The inequality is seen 
in excess or defect as to number or size, or, to speak 
generally, 2all the above-mentioned differences too 
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a \ \ » A \ 
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dxpou Ta && ék TOV TAaylwY, evra Sé Kal ex TOD 
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Kal UO yAS Pépes KapTOV, Olov 7 TE dpaxidva Kal 
70 ev Aiyiar@ Karovpevov oviryyov, Kal eb TA Mev 
» n / ig Md, 
ever pioyov Ta dé uj. Kal eri TOV avOE@Y opol@s 
\ \ \ XN > \ \ \ \ be DON 
Ta ev yap Tepl avTOV TOV KapTOV Ta dé AdAQws. 
a r / 
ddws € TO THS Oécews ev TOUTOLS Kai Tots PUAAOLS 
MN 3? fay la) VA 
Kal év Tos BAacTOLS ANTTEOV. 
a MS \ 
8s Aradéper d€ Gua Kal TH Taker Ta bev ws 
na fa) > / 
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e€ / lal \ \ e v ’ xv \ 
Exatépwbev' Tav dé Kal oi dou dv icov Te Kat 
la) / 
Kat aplOmov icot, KabdTep THY TPLOCaV. 
¢/ NX \ MY 2 4 / > 
Qote tas pev Stadhopas ex ToUT@Y AnTTéoV €F 
ee \ c.f \ lal > ae? 
@v Kal 4 On pophn cvvdnrodTar Kal” ExacTov. 
> \ yt s\ fi 14 / 
9 Avra d€ Ta pépn dvaptOunoapévous TeELpaTéov 
mept éxadotou réyerv. eats S€ TPaTAa pev Kal 
/ Ny a 
peytota Kal Kowa TdV TrELcTMOY Tade, pita 
NY > \ / 2) a /- 3 y 
KQUNOS AKPEMOV KNGO0S, Els a OLeAOLT AVY TIS 


Gio Osis Os We Os 
2 cof. 1. 6. 11. T. extends the term kapréds so as to 
include any succulent edible part of a plant. 
3 T. does not consider that kaprés was ee ante- 
ceded by a flower. 
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are included under excess andidefect: for the ‘more’ 
and the ‘less’ are the same thing as excess and 
defect, whereas ‘differently arranged’ implies a 
difference of position; for instance, the fruit may 
be above or below the leaves,! and, as to position on 
the tree itself, the fruit may grow on the apex of it 
or on the side branches, and in some cases even on 
the trunk, as in the sycamore; while some plants 
again even bear their fruit underground, for in- 
stance arakhidna® and the plant called in Egypt 
uimgon ; again in some plants the fruit has a stalk, in 
some it has none. There is a like difference in the 
floral organs: in some cases they actually surround 
the fruit, in others they are differently placed?: in 
fact it is in regard to the fruit, the leaves, and the shoots 
that the question of position has to be considered. 

Or again there are differences as to symmetry ?: 
in some cases the arrangement is irregular, while the 
branches of the silver-fir are arranged opposite one 
another; and in some cases the branches are at 
equal distances apart, and correspond in number, as 
where they are in three rows.° 

Wherefore the differences between plants must 
be observed in these particulars, since taken together 
they shew forth the general character of each plant. 

But, before we attempt to speak about each, we 
must make a list of the parts themselves. Now the 
primary and most important parts, which are also 
common to most, are these—root, stem, branch, twig ; 
these are the parts into which we might divide the 
plant, regarding them as members,® corresponding to 


ay Piling i6. 122: 5 7.6. ternate. 
6 je. if we wished to make an anatomical division. méAn 
conj. Sch. ef. 1.2.7; wépn Ald. 
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1 ¢.e. before it begins to divide. 2 Or ‘ knots.’ 
3 eo conj. W.; 5d’ P,P,Ald. : 
+ xpoviérepa conj. Sch.; xpovidérepovy Ald.H. 


5 ayadoryia conj. Sch. ; avadoyla UAId.H. 
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the members of animals: for each of these is distinct 
in character from the rest, and together they make 
up the whole. 

The root is that by which the plant draws its 
nourishment, the stem that to which it is con- 
ducted. And by the ‘stem’ I. mean that part 
which grows above ground and is single}; for that 
is the part which occurs most generally both in 
annuals and in long-lived plants; and in the case 
of trees it is called the ‘trunk.’ By ‘branches’ 
I mean the parts which split off from the stem and 
are called by some ‘boughs.’? By ‘twig’ I mean 
the growth which springs from the branch regarded 
as a single whole,? and especially such an annual 
growth. 

Now these parts belong more particularly to 
trees. The stem however, as has been said, is more 
general, though not all plants possess even this, 
for instance, some herbaceous plants are stemless ; 
others again have it, not permanently, but as an 
annual growth, including some whose roots live beyond 
the year.t In fact your plant is a thing various and 
manifold, and so it is difficult to describe in general 
terms: in proof whereof we have the fact that we 
cannot here seize on any universal character which 
is common to all, as a mouth and a stomach are com- 
mon toall animals ; whereas in plants some characters 
are the same in all, merely in the sense that all 
have analogous ® characters, while others correspond 
otherwise. For not all plants have root, stem, branch, 
twig, leaf, flower or fruit, or again bark, core, fibres 
or veins; for instance, fungi and truffles; and yet 
these and such like characters belong to a plant’s 
essential nature. However, as has been said, these 
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imapxet, Kxabdmep elpnrau, tots devSpors KAKELVOV 
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omevupov b& Kabdtep capE Kai ootovy, aXN 
dvovupov: ovbé 8) TOY aNX@Y OvdEVOS Boa povo- 
ELON TOY OpyaviKOy: aTaVvT@Y yap TOV TOLOUT@Y 
dvovupa Ta pépyn. Taev Oe ToAvEerdov avopacpéva 
Kabatep todos yeupos Kepadys, olov SaxTudXos 
pis opOarpos. Kal Ta wev péytota pépn oxEdov 
TADTA EoTLW. 

"Arr 6é €& ov Tadta proLds Evrov pjTpa, 
doa éyer ntpav. tavta & opotopeph. Kal Ta 
TovuTav Oé éTe mpoTepa Kal €& ov TadTa, Dypov ts 


1 There 1s no exact English equivalent for doomepés, 
which denotes a whole composed of parts, each of which is, 
as it were, a miniature of the whole. cf. Arist. H.A. 1.1. 

Gs ehaay part taken of flesh or bone may be called 
‘flesh’ or ‘ bone.’ 

yah Vor sao 5 2, Tk 4 e.g. fruit. 
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characters belong especially to trees, and our 
classification of characters belongs more particularly . 
to these ; and it is right to make these the standard 
in treating of the others. 

Trees moreover shew forth fairly well the other 
features also which distinguish plants; for they exhibit 
differences in the number or fewness of these which 
they possess, as to the closeness or openness of their 
growth, as to their being single or divided, and in 
other like respects. Moreover each of the characters 
mentioned is not ‘composed of like parts’1; by 
which I mean that though any given part of the root 
or trunk is composed of the same elements as the 
whole, yet the part so taken is not itself called 
‘trunk, but ‘a portion of a trunk.’ The case is the 
same with the members of an animal’s body; to 
wit, any part of the leg or arm is composed of the 
same elements as the whole, yet it does not bear the 
same name (as it does in the case of flesh or bone?) ; 
it has no special name. Nor again have subdivisions 
of any of those other organic parts* which are uniform 
special names, subdivisions of all such being nameless. 
But the subdivisions of those parts* which are 
compound have names, as have those of the foot, 
hand, and head, for instance, toe, finger, nose or eye. 
Such then are the largest ® parts of the plant. 

IJ. Again there are the things of which such parts 
are composed, namely bark, wood, and core (in the 
case of those plants which have it®), and these are 
all ‘composed of like parts.’ Further there are 
the things which are even prior to these, from which 


5 7.e. the ‘ compound’ parts. : 
6 EyAov phtpa conj. W. from G.  uhtpa EvAov MSS. ; 
EbAov, 50a conj. W.; évAa, 7} doa Ald. H. 
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prey odpeé dpxat yap avtatt TAH el TLS Aéyou 
TAS TOV orouxelov Suvdpers, avta. 6€ Kowal Tav- 
Tov. 7 wey odv ovata Kal 7 OAM huUats ev TOUTOLS. 
We x \ 
"Ad\ra © éotly domep éméTeLa pépn TA TPOS 
THY KapmroroKiay, otov. pvddov dvOos piaxos” 
TouTo © eorly @ UL HpTNT AL ™pos TO puTov TO 
ue \ » 
dvrArov Kab 6 Kapmds: ere 6€ [EWE] Bpvov, ois 
n \ nr la) 
umdpyer, Kal érl maot orépua TO TOU KapTOU: 
vA at a 
kapTos 8 éotl TO cuyKeipevoy oTréppa peTa TOD 
la / Yi 
meptxapTiov. Tapa oé Tatta éviwy idia atta, 
ig id \ x X Jee > f- 
Kabatep 7 KnKIs Spuds Kat n EXLE aprrédov. 
Kai tots pev dévdpecw éotw ottws diaraPetv. 
a / a 
Tois & émetetots SHAOV ws amavTa éméTEeLa: 
a lal © / 
péexpe yap TOY KapTa@Vv 7 pias. Goa dn éreTeLo- 
\ hs of a eae “) 
KapTa Kal 004 dseTi€er, KaOaTrep céALVOV Kal GNX 
atta, Kal dca dé TrEeiw ypovoyv exer, TOUTOLS 
ee \ c IN Ss / \ 8 
amTace Kal 0 Kavos aKkoXovOnceL KaTa Oyor" 
iu4 Ne a L / > la 
dtTav yap omeppophopety méNAwal, TOTE EXKAUNOU- 
ol, ws veka TOD OTréppaTos OYTMY TOV KAVAMY. 
A 5 7 A 
Tadra péev ovv tavtn Sunpycbo. Tay €é apte 
cipnuevav pep@v Tetpatéov éxactov eiteiv Tt 
EoTL @S EV TUT@ NEYOVTAS. 
\ \ x \ / aA an 
To peév ody bypov havepov: 5 61) KaXovat TLVES 
e a 
aTrOS év dracww bv, doTEp Kal Mevéotap, ot 





1 ovala conj. Sch. (but he retracted it); cvvovgla MSS. (?) 
Ald. 

* This definition is quoted by Hesych. s.v. uloxos. 

Be om eAuE, which is mentioned below. 

47d ovykelucvoy omépua, lit. ‘the compound seed,’ i.e. as 
many seeds as are contained in one mepixapmiop. 
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they are derived—sap, fibre, veins, flesh: for these 
are elementary substances—unless one should prefer 
to call them the active principles of the elements ; 
and they are common to all the parts of the plant. 
Thus the essence! and entire material of plants 
consist in these. 

Again there are other as it were annual parts, 
which help towards the production of the fruit, as 
leaf, flower, stalk (that is, the part by which the 
leaf and the fruit are attached to the plant),? and 
again tendril,? ‘catkin’ (in those plants that have 
them). And in all cases there is the seed which 
belongs to the fruit: by ‘fruit’ is meant the seed 
or seeds,* together with the seed-vessel. Besides 
these there are in some cases peculiar parts, such 
as the gall in the oak, or the tendril in the vine. 

In the case of trees we may thus distinguish the 
annual parts, while it is plain that in annual plants all 
the parts are annual: for the end of their being is 
attained when the fruit is produced. And with 
those plants which bear fruit annually, those which 
take two years (such as celery and certain others ®) 
and those which have fruit on them for a longer time 
—with all these the stem will correspond to the 
plant’s length of life: for plants develop a stem at 
whatever time they are about to bear seed, seeing 
that the stem exists for the sake of the seed. 

Let this suffice for the definition of these parts: 
and now we must endeavour to say what each of the 
parts just mentioned is, giving a general and typical 
description. 

The sap is obvious: some call it simply in all cases 
‘juice,’ as does Menestor® among others: others, in 


5 ¢f.7.1.2and3. ® A Pythagorean philosopher of Sybaris. 
T7 
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8S év pev Tols dAdo avovipws év O€ Tow Or Ov 
nar év Gddots Sdxpvov. wes dé kab PréBes Kal” 
avTa pev aveovupa TH S€ opoloTnTe peTarapBa- 
youss Tav év Tots Cwos popiwv. exer Sé tows 
Kal ddras Ovadhopas Kal TadTa Kal Oh@s TO TOV 
dutav yévos: Todvyouv yap Gaorep elpyKapev. 
AN érel bid TOV yvoplmatépov peTadidxely Set 
Ta ayvopiota, yvopimatepa b& Ta pelo Kab ep- 
dav} th aicOjoe, Sprov bts Kabdrep vpyyntat 
Tep tovTov extéov: émavapopav yap &Eopev 
Tov ddNwv Tpos TadTa péxpt Tocov Kal TOS 
éxaota peTéxel THS OmoLoTNTOS. EiAnpLpEevOV 6é 
TOV pEepay peTa Ta’Ta AnTTéov Tas TOUTHY 
Siadopds: odTws yap dpa Kal 4 ovcia pavepa 
Kal 1) 6An TOV yevOv Tpds GAANAa StdoTaots. 

‘H pév ody THY peyiotov cxEddv eipnTar héyo 
& olov pifns kavrod Tov adr" ai yap Suvapers 
Kal ov xapw Exactov tatepov pynOjcovta. €& 
@v yap Kxal tadtTa kal Ta Adda GdyKELTAL 
metpatéoy eimrety apEapévous a0 TOV TP@TOV. 

IIpara o€ éote TO bypov Kai Oepyov: atrav yap 
ghutov éyer TWA bypoTnTa Kal OeppoTnTa cUp- 
hutov @omep Kal CHov, Ov UTONELTOVT@Y yiveTaL 
yinpas kal POiows, Terelws O€ UrrodTOVT@Y Oava- 
TOS Kal avavots. év meV OdV TOIs TAELTTOLS aVO- 





1 Lit. ‘ muscles and veins.’ 
_ > ae. the analogy with animals is probably imperfect, but 
is useful so far as it goes. : 

Sale iQ: 4 e.g. the root, as such. 

° e.g. the different forms which roots assume, 
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the case of some plants give it no special name, while 
in some they call it ‘juice,’ and in others ‘gum.’ 
Fibre and ‘veins’ have no special names in relation 
to plants, but, because of the resemblance, borrow 
the names of the corresponding parts of animals. 2 It 
may be however that, not only these things, but the 
world of plants generally, exhibits also other differ- 
ences as compared with animals: for, as we have 
said,* the world of plants is manifold. However, 
since it is by the help of the better known that we 
must pursue the unknown, and better known are the 
things which are larger and plainer to our senses, 
it is clear that it is right to speak of these things in 
the way indicated: for then in dealing with the 
less known things we shall be making these better 
known things our standard, and shall ask how far and 
in what manner comparison is possible in each case. 
And when we have taken the parts, we must next 
take the differences which they exhibit,> for thus 
will their essential nature become plain, and at the 
same time the general differences between one kind 
of plant and another. 

Now the nature of the most important parts has 
been indicated already, that is, such parts as the 
root, the stem, and the rest: their functions and the 
reasons for which each of them exists will be set forth 
presently. For we must endeavour to state of what 
these, as well as the rest, are composed, starting from 
their elementary constituents. 

First come moisture and warmth : for every plant, 
like every animal, has a certain amount of moisture 
and warmth which essentially belong to it; and, if 
these fall short, age and decay, while, if they fail 
altogether, death and withering ensue. Now in 
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yupos ” byporns, év éviots O€ dvopacmern callamep 
elpnrat. TO avTo 6€ Kal éml TOV Cowy umTapyel 
pov yap 7) TOV evai pov byporns Ovoparrat, be 
0 Kal Sugpntat Tpos TOUTO orepyael: Ta yee yap 
dvaupos Ta 8 evautpeas Réyerar. &y TL pev OdV TOUTO 
TO pépos Kal TO TOUTH TUPHPTHHEVOD Oeppov. 
"Adra & 6 Erepa TOY evTOS; & Kad’ éavta pév 
dotiy avevupa, Sia dé THY opoloTnTa aTeKabeTaL 
a nr \ 4 3 
tols Tov Cewy poplos. EXovaL yap WoTrEp ivas: 
, > / 
6 dort cuvexes Kal TXLTTOV Kal ETLUNKES, aTTAPA- 
C2 
Bracrtov 8 Kal dBracTov. ete 6 HréBas. adtar 
lol , / x 
Sé Ta pév GAXa eioly Gporas TH ivi, pelfous dé Kat 
L4 
Taxvtepat Kal TapaBrdotas Exovcar Kal vypo- 
y 4 \ / NX \ \ yy 
tTyTa. éte EvrNov Kal odp—. Ta pev yap exer 
odpka Ta bé EUNov. Eats O€ TO pev EVNoV oxLC- 
tal a \ 
Tov, 1) dé capE mavTn Siatpettar WoTEp YH Kal 
doa yns: petakd dé yiverar ivds Kal preBos 
\ Le x2 / > a b] +. \ > lal 
havepa b€é 1) dvats avThs év adAols TE Kal EV TOS 
Tay TeptkapTiov Sépuact. roLdos d€ Kal pnTPA 
f \ , a \ > x \ an f 
Kupi@s pey réyetat, Set SE ad’Ta Kal TO OYO 
/ 5 
Stopicat. provds pev ovdv eat. TO ExyaTov Kal 
\ an 
YopioToV TOD UiroKEelpévou TwpmaTos. pHnTpa Oe 
\ \ an J , 3EN a ee 
TO wetaev Tov Evrov, TpiTOV aTrO TOV HroLOD oiov 
> al ? a / lal fal 
€v Tots Gatos pvEdds. KaNrovat Sé TIVES TODTO 


mAelarots conj. Mold.; mpéros Ald. H. va ee os 
dmapdBAacrov conj. R.Const.; amapaBAnrov UMY Ald: 
ér: 5€ conj. W.; Exov Ald. 5 Fibre. 

z.e. can be split in one direction. 

é.g. an unripe walnut. 


JIowwr 
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most ! plants the moisture has no special name, but 
in some it has such a name, as has been said 2: and 
this also holds good of animals: for it is only the 
moisture of those which have blood which has 
received a name ; wherefore we distinguish animals 
by the presence or absence of blood, calling some 
‘animals with blood, others ‘bloodless.’ Moisture 
then is one essential ‘ part,’ and so is warmth, which 
is closely connected with it. 

There are also other internal characters, which in 
themselves have no special name, but, because of 
their resemblance, have names analogous to those of 
the parts of animals. Thus plants have what 
corresponds to muscle; and this quasi-muscle is 
continuous, fissile, long : moreover no other growth 
starts from it either branching from the side? or 
in continuation of it. Again* plants have veins: 
these in other respects resemble the ‘muscle,’ > but 
they are longer and thicker, and have side-growths 
and contain moisture. Then there are wood and 
flesh : for some plants have flesh, some wood. Wood 
is fissile,6 while flesh can be broken up in any 
direction, like earth and things made of earth: it is 
intermediate between fibre and veins, its nature being 
clearly seen especially in the outer covering’ of 
seed-vessels. Bark and core are properly so called,® 
yet they too must be defined. Bark then is the 
outside, and is separable from the substance which it 
covers, Core is that which forms the middle of the 
wood, being third® in order from the bark, and 
corresponding to the marrow in bones. Some call this 
part the ‘heart,’ others call it ‘heart-wood’ : some 


8 j.e. not by analogy with animals, like ‘muscle,’ * veins,’ 
‘flesh.’ § Reckoning inclusively. 
21 
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kapdiay, a 8 évTepuovny” éviot O€ TO évTOS THS 
PHT PAS avris Kapdiar, ot O€ puehov. 
a vA 
Ta pev odv popia axedov éoTt ToTatTAa. ovY- 
¢ nm VA 7 
Keitar O€ TA Batepov é€k TOV ™ porepov’ EvXov 
pep é& ivos Kal vrypov, Kal Evia capKos” cvAoT ae 
yap oKAnpuvo}.er, olov év Tots poiveEe Kal vap- 
On&t Kal ev Te addO exEvdovrat, domep alt TOV 
padavidav Pilar EaTpA dé €& bypob Kal oapKos® 
povos dé 0 pev Tes ék TaVTMOV TOV TpLev, olov o 
THs Spvos Kal airyelpov Kal amriou: 6 bé THs dy- 
mérov €& bypoo kal ivos: 6 &€ Tod Pedrdovd éx 
gapKos Kal bypod. madw 6€ ex ToUTaV ciVOeTA 
Ta péylota Kal Tpara pnOevra cabarrepavel 
péAN, ANY OUK eK TOV AVTOV TaVTA OVE Ooa- 
/ 

TOS GANA Siaopas. 

EiAnupevov &€ ravtev TOV popiev ws etmetv 

/ 

Tas TovUTwY Siapopas Treipatéov aTrod.idovat Kat 

\ ¢f- lal / \ lal > / 
Tas éd\ov Tov dévdpov Kal duToY ovcias. 

III. ’Emet S¢ cupBaiver cabeotépav eivar THv 

fe D) 

padnow Sd.aipovpévav Kata eidn, Kad@s Eyet 
ToUTO Troveiy ep wv évdéxeTar. TpaTa Oé éoTt 

N la \ \ € a] a ie ’ x \ 
Kal péyiota Kal oxedov td’ av mavT Ta 

tal / / / / 

TrElaTa TeplexeTat Tade, Sévdpov Oapvos Ppv- 
yavov Téa. 


> \ 


A MA ry \ i > \ ans S: 
EVOpOV MEV OV ExTL TO ATO PlENs MOVvOTTENEVES 





pedAod conj. H.; gvAAov UVP.P,Ald.; guadod M. 
v.e. root, stem, branch, twig: cf. 1. 1. 9 
capectépay conj. W. ; capéortepov Ald. 

etn here=yévn; cf. 6. 1. 2. n. 

mavr’ # conj. Sch. after G; mévrm UMVAId. 


Tm Ow Bt 
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again call only the inner part of the core itself 
the ‘heart, while others distinguish this as the 
‘ marrow.’ 

Here then we have a fairly complete list of the 
‘parts,’ and those last named are composed of the first 
‘parts’; wood is made of fibre and sap, and in some 
eases of flesh also; for the flesh hardens and turns to 
wood, for instance in palms ferula and in other 
plants in which a turning to wood takes place, as in 
the roots of radishes. Core is made of moisture and 
flesh: bark in some cases of all three constituents, 
as in the oak black poplar and pear; while the 
bark of the vine is made of sap and fibre, and that 
of the cork-oak! of flesh and sap. Moreover out of 
these constituents are made the most important 
parts,? those which I mentioned first, and which may 
be called ‘members’: however not all of them are 
made of the same constituents, nor in the same 
proportion, but the constituents are combined in 
various ways. 

Having now, we may say, taken all the parts, we 
must endeavour to give the differences between them 
and the essential characters of trees and plants taken 
as wholes. 


Definitions of the various classes into which plants may be 
divided. 

III. Now since our study becomes more illumin- | 
ating 3 if we distinguish different kinds,* it is well to 
follow this plan where it is possible. The first and 
most important classes, those which comprise all 
or nearly all® plants, are tree, shrub, under-shrub, 


herb. 
A tree is a thing which springs from the root with 
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/ @ / 
modvKrAadov OlwToOY OvK EvAaTOAUTOY, OLoV éAda 
\ x > \ Cur, 
auch dpreros: Odpvos b€ TO amo pins TONU- 
/ 
krabov, olov Batos mahioupos. ppuyavov b€ 70 
\ 
amo pitns modvaTédexes Kal ToNUKABOV olov 
/ \ pi 5 
Kat ObpBpa Kal mrHyyavov. moa bé TO amo pins 
- eG Xx 
udropopov mpoiov aaTéreXeEs, OV 0 KAUAOS OTEP- 
a \ Zz 
podopos, otov 6 aitos Kat Ta Naxyava. 
ral or \ 
Aci 8€ tods Spous oUTws aTrobéyerOa Kai ap- 
la) iy. v 
Bdvew ws TIT Kal éml TO TAY Neyouevous* Evia 
X \ \ \ \ 
yap lows éradddtrew So€eve, Ta O€ Kal Tapa THY 
> / n 
ayoynvy addovotepa yiverOar Kal éxBaivew THs 
> e/ > / 
pvcews, olov pardyn Te eis Upos avayopevn 
\ lal \ 
Kal atrodevdpoupervn? cup Paiver yap ToUTO Kal 
nr a Ly ri \ 
ovK €v TOAND Xpovm GAN ev EE  ETTAa wNoly, 
a lal ig ma 
@oTe pikos Kal tayos Sopatiatoy yiverBat, bu’ 0 
lal / , 
Kal Baxtnpiats avtais xpevTat, TAELoVvos Se YpO- 
tA e / 
vou ylWoLevov KaTa ROYOV 17) aTrodoTIs* OMOLwS 
a rn 8 
8é kal él Tov TevTAWY: Kal yap TadTAa apBavet 
VA yy \ lal BA \ € if 
péyeOos: Ett S€ pwadrov Ayvot Kal 0 TadLoupos 
rn lg 
Kal 0 KLTTOS, BGO OMorOYyouLevMS TADTA yiveTat 
/ 
dévdpa Kai Tor Oapvedn yé éotiv. 0 O€ wUppLvos 
pn avaxabatpomevos éxPamvodtar Kal 7) Hpakrew- 
a Ni 
Tuxn Kapva. SoKel 5é ab’tn ye Kal TOV KapTroV 
, \ / , aN WEL 8 bial 
Bertim Kat Trew hépery éav paBdovs Tis ea 
1 @duvos... mhyavov, W.’s text transposes, without 
alteration, the definitions of @¢uvos and ¢pvyavoy as given 
in U. optyavoy 5¢ Td amd pls Kal ToAVTTEAEXES Kal TOAUKAQDSOY 
otov Baros madtovpos, Ald. So also M, but with a lacuna 
marked before ¢piyavoy and a note that the definition of 
Oiuvos is wanting. ¢piyavoy 5¢ 7d amd fi(ns Kal moAvaTéAexes 
kal moAUKAadoy oioy Kal yduBon kal mhyavov. Oduvos St awd flys 
moAvKAadov ofov Bdtos maAtovpos U. So also very nearly P,P». 
G gives to @duvos (frutex) the definition assigned in U to 


ppuyavoy (suffrutex) and the other definition is wanting. 
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a single stem, having knots and several branches, 
and it cannot easily be uprooted ; for instance, olive 
fig vine. 4A shrub is a thing which rises from the 
root with many branches; for instance, bramble 
Christ’s thorn. An under-shrub is a thing which 
rises from the root with many stems as well as many 
branches ; for instance, savory? rue. <A herb is a 
thing which comes up from the root with its leaves 
and has no main stem, and the seed is borne on the 
stem ; for instance, corn and pot-herbs. 

These definitions however must be taken and 
accepted as applying generally and on the whole. For 
in the case of some plants it might seem that our de- 
finitions overlap ; and some under cultivation appear 
to become different and depart from their essential 
nature, for instance, mallow ? when it grows tall and 
becomes tree-like. For this comes to pass in no long 
time, not more than six or seven months, so that in 
length and thickness the plant becomes as great as a 
spear, and men accordingly use it as a walking-stick, 
and after a longer period the result of cultivation is 
proportionately greater. So too is it with the beets ; 
they also increase in stature under cultivation, and so 
still more do chaste-tree Christ’s thorn ivy, so that, 
as is generally admitted, these become trees, and yet 
they belong to the class of shrubs. On the other 
hand the myrtle, unless it is pruned, turns into a 
shrub, and so does filbert*: indeed this last appears 
to bear better and more abundant fruit, if one leaves 


Note that W.’s transposition gives ral... al the proper 
force; § 4 shews that the typical ppiyavoy in T.’s view was 
TOAVTTEAEXES. : 

2 @suBpa conj. W.; yéu8pn MSS. But the first «a being 
meaningless, W. also suggests aicdpuBpiov for kat yauBpy. 

8 aj, leita, IB, Ge Gf te Aka ts 
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TAELOUS WS THS pies apvedous ovans. ov 


_povootéhexes & dv dd€evev ove 1 pnréa ovo 1) 


pova ove’ U] dm vos Eival, OVO OWS boa mapaSna- 
OTNTLKA amo TOV pegav andra TH ayoyn TovavTa 
Ta. paLpouLeveV Tov ddArAwy. a o€ Kal cot 
ToAVTENEXT bua her TOTNTA, Kadarrep poav 
paréav- €or b& Kal Tas éAdas KoTTabas Kal Tas 
OUKGS. 

Taxa 6 ay TEs pain eal dos peyeOer Kab pe 
KpoTNTL Siatperéov civat, Ta O€ é ioxvi Kal ao Gevela 
Kal TONVY POVLOTNTL Kal OALYOKPOVLOTHTL. TOV TE 
yap ppuyavoddy Kal AaxXaveodav évia , Hovo- 
oTeneyn Kal olov 6€évOpou puow EXovTa yiverat, 
xabldrep papavos TIHYAVOV, obey Kat Kadovot 
Teves Ta TowadTa devopohaxava, Ta Te Aaxavadn 
mara y] Ta TrEloTA OTA éyeatapelyy Aap aver 
Twas @oTrep ax pepovas Kal yiverat TO 6Xov ev 
oxmuart devdpader TANV OAUYOX POVL@TEPA. 

Ava 67 TavTa domep Reyopev OvUK axptBoroyn- 
Téov TH Ope GrAAA TO TUTM® ANTTéoV Tods 
aopia mous” émel Kal TAS Starpécers ofLolws, olor 
HuLEpoVv ayplov, KapTobopev aKapT OV, avOodopar 
avavO dy, dep trv purroBorov, Ta bev yap 
arypea Kal Hmepa Tapa Ty ayoyny eivat doxet- 
Tay yap Kal dryptov Kat Huepov dyno “Inrtov 
yiverOat tuyxavoy %) pn TuyXavov Oeparreias. 





1 7.e. so that the tree comes to look like a shrub from the 
growth of fresh shoots after cutting. cf. 2. 6.12; 2. 7.2 
phere conj. Bod. from G ; fadaris Ald. 
BOR iy 2. The Ionian philosopher. See Zeller, Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (Eng. trans.), 1. 281 f. 
* xa) add. W.; so G. 
* 4 conj. Sch,; «at UAld.Cam. Bas. H. 
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a good many of its branches untouched, since it is by 
nature like a shrub. Again neither the apple nor the 
pomegranate nor the pear would seem to be a tree of 
a single stem, nor indeed any of the trees which have 
side stems from the roots, but they acquire the char- 
acter of a tree when the other stems are removed. 
However some trees men even leave with their 
numerous stems because of their slenderness, for in- 
stance, the pomegranate and the apple, and they 
leave the stems of the olive and the fig cut short.! 


Haact classification impracticable: other possible bases of 
classification. 

Indeed it might be suggested that we should 
classify in some cases simply by size, and in some 
cases by comparative robustness or length of life. 
For of under-shrubs and those of the pot-herb 
class some have only one stem and come as it were 
to have the character of a tree, such as cabbage? 
and rue: wherefore some call these ‘tree-herbs’; and 
in fact all or most of the pot-herb class, when 
they have been long in the ground, acquire a sort 
of branches, and the whole plant comes to have a 
tree-like shape, though it is shorter lived than a tree. 

For these reasons then, as we are saying, one 
must not make a too precise definition ; we should 
make our definitions typical. For we must make 
our distinctions too on the same principle, as 
those between wild and cultivated plants, fruit- 
bearing and fruitless, flowering and _flowerless, 
evergreen and deciduous. Thus the distinction 
between wild and cultivated seems to be due 
simply to cultivation, since, as Hippon?® remarks, 
any plant may be either* wild or cultivated ac- 
cording as it receives or® does not receive attention. 
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dxapra 8 kal kdpripa Kal avOopopa Kai avavOj 
Tapa Tovs TOToUs Kal TOV dépa TOV TEpLéexoVTa: 
Tov avtov 8& tpdmov Kal gpuddoBOAa Kal deél- 
gurra. Tepl yap Edepaytivny ovd€ Tas apumédous 
ove Tas auKas hace pvdrAdoPorEty. 

"AAN buws Toaidta Svarpetéov: Eyer yap TL THS 
dicews Kowov opoiws év dévdpots Kal Oapvors Kat 
Tois dpuyavixols Kal Trowdcow" Umép OY Kal Tas 
aitias Stay Tis Aéyn Tepl TdvTwY Ko} SHAOV OTL 
Nextéov ody opitovta Kal” Exactov: evroyov 6é 
Kal tavtas Kowas elvar TavToV. dua bé Kal 
faivetai tia éyew pvortxiy Svagopav evOvs ent 
TOV ayplov Kal TOV Huépwv, eltrep Evia un Svva- 
tau Chy @oTep TA yewpyovpeva und Grws SéyeTat 
Oeparreiav adda YXeipw yivetalt, KaOdTEp EXaTH 
TEvKN KNNATTpPOV Kal ATAMS baa WuXpovs TOTFOUS 
iret Kal YLovadels, aoavtas 6€ Kal TOV ppvyau- 
KOV Kal ToLwOooV, olov KadmTapis Kal Oéppos. 
Hypepov O€ Kal aypltov dixavoy Karely avadépovTa 
mpos Te TaDTAa Kal 6dXwsS TPOS TO HuEepwTaToV: [6 
& avOpwmos %) wovov 7 pardtora Fepov.| 

IV. Wavepal dé xal cat avtas Tas pophas ai 
Siapopal tov bd\@v Te Kal popiwy, olov éyo 





1 GvOdgopa kal avav67 conj. Sch. from G; kaprégmopa &vOn 
P,Ald. ful. Ojo; Blin l673) 

3 ro.adTa «conj. W.; Siaperéov conj. Sch.; rots avrots 
aiperéov Ald. The sense seems to be: Though these 
‘secondary’ distinctions are not entirely satisfactory, yet 
(if we look to the causes of different characters), they are 
indispensable, since they are due to causes which affect all 
the four classes of our ‘ primary’ distinction. 

4 7.e. we must take the extreme cases. 

5 7.e. plants which entirely refuse cultivation. 
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Again the distinctions between fruitless and fruit- 
bearing,! flowering and flowerless, seem to be due 
to position and the climate of the district. And 
so too with the distinction between deciduous and 
evergreen. *Thus they say that in the district of 
Elephantine neither vines nor figs lose their leaves. 
Nevertheless we are bound to use such dis- 
tinctions.2 For there is a certain common character 
alike in trees, shrubs, under-shrubs, and _ herbs. 
Wherefore, when one mentions the causes also, 
one must take account of all alike, not giving 
separate definitions for each class, it being reasonable 
to suppose that the causes too are common to all. 
And in fact there seems to be some natural difference 
from the first in the case of wild and cultivated, 
seeing that some plants cannot live under the 
conditions of those grown in cultivated ground, 
and do not submit to cultivation at all, but de- 
teriorate under it; for instance, silver-fir fir holly, 


‘and in general those which affect cold snowy 


country; and the same is also true of some of the 
under-shrubs and herbs, such as caper and lupin. 
Now in using the terms ‘cultivated’ and ‘ wild’ 
4 we must make these® on the onehand our standard, 
and on the other that which is in the truest sense ® 
‘cultivated. 7™Now Man, if he is not the only 
thing to which this name is strictly appropriate, is at 
least that to which it most applies. 
Differences as to appearance and habitat. 

IV. Again the differences, both between the plants 

as wholes and between their parts, may be seen in 


8 JAws mpds Td. 2 mods TY BAws conj. St. : 
76 8 &vOpwros... huepov. I have bracketed this clause, 


which seems to be an irrelevant gloss. 
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4 4 / 
péyeOos Kal pixpoTns, oKANpOTNS pahaKoTyS, 
lal 7 a BA 
evoTns TPAXUTNS, pdoLov pudAdov TOV ANNOY, 
rn “fs By \ x 
aTrOs evpophia Kal Svopophia tus, ets O€ Kat 
/ y \ N 
KaAdKapTia Kal KaKOoKapTia. TAEw pev yap 
lal K: fs 
Soxel Ta aypia hépery, WOTEP AYPas KOTLVOS, KAN- 
/ \ \ e \ \ \ \ > \ 
io Sé Ta ipuepa Kal Tos YuAOS dé avTOUS 
\ v6 ¢ > lal 
yAuKuTépovs Kal ndlouvs Kal TO OAOV ws elTety 
EUKPAaTOUS LadNov. 
a: / 
Abrai te 8 dvaotkat tives @orrep elpntar d1a- 
opal, cat ére 8) waddov TOV akadpToV Kal KapTO- 
r ed 
fopav kal dudAdoBorov Kai aeupUArov Kal Oca 
bY a / \ yg Disk \ x 
adXa ToavTa. Tavtwmy b€ AnTTéov ael Kal Tas 
, ve 
KaTa TOUS TOTTOUS' ov yap ovd olov TE tows 
” e \ lal , x / 
arrows. ai b€ Toadtar ddEavey Av yeviKov Tia 
lal e Vg oe 
Trolely YwpLa OV, oiov évvdpav Kal yepoaiwy, WaTEP 
emt Tov Cowv. éEote yap ela THY huTaV & ov 
éu \ b] ¢ a a 8 fy \ © | 
vvatat pn év vyp@ Env: Sunpntar dé ado KAT 
adnro yévos TOV Lypav, OoTE TA pev ev TEXpacL 
\ 6e ? / \ 8 > a ¥, be VETS 
Ta O€ év Nipvats TA S ev ToTamois Ta Sé Kal ev 
avTn TH Oarattn pivecOa, TA wey EXaTT@ Kal ev 
n > a / 
TH Tap nuiv Ta Oé welSw Tepi THY épvOpav. ena 
6€ moTrepel KaOuypa Kal Edeva, KaOaTEp itéa Kal 
4 \ \ > > ef / a PNG 
mArdTavos, TA 5é ovK év DdaTe dvvapeva Cv odd 
drAws ANAA St@KOVTA Tovs Enpods TOrroUs: TOV & 
, 
éXaTTovey éoti & Kal ToOvS aiyradous. 





Ka 
1 kat? abtas tas conj. Sch.; xal td 7’ adtas tas U3 Kara 
tavtas ras MV Ald. ; 
2 ravtrwy ... Térovs, text perhaps defective. 
3 z.e. as to locality. STofea els 
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the appearance itself! of the plant. I mean differences 
such as those in size, hardness, smoothness or their 
opposites, as seen in bark, leaves, and the other 
parts; also, in general, differences as to comeliness 
or its opposite and as to the production of good or of 
inferior fruit. For the wild kinds appear to bear 
more fruit, for instance, the wild pear and wild olive, 
but the cultivated plants better fruit, having even 
flavours which are sweeter and pleasanter and in 
general better blended, if one may so say. 

These then as has been said, are differences of 
natural character, as it were, and still more so are 
those between fruitless and fruitful, deciduous and 
evergreen plants, and the like. But with all the 
differences in all these cases we must take into 
account the locality,? and indeed it is hardly possible 
to do otherwise. Such *differences would seem to 
give us a kind of division into classes, for instance, 
between that of aquatic plants and that of plants of 
the dry land, corresponding to the division which we 
make in the case of animals. For there are some 
plants which cannot live except in wet; and again 
these are distinguished from one another by their 
fondness for different kinds of wetness ; so that some 
grow in marshes, others in lakes, others in rivers, 
others even in the sea, smaller ones in our own 
sea, larger ones in the Red Sea. Some again, one 
may say, are lovers of very wet places,° or plants 
of the marshes, such as the willow and the plane. 
Others again cannot live at all® in water, but seek 
out dry places; and of the smaller sorts there are 
some that prefer the shore. 


5 i.e. though not actually living 7m water. 
8 908 dAws conj. W.; év téuTo1s Ald.H. Minime G. 
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Od piv adda Kal TovT@v el Tis axptBoro- 
a VA \ \ x e/ at x oe 
yeloOar OérXor, TA ev GY evpoL KOWa Kal WoTEP 
Me td \ \ 
apdtBia, cabarep pupixny itéav KrAyjOpav, Ta 6é 
al / z \ 
Kal TOV OMorOYOULEVOY YEpTalwV TEPYKOTA TOTE 
a a i 
ev Th Oarattn Brody, poivika cxirrav avbépiKov. 
ara Ta ToLaAdTA Kal OWS TO OUTW CKOTEL OVK 
> , > \ A IOV \ >» ~¢ s er 
oixelws éotl oxoTely: ovde yap ovd % Pvats ov- 
tal \ a \ 
Tws ovo év TOIS TOLOUTOLS EYEL TO GvayKatov. TAS 
Ge e , a 
bev ovv Statpéces Kal 6AwS THY icTOpiavy TOV pu- 
n 4 la) i 
TOY OUTW AnTTé0V. [4TavTa & ovY Kal TavTA Kal 
SS oo 7 / ” a fal 
Ta Gdda Stoicer Kabdrep eipntar tais Te TOV 
ef a \ a a , a Xd 
ddwv poppais Kal tais THY popiwy Svapopais, 7 
fal 7 \ be N + x an Ne / \ ON: 
TO éyew Ta O€ pn exeLV, 7) TO TAEL@ TA 
3 an Ve 3 
EXATTO, 1) TO AVOMoiws 7) Ooo TpoTroL SinpHvTaL 
, fal 
TpoTepov. oiKelov dé laws Kal Tovs TOTTOUS TUL- 
ee 
mapahauBave év ols Exacta mwépuKev 7 fn) 
, 7 
mépuxe yiverOar. weyarn yap Kal avtn dvapopa 
\ 2 n a 
Kal OvX HKioTa olKeia TOV huToY SLa TO GUYNpP- 
a a aA \ \ 
THoGat TH yh Kal pr) atrokeAvcOa KabaTep 
Ta Coa. | 
, ? al 
V. Ilespatéov & eimeiv tas kata pépos Sd1a- 
\ id x 4 / a lol 
ghopas ws dv KaforXov AéyovTas TP@ToOV Kal KOLVAS, 





1 @éAo: conj. Sch.; @éAe: Ald. H. 

2 e%po: conj. Sch.; e%pn Ald. ; efpy H. 

3 Presumably as being sometimes found on the shore below 
high-water mark. 


*amavra . . . (da. This passage seems not to belong 
here (W.). ; 


° rpdmot conj. Sch. ; téro UMV AIA. 
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However, if one should wish! to be precise, one 
would find? that even of these some are impartial 
and as it were amphibious, such as tamarisk willow 
alder, and that others even of those which are 
admitted to be plants of the dry land sometimes live 
in the sea,? as palm squill asphodel. But to con- 
sider all these exceptions and, in general, to consider 
in such a manner is not the right way to proceed. 
For in such matters too nature certainly does not 
thus go by any hard and fast law. Our distinctions 
therefore and the study of plants in general must be 
understood accordingly. 4To return—these plants 
as well as all others will be found to differ, as has 
been said, both in the shape of the whole and 
in the differences between the parts, either as to 
having or not having certain parts, or as to having 
a greater or less number of parts, or as to having 
them differently arranged, or because of other dif- 
ferences ® such as we have already mentioned. And 
it is perhaps also proper to take into account the 
situation in which each plant naturally grows or 
does not grow. For this is an important distinc- 
tion, and specially characteristic of plants, because 
they are united to the ground and not free from 
it like animals. 


Characteristic differences in the parts of plants, whether 
general, special, or seen in qualities and properties. 
V. Next we must try to give the differences as 
to particular parts, in the first instance speaking 
broadly of those of a general character,’ and then 


6 j.e. those which divide plants into large classes (e.g. 


evergreen and deciduous). 
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eta Kal’ &xactov, baotepov éml mAciov waTrep 
davabewpovvTas. 

"Eott 52 Ta bev opbogun Kal paxpoorenexn 
xadarep edarn TEVKN KUT APLTTOS, Ta 6é oKO- 
MOTEpa wal Bpaxvorerexn oiov itéa ovKi) pola, 
Kal Kata TAXOS b€ Kal AeTTOTNTA opmotas. 
Kal Tad TH pev HOvOTTENEXN Ta be TrohU- 
otenéyn todTo 5€ TavTO TpoTOV Twa Kal 7 
TapaBracrntiKa H arapadpraoTta eiva Kal 
TohuKAAOH Kal ohuyonraba cabarep 0 poimé, 
Kal é€v avrols TOUTOLS TL KATA ioxvy 7 TAX OS i) 
Tas tovai’tas dvahopds. Tadw Ta pev eTrTO- 
prova, kala ep abun pirupa, Ta 6€ Tayvprota, 
xabdmep dpds. éTe Ta pev ecogprora, cabdmep 
pnréa ouKh, Ta O€ Tpaxuroa, xabdmep aypia 
dpvs perros poin€. mavra dé véa pev ovta 
Aevopovorepa, Gmroynpac KovTa éé Tpaxuparovo- 
TEpa, eva b€ Kal pngiprova, Kabamep auTrENOS, TA 
6é Kal Os TeplTim TEL, olov av6paxrn, pnréa 
KOpapos. éote 6€ Kal TOV ev TapKoons o ) povos, 
olov peddov dpuds aiyelpou: Tov 6é ivedys Kal 
doapkos opoiws Sévdpov Kal Cduvev Kal éTreTEetor, 
olov auméXov KaAdwou Tupod. Kal TOV meV 
TONUAOTFOS, Olov hirvpas éAAaTHS auTrédov ALVO- 
omdptov Kpopvav, Tov 5&é povdnXoTros, oiov cuKAS 


1 7.e. taking account of differences in qualities, etc. See 
§ 4, but the order in which the three kinds of ‘ differences’ 
are discussed is not that which is here given; the second is 
taken first and resumed at 6. 1, the third begins at 5. 4, the 
first at 14. 4. 

2 raitd conj. Sch.; adr) UMVPAId. ; 

3 rpaxvpaodtepa conj. H. from G; aaxvd. UMAId. 

cf. Plin. 16. 126. 
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of special differences between individual kinds; and 
after that we must take a wider range, making as it 
were a fresh survey.! 

Some plants grow straight up and have tall stems, 
as silver-fir fir cypress; some are by comparison 
crooked and have short stems, as willow fig pome- 
granate ; and there are like differences as to degree 
_ of thickness. Again some have a single stem, others 
many stems; and this difference corresponds? more 
or less to that between those which have side- 
growths and those which have none, or that between 
those which have many branches and those which 
have few, such as the date-palm. And in these 
very instances we have also differences in strength 
thickness and the like. Again some have thin 
bark, such as bay and lime; others have a thick 
bark, such as the oak. And again some have 
smooth bark, as apple and fig; others rough bark, 
as ‘wild oak’ (Valonia oak) cork-oak and date-palm. 
However all plants when young have smoother 
bark, which gets rougher * as they get older; and 
some have cracked bark,* as the vine; and in some 
cases it readily drops off, as in andrachne apple ® 
and arbutus. And again of some the bark is fleshy, 
as in cork-oak oak poplar; while in others it is 
fibrous and not fleshy ; and this applies alike to trees 
shrubs and annual plants, for instance to vines 
reeds and wheat. Again in some the bark has more 
than one layer, as in lime silver-fir vine Spanish 
broom ® onions’; while in some it consists of only 

4 fmtlpao conj. St.; pilpora (2?) U3; pidiprow P.; puGo- 
roa PoAld. of, 4. 15. 2, Plin. lc. 

5 unaéa conj. H. Steph., etce.; vnrcia UMPAId.; rhrcu 
Pe Venecfbline tc. 

6 G appears to have read Alyou, owdprov. Ci One Os 
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Kahapiov aipas. Kata pev On TOUS PAoLovs eV 
TOUTOLS aL Suapopat. 

Tav &€ Evh@v aitav Kal dXws TOV KaVrAOV ob 
pep ELoL TapKacets, olov Opes VKH, Kal TOV 
eratrévey pdpvou TevTAOV K@velou: ot SE 4 doapxot, 
Kadatrep Kebpou AwToU KuTapiTTov. Kal ob pev 
ivooels* TA rap THIS éXaTHnS Kal TOU polvexos Evra 
Toadta: Ta bé diva, KaOdTEp THS GUKIS. waav- 
Tas 66 Kal TA pev preBooy Tad apreBa. Tept 
dé Ta ppuyavind Kal Bapvod Kal Odh@s TA day 
pata Kat Gdras Tis dy AdBor Stapopds: oO bey 
yap Kddapos yovaTades, 6 5é Bdtos Kal o 
manrtoupos axav0adn. 1 S€ TPN Kai eva TOV 
Erelov 7) Ayuvalov opoiws adiappaxta Kal onan, 
Kabamep cxXoivos. 6 5€ TOD KUTElpov Kat BouTO- 
jou KAUNOS OMAaNOTHTA TWa EXEL Tapa TOUTOUS* 
ére S€ waAXov tows 0 TOU pUKNTOS. 

Attra pev 87 d0Eaev dv && ay ) atvOeows. ai 
Se Kata Ta TAaOn Kal Tas duVapets olov oKAN- 
POTNS MANAKOTHS YALTXpPOTHS KPAavpoTNS <TUKVO- 
THS> pavotns KovpoTns BaputTns Ka) dca ara 
ToLadTa’ ev yap itéa Kal XAwpOY Evo Koddor, 
@otep 0 perros, 7 S€ TUEOS Kat 1 EBevos ovede 
avaviévta. Kal Ta wev oytfeTat, KaOaTEp TA THs 





1 Sapvov conj. W.; @duvov P,; Badavov Ald. H. 

2 xwvelov conj. Sch.; xwvfov Ald.U (corrected to kwyvelouv). 
Chigeii Onna: 

3 8¢ diva conj. See from G.; 5 Biva U; 8 waved Ald.; 
$e... va M. ; 

‘ bAnuwara conj. Sch. (a general term including shrubs, 
under-shrubs, etc. ¢f. 1. 6.7; 1. 10. 6); xAnquara, Ald. 
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one coat, as in fig reed darnel. Such are the 
respects in which bark differs. 

Next of the woods themselves and of stems 
generally some are fleshy, as in oak and fig, and, 
among lesser plants, in buckthorn! beet hemlock?; 
while some are not fleshy, for instance, prickly cedar 
nettle-tree cypress. Again some are fibrous, for of 
this character is the wood of the silver-fir and the 
date-palm ; while some are not fibrous,? as in the 
fig. In like manner some are full of ‘ veins,’ others 
veinless. Further in shrubby plants and under- 
shrubs and in woody plants‘ in general one might 
find other differences: thus the reed is jointed, 
while the bramble and Christ’s thorn have thorns on 
the wood. Bulrush and some of the marsh or pond 
plants are in like manner® without joints and smooth, 
like the rush; and the stem of galingale and sedge 
has a certain smoothness beyond those just men- 
tioned; and still more perhaps has that of the 
mushroom. 


Differences as to qualities and properties. 


These then would seem to be the differences in 
the parts which make up the plant. Those which 
belong to the qualities ® and properties are such as 
hardness or softness, toughness or brittleness, close- 
ness or openness of texture, lightness or heaviness, 
and the like. For willow-wood is light from the 
first, even when it is green, and so is that of the 
cork-oak ; but box and ebony are not light even 
when dried. Some woods again can be split,’ such 

5 éuolws, sense doubtful ; éuevtuey conj. W. 


83dé6n, cf. 1. 1. 1 n. 
7 gxi€era: conj. W.; cxicdevra UMVAId.; oxird H. ; 


fissiles G. 
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cal e \ lol 
érdtys, Ta 5€ eVOpavaTa padXov, olov Ta TIS 
\ n an \ \ 
edidas. Kal Td ev dola, oloy Ta THs aKTHS, TA € 
’ t e a lal Vf \ S f 
6Cadn, olov Ta THS TEvKNS Kal EhaTNS. 
a / fol 

Aei 88 Kal tas Toltattas trodkapBavew THs 

\ > / r > 
dtcews. evoxLoTov pev yap 1) EhaTH TO evdu- 
an % x \ 
mopelv, evOpavaTov O€ 1) éXaa 61a TO TKOALOY Kat 

» ¥ li 

okAnpov. evKapmrTov dé 7 pidupa Kal doa addra 

\ \ 
Sud TO ydioxpav éyerv THY bypoTnTa. PBapu O€ 7) 

\ / \ e y e Z£ ie be 8 la) (4 : 
pev mvEos Kal 4 eBevos Ste TUKVA, 7) OE OPUS OTL 

n ¢ fi \ % \ BA / \ 
yeaoes. aoatTtas O€ Kal TA AKA TaVTA TOS 
THY PUTLY TOS AVAYETAL. 

VI. Avadépovor 8€ Kal tais untpaiss TpaToV 
pev ef Evia exer 1) pon exer, KaOdTEep TwWés hacLY 
dAnka Te Kal THY aKTHy: éTerta Kal ev avTots 
Tois éyovou TOV pev yap éoTe capKwdns TOV 

\ 4 lal X € f \ td 
Sé Evrwdns Tov dé tyevodns. Kal capK@dns 

\ I a lal an 
ev olov apméXov cuKAs pndéas pods aKThs 

/ 6 AY) be Uf / sf 
vapOnkos. Evr@dns dé Titvos éXdtTHs TeEvKNS, 

\ tr ef 8 \ \ ” é 5 > rs 
Kal parirota avTn Sia TO évdados eivat. TOVT@V 
> Yj és 
8 éte oxdnpotepar Kxat muKvoTepar Kpavetas 

/ \ / rn 
mptvov Spvos Kuticov cuxapivov éBévov Tod. 

/ al 

Atagépovot 5é avtal Kal toils xpopmace 

f NY n , a a 
pérawat yap Ths €Bévou Kal Ths dpvds, vy KaXovat 

/ la 
peravepvov. cmracardé oxAnpotepat Kal Kpaupo- 





1 7.e. break across the grain. e%@pavora mP; &@pavaTa 
UPAId.; fragilis G. cf. 5. 5, Plin. 16. 186. 

2 &o(a conj. Palm. from G ; Aoté UPAId. 

® ze. across the grain. 2 Cheon Ores 5 of. 5.1. 4, 

6 T. appears not to agree as to elder ; see below. 
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as that of the silver-fir, while others are rather break- 
able,t such as the wood of the olive. Again some 
are without knots,? as the stems of elder, others 
have knots, as those of fir and silver-fir, 

Now such differences also must be ascribed to, the 
essential character of the plant: for the reason why 
the wood of silver-fir is easily split is that the 
grain is straight, while the reason why olive-wood is 
easily broken? is that it is crooked and hard. Lime- 
wood and some other woods on the other hand are 
easily bent because their sap is viscid.t Boxwood 
and ebony are heavy because the grain is close, and 
oak because it contains mineral matter. In like 
manner the other peculiarities too can in some way 
be referred to the essential character. 


Further ‘ special’ differences, 


VI. Again there are differences in the ‘core’: in 
the first place according as plants have any or have 
none, as some say ® is the case with elder among other 
things; and in the second place there are differences 
between those which have it, since in different plants 
it is respectively fleshy, woody, or membranous ; 
fleshy, as in vine fig apple pomegranate elder ferula ; 
woody, as in Aleppo pine silver-fir fir; in the last- 
named? especially so, because it is resinous. Harder 
again and closer than these is the core of dog-wood 
kermes-oak oak laburnum mulberry ebony nettle- 
tree. 

The cores in themselves also differ in colour; for 
that of ebony and oak is black, and in fact in 
the oak it is called ‘ oak-black’; and in all these the 
core is harder and more brittle than the ordinary 


7 afr conj. Sch.; ait) UAId.; adr7 MV ; avrijs Py. 
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Tepat TOV Evhov" ov’ 6 Kal ovN, bmopevouet 
Kany. pavoTepar € al fev at a) ov. tpeve- 
Seis 8 év yey Tots Sévdpors ovK eiolv 4 oTavLoL, 
év S& rots Oapvadect Kal Gws Tois UAjpacW 
olov Kardum te Kal vapOnke Kat Tols ToLovTors 
elclv. eyes S& THY pTpay Ta pev peyarnv Kal 
pavepay, ws mplvos Opus Kal TadrAa 7 poerpn- 
péva, Ta 8 adhavertépav, olov éhaa mvEos ov 
yap éoTw apopiopévny otto NaBeiv, GANA Kat 
act Ties ov KaTa TO pécov Gdra Kata TO Tay 
exely: doTE pon elvae TOTOY @ploMeEvO" de 8 Kal 
évia ove av dd€evey Gdws EXE: ETEL KaL TOU 
doivixos ovdepia paivetar Siabopa Kat’ oveév. 
Avadépovar S& Kal tails pifas. Ta pev yap 
morvppita Kal paxpoppita, Kabanep oven Spis 
mrdTavos: édy yap éxwat Toor, ép dcovody 
mpoépxovtar. Ta bé oduydppita, Kabdrep pord 
pnréa: Ta Se povopprta, Kabdrep éhaTn TEvKN’ 
povoppita S& oTws, Ste play peyaddnv THY Els 
Babos exer puxpas S€ ard TavTNS Telos. EXoUGL 
Sé cal TOV pn povoppifav eva Thy Ex TOU pécoU 
peyiotny Kat kata Bddovs, @oTep apvydary 
édaa 5é pepav TavTnv Tas O€ adras pelfous Kat 
@s KexapKwopévas. éTe 5é THY pev TayetaL 
paAXov TOV dé dvopanrels, KaOdTep Saduns éXaas* 
TOV bé Tacat NeTTAl, KaOdTEp auTédov. Sva- 
hépovor Sé Kal NevoTyTL Kal TpaXUTHTE Kal TUKYO- 
THTL TavT@OV yap ai pila pavoTepar TOV ava, 


1 waverepat. .. o¥: text can hardly be sound, but sense is 
clear. 2 i.e. homogeneous. 3 Plin. 16. 127. 

4 3. 6. 4 seems to give a different account. 

> of. O.P. 3. 23. 5, and rapriddns CLP. 1. 12.333. 21. 5. 
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wood ; and for this reason the core of these trees can 
not be bent. Again the core differs in closeness 
of texture.| A membranous core is not common 
in trees, if indeed it is found at all; but it is found 
in shrubby plants and woody plants generally, as in 
reed ferula and the like. Again in some the core is 
large and conspicuous, as in kermes-oak oak and 
the other trees mentioned above; while in others it 
is less conspicuous, as in olive and box. For in these 
trees one cannot find it isolated, but, as some say, it 
is not found in the middle of the stem, being diffused 
throughout, so that it has no separate place; and for 
this reason some trees might be thought to have no 
core at all; in fact in the date-palm the wood is 
alike throughout.? 


Differences im root. 


3 Again plants differ in their roots, some having 
many long roots, as fig oak plane; for the roots of 
these, if they have room, run to any length. Others 
again have few roots, as pomegranate and apple, 
others a single root, as silver-fir and fir; these have 
a single root in the sense that they have one long 
one‘ which runs deep, and a number of small ones 
branching from this. Even in some of those which 
have more than a single root the middle root is the 
largest and goes deep, for instance, in the almond; 
in the olive this central root is small, while the 
others are larger and, as it were, spread out crab- 
wise. Again the roots of some are mostly stout, of 
some of various degrees of stoutness, as those of 
bay and olive; and of some they are all slender, 
as those of the vine. Roots also differ in degree 
of smoothness and in density. For the roots of all 
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TUKVOTEPAL b€ ara addov Kal Evdwdéotepar 
Kal al pev iweders, OS al THs éraTns, at dé oapK- 
@OELS ardOD, @omep at THs Spvos, ai 6€ otov 
afesers Kal Puoavecess, domEp at THIS éXaas’ 
TOUTO 6é ore TAS Nerras Kab puKpas, ToANas 
exovet Kal aOpoas* érel wacatl Ye Kal TavTas 
amopvovew amd Tov peyddov arr’ ovxKX opoiws 
aOpoas Kal TONNAS. 

"Eote 68 kal Ta pev Babupprta, xabarep dps, 
Ta e émuToharopprta, cabdrep éhda pov pnréa 
KUTAPUTTOS. ere be ai pev ev0eiat Kal opanrets, 
ai dé oxodtal Kal TAparaT Tova aL TOUTO yap 
ov poovov oupPaiver Sua TOS TOTFOUS TO 11) 
evodetv ara Kat THIS gucews aris éoTLW, @oTEp 
emt TAS daguns Kal THs éddas:  O€ TUKH Kal TA 
TOLAUTA oKododTaL dua TO LH evodelv. 

6 “Amacat o EH ENT por xabdmep Kal Ta oTENEXN 
Ka ot dic pepoves Kal evrAOYyOV amo THS apis. 
etal 6€ Kal ai pev mapaphacryTiKcal els TO GVO, 
Kad atrep ayrrédov poas, ai é amapapracrot, 
Kxabarep edaTs KuTrapiT Tou TEvKNS. ai avtal 
dé Ssadhopal Kat TOV PpvyaviKov Kal TOV TroLwdaV 
Kal TOV adAXwWY' TAY eb SAWS Eva put) EXEL, 
Kabatep Udvov pvKns mecis KEepavvior. Ta pev 
Toruppiba cabarep mupos Tibn KplOn, wav TO 
TOLOUTO, xabdmep elxalovoas: Ta & oduyoppita 

6 Kabar ep ' Ta YespoTd. oxedov éé Kal TOV AaXav- 
@o@v Ta TrElcTa povoppita, olov padavos 





1 ré(is xepatyioy: mvtos kpaviov UMVALIA. ; wé(is conj. Sch. 
from Athen. 2. 59; kepatdyioy conj. W. cf. Plin. 3. 36 and 37, 
Juv. 5. 117. 2 eixaCovoas : word corrupt; so UMVAId. 

By Phin 19) 198: 
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plants are less dense than the parts above ground, 
but the density varies in different kinds, as also does 
the woodiness. Some are fibrous, as those of the 
silver-fir, some fleshier, as those of the oak, some are 
as it were branched and tassel-like, as those of the 
olive; and this is because they have a large number 
of fine small roots close together ; for all in fact pro- 
duce these from their large roots, but they are not 
so closely matted nor so numerous in some cases as 
in others. 

Again some plants are deep-rooting, as the oak, 
and some have surface roots, as olive pomegranate 
apple cypress. Again some roots are straight and 
uniform, others crooked and crossing one another. 
For this comes to pass not merely on account of the 
situation because they cannot find a straight course ; 
it may also belong to the natural character of the 
plant, as in the bay and the olive; while the fig and 
such like become crooked because they can not find 
a straight course. 

All roots have core, just as the stems and branches 
do, which is to be expected, as all these parts are 
made of the same materials. Some roots again have 
side-growths shooting upwards, as those of the vine 
and pomegranate, while some have no side-growth, 
as those of silver-fir cypress and fir. The same 
differences are found in under-shrubs and herbaceous 
plants and the rest, except that some have no roots 
at all, as truffle mushroom bullfist ! ‘thunder-truffle.’ 
Others have numerous roots, as wheat one-seeded 
wheat barley and all plants of like nature, for 
instance,2.... Some have few roots, as legu- 
minous plants. *And in general most of the pot- 
herbs have single roots, as cabbage beet celery 
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la) \ 4 \ > 

TeDTAOV céAwvov AadTabOS' TANVY Evia Kal aTro- 

\ / x iN 

duddas exer peyadas, olov To aéAtvoy Kat 70 

fal e f an 

TeDTAOV: Kal as dv KATA Oyo TavTa BabuppLt- 
rn \ n A / 

drepa tev Sévdpwv. eiol b& Tay pev capK@ders, 
/ / 4 

Kabdrep padpavidos yoyyvAloos apou KpoKou: 

A e , , \ A 

tov 5é EvrAw@ders, olov ev@mov @xijou’ Kal TOV 
nr ° \ \ wf 

aypiov S¢ Tov TAElLaT@V, Bowv pi) evOdS Telous 

lal nan \ fol 

Kai oxrlouevat, Kabdnep tupov KpiOhs Kal THs 

\ an / AN 

Kadovupéevns Toas. avTn yap év Tots EreTELOLs Kat 

aA A im / \ 

év Tols Trov@becwv 4 Stahopa TOV pilav WaTE TAS 

\ > \\ / a, ” \ c fal 
peev evOvs axilecOar TrELOUS OVTAaS Kal Opanrets, 

lal 3 Yi 
Tov 5é ddXwv play %) S00 Tas peyioTas Kai GdXas 
amo TOUTMD. 

"Onrws S€ wrelouvs ai Stadhopal tov pilav ev 
Tois UAjpact Kal ayav@deow: eiol yap al pev 
Evrwders, OoTep al TOD @kipou: ai é capKadets, 
e/ e rn A \ y \ La a 
WOTEP Al TOU TEVTAOU KA ETL 69 padXov TOU 
BA \ b] Ve N in € x id 
dpov Kat aododédov kal KpoKov' at b€ waTEp 

an / lal 
€x proLovd Kal capKos, @oTrep al TOV pagavidev Kab 
yoyyvAtowy: al dé yovaT@ders, OaTrEp al TOY KANG- 
pov Kal aypootewy Kal el TLKANaLOCES, Kal wovat 

\ & x a a 
67 avtat 7 pwarto buorat Tots vTép yis* womeEp 

N / a a 
yap Karapot elow épprCwpévor Tais AeTTALs. at 
Oe ny) YS) XK ON: ) es iva fol f- 
€ AeTTUPw@OELS 7) HANOLWOELS, OLOV AL TE THS TKLAANS 

\ an lal X / fal 
Kat ToD BorSod Kat Ete Kpopvov Kal TV TOvTOLS 
c / 5) \ a a 
OMoi@V. aiel yap éoTe TrEpLatpety AUTOV. 

/ N \ n lal 

Ilavta 6¢ ta towadta Soxet xabdrep dvo yévn 
ig a y . a de Nee ps a 
pilav éyew tots dé Kal ddXos TA KeharoBaph 

\ fi 
Kal Kkatappila wdvta: THY Te TapKedyn TavTnY 





1 The same term being applied to ‘herbaceous’ plants in 
general. 2 Plin. 19. 98. 
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monk’s rhubarb; but some have large side-roots, as 
celery and beet, and in proportion to their size these 
root deeper than trees. Again of some the roots are 
fleshy, as in radish turnip cuckoo-pint crocus; of 
some they are woody, as in rocket and basil. And 
so with most wild plants, except those whose roots 
are to start with numerous and much divided, as 
those of wheat barley and the plant specially} called 
‘grass.’ For in annual and herbaceous plants this is 
the difference between the roots:—Some are more 
numerous and uniform and much divided to start 
with, but the others have one or two specially large 
roots and others springing from them. 

To speak generally, the differences in roots are 
more numerous in shrubby plants and pot-herbs ; 
2 for some are woody, as those of basil, some fleshy, as 
those of beet, and still more those of cuckoo-pint 
asphodel and crocus; some again are made, as it 
were, of bark and flesh, as those of radishes and 
turnips; some have joints, as those of reeds and 
dog’s tooth grass and of anything of a reedy charac- 
ter; and these roots alone, or more than any others, 
resemble the parts above ground; they are in fact 
like? reeds fastened in the ground by their fine roots. 
Some again have scales or a kind of bark, as those of 
squill and purse-tassels, and also of onion and things 
like these. In all these it is possible to strip off 
a coat. 

Now all such plants, seem, as it were, to have two 
kinds of root ; and so, in the opinion of some, this is 
true generally of all plants which have a solid ‘head’ 
and send out roots from it downwards. These have, 


3 7.e. the main root is a sort of repetition of the part 
above ground, 4 7,e. bulb, corm, rhizome, ete. 
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Kal prowwdn, Kaldarep 1 okidna, Kal Tas amo 
rabtns dTromepuKuias’ ov yap NETTOTHTL Kal TAXV- 
tnt. dtabépover povov, BaTEp ai TaY Sévopwv Kal 
TOV NaxXdveVv, GAN GAdolov ExXovoL TO yévos. 
expaveotatn & on 7) Te TOD apov Kal 7) TOU KU- 
qelpou: % pev yap Taxela Kal rela Kal capK@dys, 
% O& RETT? Kal ivwdns. SLOTTED aTopHceELev av 
Tus ef pitas Tas ToLavTas Oetéov' f wey yap KaTa 
yhs Sokaev dv, 4 6& Umevavtiws Eyovot Tais 
ddrats ovK dv Sokauev. 1 pev yap pila eT TO- 
Tépa mpos TO TOppw Kal ael avvokus: 7 dé TOV 
oKIAXoY Kal TOV BorXBav Kal TOV apov avd- 
TAN. 

"Ere & ai pév GAdat KaTa TO TAdYLOY adiact 
pitas, ai 6€ TOV TKINAOY Kal Tov BodkBav OUK 
adiacw: ovdé Tav cKopddov Kal TOV Kpoptav. 
brws S€ ye €v TavTals ai KaTa pécov ex THS 
Keharhs nptnuevar paivovtar pifar Kat Tpépor- 
Tat. TtovTo & waTrep KUpa 7) KapTros, GOev Kal ot 
éyyeoToKa éyovTes OV KaKas* ET dE TOY GOV 
ToLodTo pev ovdév éotiv~ érrel 5é TrEloY 7) PUaes 
) Kata pilav tavTn atopiay éxe. TO yap 81 
map Néyelv TO KATA ys pifav ovK opOdyv: Kal yap 
av 6 Kavros Tod BorBod Kal o Tod ynOvou Kat 


1 ras conj. Sch.; rHs Ald.H.; thy . . . dromepuxviay P. 

2 GAN’ GAXAOtoy Exovor conj. St.; aAAG Aetoy Exovtes PMV 
Ald.; dAAotoy éx. mBas.mP from G3; Ad’ aAdAozoy Exoveat 
conj. Scal. SoCfa a LOM: 


4 rad ded Ald. ; del eal conj. W. 5 Plin. 19; 99! 
6 ¢f. the definition of ‘root,’ 1. 1. 9. , 
7 éyyedtoka A€yovres conj. W.; cy. 7 Tav eyyeotéKwy 


TovTwv yeveois in Athenaeus’ citation of this passage (2. 60) 
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that is to say, this fleshy or bark-like root, like squill, 
as well as the! roots which grow from this. For 
these roots not only diifer in degree of stoutness, 
like those of trees and pot-herbs; they are of quite 
distinct classes.2 This is at once quite evident in 
cuckoo-pint and galingale,® the root being in the one 
ease thick smooth and fleshy, in the other thin and 
fibrous. Wherefore we might question if such roots 
should be called ‘ roots’ ; inasmuch as they are under 
ground they would seem to be roots, but, inasmuch 
as they are of opposite character to other roots, they 
would not. For your root gets slenderer as it gets 
longer and tapers continuously * to a point; but the 
so-called root of squill purse-tassels and cuckoo-pint 
does just the opposite. 

Again, while the others send out roots at the 
sides, this is not the case® with squill and purse- 
tassels, nor yet with garlic and onion. In general 
in these plants the roots which are attached to 
the ‘head’ in the middle appear to be real roots 
and receive nourishment,® and this ‘head’ is, as 
it were, an embryo or fruit; wherefore those who 
call such plants ‘plants which reproduce them- 
selves underground’’ give a fair account of them. 
In other kinds of plants there is nothing of this 
sort.8 But a difficult question is raised, since here 
the ‘root’ has a character which goes beyond what 
one associates with roots. For it is not right to call 
all that which is underground ‘root,’ since in that 
case the stalk? of purse-tassels and that of long 
onion and in general any part which is under- 
evteos olcadeyorres U; vy te Tots dorots aAéyovtes MV (omit- 
ting te) Ald. (omitting tos). 

8 ro.odTo pey ovdéyv conj. W.; TodTo nev MSS. 

9 dy 6 kavads Conj. St.; avdcavdaos Ald. 
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Odws doa KATE Babous éotlv elnoav ay piar, 
Kat TO Vdovoy be wal 0 Kadodat TUES doxiov wal 
TO oviryyov Kal el TL GAXO UToyevov éotiv: wv 
ovdér €or pita: duvdper yap Set puorKy Sratpetv 
Kal Ov TOTO. 

Taxa 88 TodTo pev opOas héyerau, pita dé ovdev 
iyrr ov éorw" anna ovaopa TIS abvrn TOV pucav, 
@ore THY [ev Twa TOLAUT HY eivar Thy 6€ TOLaUTHY 
Kal Tpéperdat THY ETépav vmo THs éTépas. KatTot 
Kab avtal ai TapKaders €otxacw édKev. TAS 
yoov Tov dpov Tp0 ToD Pracravew orpépoucr 
cal ylyvovtTat petlous KONUOLEVAL dra Bivac m™ pos 
TH Brdornow. érrel éTt ye mavTeov TOV TOLOU- 
TOY uy) pvous él TO KaTO Hadov | perret pavepov" 
ol mev yap KavAol Kal dds Ta avw Bpayéa Kal 
acOevn, ta b€ KaTwM peydha Kal TOANA Kal 
ioxXupa ov povoy él TaV cipnuévav ara Kal etl 
KaNdpou Kal dypwartos Kal drXws Oca carapody 
Kal TOUTOLS Gpuo La. Kal doa 61 vapOnxwdn, Kal 
TOUT@V pitae peydhat Kal capKooels. 

TlovAra@ 8 cal tov mornday & éyer ToravTas pitas, 
olov om anag KPOKOS Kal TO TepotKLoy eahovpevov" 
Kal yap TOUTO Tayelas Te Kal TELUS exel Tas 
pifas ) PUAXa: KanreiTaL be mrepoiKtov Sua TO TOUS 
Tépdixas éyxudlecOat kal dpuTTev. opmotws dé 





1 Bdous conj. Sch.; 8260s Ald. 

2 kal 0 W. after U; cal om. Ald.; G omits also 7d before 
oviyyov, making the three plants synonymous. The passage 
is cited by Athen., Lc, with considerable variation. 

3 ro.avT ny Conj. St.; 3 tocavtny MSS. 
4 7.e. the fleshy root (tuber, etc.). 
5 7.e. the fibrous root (root proper). 
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ground? would be a root, and so would the truffle, 
the plant which? some call puf€-ball, the wingon, and 
all other underground plants. Whereas none of these 
is a root; for we must base our definition on natural 
function and not on position. 

However it may be that this is a true account and 
yet that such things are roots no less; but in that 
case we distinguish two different kinds of root, one 
being of this character? and the other of the other, 
and the one‘ getting its nourishment from the 
other®; though the fleshy roots too themselves seem 
to draw nourishment. At all events men invert ® the 
roots of cuckoo-pint before it shoots, and so they 
become larger by being prevented from pushing“ 
through to make a shoot. For it is evident that the 
nature of all such plants is to turn downwards for 
choice ; for the stems and the upper parts generally 
are short and weak, while the underground parts 
are large numerous and strong, and that, not only in 
the instances given, but in reeds dog’s-tooth grass 
and in general in all plants of a reedy character and 
those like them. Those too which resemble ferula ® 
have large fleshy roots. 

9Many herbaceous plants likewise have such roots, 
as colchicum 1° crocus and the plant called ‘ par- 
tridge-plant’; for this too has thick roots which are 
more numerous than its leaves. 1 (It is called the 
‘partridge-plant’ because partridges roll in it and 
grub it up.) So too with the plant called in Egypt 


8 grpépovor conj. Sch.; tpépovo. MVAld.; cf. 7. 12. 2. 
7 S:aBjvar conj. W.; diadetva: UMV. 
8 je, have a hollow stem (umbelliferous plants, more or 
less). 2 Pline 19.99: 
10 grddat UMV; daonddacé mBas.: perhaps corrupt. 
1 Plin, 21. 102. 
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ra TO &V Aiyirr@ Kahovpevov oviry'you" Ta pev 
yap purra peydha Kal 0 Braoros avroo Bpaxus, 
n Oe pila papa Kab ear aomep 0 KapTOs. 
Ouapéper Te Kal eoOleTat, Kal cudré yout o€ OTav 
0 TOTAPOS aroBy orpepovTes Tas Barous. pave- 
porara dé Kal mrelarny EYOvTA 7 pos Ta addra 
Seadopav TO oihpeov Kab 7) Kahoupevn paryboapts: 
cpporépov yap TOUT@Y Kal ATavT@V TOV TOLOUTO@Y 
év rais piSaes parrov  dvow. TadTa pev odv 
TaUTN ANTTEA. 

"Evia o€ TOV pegav Treleo oogavev av exew 
dtaopav Tapa TAS elpnyevas® olov at Te THS dpa- 
xidvns Kal TOU opotou TO apace pépovar yap 
apporepac KapTov obk ehdtt@ ToD dve Kal play 
peev pigar TO apaxades TobTo maxetay Exel THY 
KaTa Babous, Tas © dddas ep OV 0 KapTos 
NertoTépas Kal én aKp@ [xat] oxecopevas TON- 
ran’ piret éé pddaora xepia Ta Ubappa- pur- 
ov 6é€ ovdérepov exer TOUT@Y OVO’ Bova Tos 
PvAXOLS, GAN wOoTeEp audixapTra uadrov éotiv: 6 
kal daivetar Pavpacuov. ai pev ovv poets 
cal Ouvdmels TOTAUTAS Exovat Siadopas. 

VII. Av&dvecOat S€ mavtayv doxodew ai pifae 
TpoTepovy TOY avw Kal yap dveTtar eis BaOos: 
ovdepla b€ KabijKer TAéoV 7) Goov O HALOS epexvel- 
Tat’ TO yap Oeppov TO yervev: ov pny adda 





1 odiyyov mBas.H.; ovirov MV; oviroy Ald.; ef. 1. 1.7; 
Plin. 21. 88 (oetwm). 

2 weyada: text doubtful (W.). 

3 Biapeper: text doubtful (Sch.). 

4 atpépovtes tas BéAouvs conj. Coraés; orépovtes Bomors 


UMVAId. 5 éy ins. Sch. 
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uingon |; for its leaves are large? and its shoots short, 
while the root is long and is, as it were, the fruit. 
It is an excellent thing 3 and is eaten; men gather 
it when the river goes * down by turning the clods.4 
But the plants which afford the most conspicuous 
instances and shew the greatest difference as com- 
pared with others are silphium and the plant called 
magydaris ; the character of both of these and of all 
such plants is especially shewn in® their roots. Such 
is the account to be given of these plants. 

Again some roots would seem to shew a greater 
Oifer ence © than those mentioned, for instance: those 
of arakhidna,’ and of a plant § which resembles 
arakos. For both of these bear a fruit underground 
which is as large as the fruit above ground, and this 
arakos-like® plant has one thick root, namely, the 
one which runs deep, while the others which bear 
the ‘fruit’ are slenderer and branch!’ in many 
directions at the tip. It is specially fond of sandy 
ground. Neither of these plants has a leaf nor 
anything resembling a leaf, but they bear, as it 
were, two kinds of fruit instead, which seems sur- 
prising. So many then are the differences shewn 
in the characters and functions of roots. 

VII. The roots of all plants seem to grow earlier 
than the parts above ground (for growth does take 
place downwards !!). But no root goes down further 
than the sun reaches, since it is the heat which 
induces growth. Nevertheless the nature of the soil, 


6%.e. to be ot more abnormal: diapopay conj. Sch.; 
diadopa) Ald. i eli, Alls ti), 
: tine-tare. See Index, App. (1). 
9 &paxades conj. Sch.; caprades Ald.G. 
W xa) before ox. om. Sch. from G. 
1 ¢f. O.P. 1. 12. 7. (cited by Varro, 1. 45, 3); 3. 3. 1. 
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Tabra peyanra oupBarnerat Tos Babuppibiay 
Kal ere Haddov T pos peaxpoppitiar, n THS xepas 
pvous éav a Kovpn Kat pavi) Kal evdlodos: ev yap 
Tais ToLavTaLs Toppwrepo Kab peious at aby 
gels. pavepov dé émt Tov Tpeepo para: exOVTA 
yap vdowp omrovoby dtevow os elTrely, émevoay O 
TOTOS 7 KEVOS wal pn dev TO ayricraroby. iyyouv 
ev TO AvKetp 7 TATAVOS y} KATA TOV oxeTOv étt 
véa ovca ert Tpels Kal TpLaKovTa THxELS aPHKEV 
eXovea TOTTOV TE apa Kab _TpOpiy. 

Aogeve dé ws eimety 1 ovKi) paxpoppiloratov 
eivat Kal ohws oe pairrov Th “ava Kal evOvpprta. 
TAVTA O€ TA VEWOTEPA TOV Tahaan, éap els Akpan 
COTW, On Babuppilorepa Kal paxpopprborepa. 
cuupdivovar yap Kal al pifas TO GAM THOpATL. 
TavTov O€ o omotos Ob xvrol Tots purois dewsrepot, 
Tols 6é @S émimray: ée 0 Kal éviev muxpal OV Ob 
Kaptrol yAuKeis: al dé Kal dappaxwdes: evar 8 
Eev@dEls, WOTTEP Ai THS iptdos. 

Tota dé pifns pias cal Sivamis 4 THs “Ivdixhs 
cuKHS ato yap ToV Bractav adinor, péypt ov 
av ovvdn TH yh Kal prl@Oh, Kal yiverat Tepl TO 
dévdpov KUKAM TUVEXes TO TOV pilav OvY aTTO- 
pevov TOU aTENEXOUS GAN apecTHKOs. 





1 yatta before wéyada om. W. 
A ae ales conj. Sch.; juepwrdtey UP,Ald.; of. U.P. 
5.16.78. 
3 Srovodv MSS. ; drocovody conj. W. from G, in quantum 
libeat. 4 éresddy conj. Sch.; éwe chy UMVPAId. 

5 Quoted by Varro, 1. 37. 5. 

8 ém) conj. Sch.; mapa Py; wept Ald. 

7 cuupOlvovor: cuudwvovor conj. St. 
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if it is light open and porous, contributes greatly! to 
deep rooting, and still more to the formation of long 
roots; for in such soils growth goes further and is 
more vigorous. ‘This is evident in cultivated plants.? 
For, provided that they have water, they run on, one 
may say, wherever it may be,? whenever * the ground 
is unoccupied and there is no obstacle. ° For instance 
the plane-tree by the watercourse in the Lyceum 
when it was still young sent out its roots a distance 
of® thirty-three cubits, having both room and 
nourishment. 

The fig would seem, one may say, to have the 
longest roots, and in general plants which have wood 
of loose texture and straight roots would seem to 
have these longer. Also young plants, provided that 
they have reached their prime, root deeper and have 
longer roots than old ones ; for the roots decay along 
with’ the rest of the plant’s body. And in all 
cases alike the juices of plants * are more powerful in 
the roots than in other parts, while in some cases 
they are extremely powerful ; wherefore the roots 
are bitter in some plants whose fruits are sweet ; 
some roots again are medicinal, and some are frag- 
rant, as those of the iris. 

The character and function of the roots of the 
‘Indian fig’ (banyan) are peculiar, for this plant sends 
out roots from the shoots till it has a hold on the 
ground ® and roots again ; and so there comes to be 
a continuous circle of roots round the tree, not 
connected with the main stem but at a distance 


from it. 


8 rots purots Ald.; tats pl¢ais conj. W. from G: text pro- 


bably defective. i 
9 +H yf conj. Scal. from G; ove U; 7H ovxg PAld. 
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HaparAjovov S€ TrovT@~ waddov dé TpoTov Tia 
a0 a Cases poY él TL EK TOV oo Cadi ee 
oldv dace mept “Orobvta oa eival, 0 Kab 
ecblecbal eat dv. To yap ad Tov Oéppov 
Oavpactov ATTov, OTe dv év UAH Babeia oraph 

fol / \ 
Suetper tH pilav mpos THY yhv Kat Bracraver Ova 
ate nee: GAG 67) Tas ev TOV pilav dtado- 
pas €x TovT@v Oewpytéov. 

VIII. Tav SN Tas ToLavTas av TIs NaBot 
Svabopds. gots yap Ta bev o6odn Ta 0 avota 

Wu Al Ned \ f My \ a \ 4 
Kal pvoe Kal TOT@ KATA TO pahOV KAL 1TTOD. 
dvota ¢ rAéyo oly Bote pn ExELY GNws—ovdeV 
yap ToLovTo dévdpov, GAN’ elttep, Evi TOV GAXKOV 

a / / eo See lal 
olov ayowvos TUPy KUTrELpoS Oh@s ETL TOV ALWLYw- 
Sav—aXN Bate drbyous exe. Pvoet pev olov 
akt Sddvn cuKH Oras TavTa Ta Aevoprora Kal 
ey ~ \ A un \ 2 / mA 
baa Koiha Kal pavd. Oodf@des Sé EXaa TrEvKN 

/ be \ x \ > / \ 
KOTWos' TovT@Y Sé TA mev €v TaNLTKLOLS Kal 

/ \ >’ af \ \ > 3 / Ny 
vnvéwors Kal epvdpois, Ta Sé ev EVNALOLS Kal yeEt- 

/ a al 
peplous Kal TrevpaT@dect Kal NeTTOLs Kal Enpois 

MN \ N > / \ S ? / lal 
Ta pev yap avobotepa, Ta S€ dbwdéoTEepa THY 





1. conj. W.; 71s MSS. 2. Plin. 21. 104. 

3 of. 8. 11. 8; Plin. 18. 133 and 134. 

4 Srelper conj. Sch. ; diacpe? PyAld.; cf. C.P. 2. 17. 7. 

° 8¢os is the knot and the bough starting from it: cf. 
Arist. de wv. et sen. 3. 

8 en) tev conj. Coraés; 4 tay UM ; Arrov (erased) P (é 
Tray marg.) #TTov Ald. 
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Something similar to this, but even more surprising, 
occurs in those plants which! emit roots from their 
leaves, as they say does a certain herb? which grows 
about Opus, which is also sweet to taste. The 
peculiarity again of lupins ® is less surprising, namely 
that, if the seed is dropped where the ground is 
thickly overgrown, it pushes * its root through to the 
earth and germinates because of its vigour. But 
we have said enough for study of the differences 
between roots. 


Of trees (principally) and their characteristic special differences: 
as to knots. 


VIII. One may take it that the following are 
the differences between trees :—Some have knots,® 
more or less, others are more or less without them, 
whether from their natural character or because of 
their position. But, when I say ‘ without knots,’ I 
do not mean that they have no knots at all (there is 
no tree like that, but, if it is true of any plants, it is 
only of ® other kinds, such as rush bulrush’ galingale 
and plants of the lake side * generally) but that they 
have few knots. Now this is the natural character 
of elder bay fig and all smooth-barked trees, and 
in general of those whose wood is hollow or of a 
loose texture. Olive fir and wild olive have knots; 
and some of these grow in thickly shaded windless 
and wet places, some in sunny positions exposed to 
storms and winds,? where the soil is light and dry ; 
for the number of knots varies between trees of the 


7 thon conj. Bod.; tipyn UAId.H.; cf. 1. 5. 3. 
8 ém) ray conj. W.; ef 71 ém) ray Ald. 
9 rvevuarédeot conj. Scal.; muparddecr: U; muyparddecr 
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dpoyevav. bros 8 dfwdéoTepa Ta Opewa TOV 
medewav Kal Ta Enpad TOV EXelov. 

“Bre 88 cata tiv duteiay Ta pev TuKVa avota 
cad dp0d, Ta S& pava dfwdérrepa Kal TKOMMTEPA 
cupBatver yap Sore Ta pev év Tartoxip eivar TA 
Se év etmrlw. Kal Ta dppeva S€ TOV Onrecdy 
ofwdéotepa év ols éotiv dude, otov KUTAPLTTOS 
érdtn dotpuls Kxpavela* Kadodor yap yévos TL 
Ondukpavelav: Kal Ta dypia Se ToV Huépov, Kat 
amrAas Kal Ta bd TavTO yévos, olov KdTWOS 
éddas Kal épiveds cuKAs Kal aypas atiov. TavTa 
yap tadta ofwdéotepa: Kal ws éml TO Todd 
TavTa TA TUKVA TOV pavoev: Kal yap Ta appeva 
TuUKVOTEpa Kal TA dryptas TARY el TL Sia TUKVO- 
TnTa TavTedra@s avolov % drlyofov, olov mvEos 
AwTOS. 

Riot 8 tay ev ataKToL Kal ws EtuXEV ot Ofot, 
tov S€ tetaypévor kal TO SiactHmaTe Kal TO 
TAHOE Kabdrep elpntar Se O Kal takiwlorta 
TavTa KaNodaLWW. TOV wey yap olov Sv icov Tav 
dé petfov aiel TO mpds TO TAYE. Kal TODTO KaTa 
Noyov. Orrep waduota évdyrov Kal év Tos KoTi- 
vows Kal év Tois KaXapols* TO yap yoru Kabarep 
6f0s. Kal of mev Kat’ GdAHXOUS, OoTrEp of TOV 





peblin. 16. 125. eka 


* rakioCara conj. W.; atioroyd Ald.; of eutloann 
1. 10. 8. ‘Pin, 16) ae ee J. raciouhans: 
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same kind. And in general mountain trees have 
more knots than those of the plain, and those that 
grow in dry spots than those that grow in marshes. 

Again the way in which they are planted makes a 
difference in this respect ; those trees that grow close 
together are knotless and erect, those that grow far 
apart have more knots and a more crooked growth ; 
for it happens that the one class are in shade, the 
others in full sun. Again the ‘male’ trees have 
more knots than the ‘female’ in those trees in which 
both forms are found, as cypress silver-fir hop-horn- 
beam cornelian cherry—for there is a kind called 
‘female cornelian cherry’ (cornel)—and wild trees 
have more knots than trees in cultivation: this is 
true both in general and when we compare those of 
the same kind, as the wild and cultivated forms of 
olive fig and pear. All these have more knots in the 
wild state; and in general those of closer growth 
have this character more than those of open growth ; 
for in fact the ‘male’ plants are of closer growth, 
and so are the wild ones; except that in some cases, 
as in box and nettle-tree, owing to the closer growth 
there are no knots at all, or only a few. 

1 Again the knots of some trees are irregular and 
set at haphazard, while those of others are regular, 
alike in their distance apart and in their number, as 
has been said?; wherefore also they are called ‘ trees 
with regular knots.’? 4 For of some the knots are, 
as it were, at even distances, while in others the 
distance between them is greater at the thick end of 
the stem. And this proportion holds throughout. 
This is especially evident in the wild olive and in 
reeds—in which the joint corresponds to the knot in 
trees. Again some knots are opposite one another, 
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KOTLVOD, OL OS eTUNED. éote O€ Ta pev dtofa, Ta 
é Tplota, TH O€ TAéelous eXovTa: evea de mevT dota 
éoTt. Kat THS pev EXATIS opOol Kal ot df00 cal ol 
cabou aomep euTremnyOres, Tov 6é &d\Nwv ov. év 
0 Kal iaxupov a) éXaTN. iSuoTarou 6€ ob Tis 
pagréas: bpuoLow yap Onpiov TPOTWTOLS, els pev 0 
péeyeaTos arrot O€ mepl avTov perxpot T)elous. 
cial b€ TOV bfav O01 pev tudrot, of b€ you.pot. 
Neyo dé Ttuprovs ap ov pn dels Praoros. ovro 
dé Kal pices Kal TNPOTEL yivovrat, ora a ia 
AVOH Kal éxBialynrac 7” Kal atoxoTh Kal oiov 
érrixavdels _T™pobh: yivovTa é Haddov éy Tols 
Taxeot TOV cK peLOVOV, éviov dé Kal év Tots 
OTENEXET LD. dhos 6€ Kal TOD _OTENEXOUS Kal TOD 
Kra80U Kal’ 6 av émixoty 4 emiTeMy TUS, oes 
yiverau cabarrepavel Srarpov TO ev Kal Trowwv 
érépav apXnv, € elite Ova THY mnpoow elTe bv adm 
aitiav' ov yap 6) Kata dvow TO vTd THS 
TANYNS. 

Aiel dé év dmacw ot crabor daivovtat Todvo- 
Corepot Sia 76 pare Tava peécov mpoanvenobat, 
Kabamep Kab Tis ovKi}s ot veoBracror Tpaxu- 
TATOL Kal THS GuéXov Ta AKpa TOV KANMATOV. 
@s yap oCos év Tois AAXNoLs OVTW Kal dpOarpos 





Ice Ae 12. 45 Pline, LGakowe 

3 7.e. primary and secondary branches. 

ilo ti, Bs OX 5 Plin. 16. 124- 

5 of. Arist. de iwv. et sen. 3; Plin. 16. 125. 

7 grav... Tnpwbh conj, W.; i dtay 7 wh Avo Kal ex Bid (gras 
kal ) amoxoT) kal vo 3 bray} wh Avdi ral eBid nrau 7) droxoTh 
P; 4 bray Avoq Kal ee Bid yrau A &roxomh kal of ov Py; bray } 
wh Av} Kod exBidCnra Kad amoxor} cal Ald.H.; G differs 
widely, 
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as those of the wild olive, while others are set at 
random. Again some trees have double knots, some 
treble,’ some more at the same point ; some have as 
many as five. ?In the silver-fir both the knots and 
the smaller branches® are set at right angles, as if 
they were stuck in, but in other trees they are not 
so. And that is why the silver-fir is such a strong 
treet Most peculiar ° are the knots of the apple, for 
they are like the faces of wild animals; there is one 
large knot, and a number of small ones round it. 
Again some knots are blind,® others productive ; by 
‘blind’ I mean those from which there is no growth. 
These come to be so either by nature or by mutilation, 
according as either the knot’ is not free and so the 
shoot does not make its way out, or, a bough having 
been cut off, the place is mutilated, for example by 
burning. Such knots occur more commonly in the 
thicker boughs, and in some cases in the stem also. 
And in general, wherever one chops or cuts part of 
the stem or bough, a knot is formed, as though one 
thing were made thereby into two and a fresh 
growing point produced, the cause being the mutila- 
tion or some other such reason; for the effect of such 
a blow cannot of course be ascribed to nature. 

Again in all trees the branches always seem to 
have more knots, because the intermediate parts § 
have not yet developed, just as the newly formed 
branches of the fig are the roughest,® and in the 
vine the highest! shoots. !! (For to the knot in other 


8 i.e. the intemodes ; till the branch is fully grown its 
knots are closer together, and so seem more numerous: hte 
Tava pécov mpoontncba conj. Sch.; phmw Tava wécov mpockr- 
(Oa U; wht ave pécov mpooxv¢etcda: MAId.; uhmor’ avduecor 
mpoonuinjabat Po. 8 7.e. have most knots. 

10 7.e, youngest. 1 Plin, 16. 125. 
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Se be 
év Gprrenep kal év Karapneo yovu ... évlows Oe 
Kal oiov Kpaoar yvovrat, cabarep TEED ak 
oput Kal padiora év Tata: éav b€ € ev TPAXETt 
Kal avbopous kal mvevpardsect Kal TAVTENOS. 
mavTws O€ TpOS TH YH Kat olov TH KehadrH Tov 

\ rn 
oTEhEXOUS amoynpackovTay To alos TovTO 
ylverau. 

_ Ema bé wa loxet TOUS KaNOUHEVOUS vm TWeV 
7} Yoyypous: 7 TO av anroyor, olov 7 éXda KUDLO- 
Hae yap € emt TAUTNS TodTO Touvopa Kal maoxew 
doKet Hadora TO elpmpevov" xanodar & evtoe 
TOUTO TpeuvoV Ot be KpoT@uny of 6€ aAXO OvOLA. 
tois bé¢ ev0éct Kal povoppifois Kal amapaBda- 
> Ud. ny x © lad \ 
oTols ov yivetat TOUP brws 7 ATToVv: [hott dé 
f ig \ > ke \ c / 
mapaSractyTiKoy'| 1% dé é€Ada Kal oO KOrTWoS 
Kal Tas ovAroTHTAaS tdlas eyovor Tas ev TOFS 
OTENEX ETL. 
IX. "Korte pev ovv Ta pev ws els pKos aven- 
\ t > Xx f a > if lal , 
TUKA fLadloT 7 pLovov, olov éXaTn otvié KUTra- 
petros Kal OdXws Ta povoaTehexn Kal 60a [1 
mohuppila pundé ToNvKhaba <7 oé poivig a aTapa- 
BraornteKov'> Ta dé oO¢ola TovToLs ava Aoyov 
kat eis Babos. via & evOds axiferat, olov 1 





1 The opening of the dese pu of the diseases of trees 
seems to have been lost. kepada ; siefs Cubs Dail 73: 

3 rdvTws.. - ylverat con]. W.; mavrws 8¢ 5 mpbs TH yh Kal 
olov 7. K. oT. aroynpackwy Ta TAXUTEPwY yberat Ald.; so U 
ee maxvTepov, and M except TAXVTEpOS. 

* yéyypous : of. Hesych., s.vv. yoyypos, korévn. 

e as word i is otherwise unknown. : 

8 frrov: 7 8 eAda conj. W.; Arrov-: 4 de poet TwapaBAac- 
NTiKdV? 7 a éada U; so Ald. except zapaBaAactixdy. The 
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trees correspond the ‘eye’ in the vine, the joint in 
Pe mCed cee: 1 In some trees again there occurs, 
as it were, a diseased formation of small shoots,? as 
in elm oak and especially in the plane; and this is 
universal if they grow in rough waterless or windy 
spots. Apart from any such cause® this affection 
occurs near the ground in what one may call the 
‘head’ of the trunk, when the tree is getting old. 

Some trees again have what are called by some 
‘ excrescences ’ + (or something corresponding), as the 
olive ; for this name belongs most properly to that 
tree, and it seems most liable to the affection; and 
some call it ‘stump, some frotone,> others have a 
different name for it. It does not occur, or only 
occurs to a less extent, in straight young trees, which 
have a single root and no side-growths. To the 
olive® also, both wild and cultivated, are peculiar 
certain thickenings 7 in the stem. 


As to habit. 


IX. * Now those trees which grow chiefly or only ° 
in the direction of their height are such as silver-fir 
date-palm cypress, and in general those which have 
a single stem and not many roots or branches (the 
date-palm, it may be added, has no side-growths at 
all). And trees like! these have also similar growth 
downwards. Some however divide from the first, 


note about the palm (gotmé 5¢ mapaBAacrytixdy) I have omitted 
as untrue as well as irrelevant ; possibly with dapafa. for 
mapa3a, it belongs to the next section. 

7 ovAdtytas conj. W.; xoiddrntas MSS. (?) Ald. 

8 Plin. 16. 125. 

9 uddtor } udvov conj. W.; wadiora wava Ald. H. 

D) Seo Siebini(aaie) ah 

1 Zuo conj. Sch.; duolws MSS. Sense hardly satisfactory. 
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prea Ta O€ TONUKAAOA Kal peiSo TOV OryKov 
exel TOV dvw, Kabatrep poa ov pi aXN’ ouv 
peyeaTa he oupPanrnrerat mMpos EKaaTOV 7) ayoyn 
Kab 0 TOTOS Kal 7 Tpopy. onpeetov o OTL TauTa 
TUKVa pey ovTa paKpa Kab AewTa yiverau, pava 
dé max Urepa Kal Bpaxvrepa: Kal éay ev ev0us 
TUS auf TOUS ofous Bpaxéa, éav o€ avaxabaipn 
papa, xadarep 7) n GpumTenos. 

‘Ixcavov 8& xaxelvo mpos Tictw OTL Kal TOV 
ay aver évua. AapBaver dévbpou TX UA, cabarep 
elTomev TH panrayny Kal TO TEvTAOY* dravTa 
& év tots oixetows Toros evavéH . . . Kal TO avTO 
KAAMOTOV. érrel Kal TOY oporyev@v avolorepa 
Kal peiSo Kal KaANw Ta év Tots oixelols, otov 
€XaTN D) Makedoviri THs Tlapvacias Kal TOV an- 
OV. dmavra dé TavTa Kal dhoos 7) ory 1) aypla 
Kadov Kab elov TOU Opous €v TOlS 7 poo Bo- 
petots 7) év Tots Tpos Keon Spiar. 

"Eote 66 Ta ey aeipudra Ta 6€ guAXo- 
Bora. TeV ev 7) pe peov aeipudra eda poimé 
dagvn poppwos TEvENS TL yéVvOS KUT ApLTTOS* TeV 
aryplov édatn even apKevOos piros Ovia Kal 

v “Apkades Kadovot pedroopuv prrupéa KédSpos 
pas aypia jupikn mvEos mptvos K1)aoT pov 
prrven o€vdkavbos apapkn; Tatra dé hvetas 
mept Tov "OrvpTrov, avdpayrn Kopapos TépptvOos 





1 ody marked as doubtful in U. cal SES 
3 kal rd ad’td xdAAtcTov. The first part of the sentence to 
which these words belong is apparently lost (W.). 


4 7.e. the fir and other trees mentioned in the lost words. 
5 Plin. 16. 80. 


8 wlros conj. Sch.; culaat P,Ald.; cf. 3. 3. 3. 
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such as apple; some have many branches, and their 
greater mass of growth high up, as the pomegranate : 
however? training position and cultivation chiefly 
contribute to all of these characters. In proof of 
which we have the fact that the same trees which, 
when growing close together, are tall and slender, 
when grown farther apart become stouter and 
shorter; and if we from the first let the branches 
grow freely, the tree becomes short, whereas, if we 
prune them, it becomes tall,—for instance, the vine. 

This too is enough for proof that even some pot- 
herbs acquire the form of a tree, as we said? of 
mallow and beet. Indeed all things grow well in 
congenial places... .2 For even among those of the 
same kind those which grow in congenial places have 
less knots, and are taller and more comely: thus the 
silver-fir in Macedon is superior to other silver-firs, 
such as that of Parnassus. Not only is this true of 
all these,* but in general the wild woodland is more 
beautiful and vigorous on the north side of the 
mountain than on the south. 


As to shedding of leaves. 


Again some® trees are evergreen, some deciduous. 
Of cultivated trees, olive date-palm bay myrtle a 
kind of fir. and cypress are evergreen, and among 
wild trees silver-fir fir Phoenician cedar yew ® odorous 
cedar the tree which the Arcadians call ‘ cork-oak ’ 
(holm-oak) mock-privet prickly cedar ‘wild’ pine’ 
tamarisk box kermes-oak holly alaternus cotoneaster 
hybrid arbutus® (all of which grow about Olympus) 

7 aypla after alruvs conj. Sch.; after mpivos UPAId.: ef. 
i se ides: conj. Bod.; civapos UMV; otvapos Ald.; cbvapos Po. 
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aypla Sapun. doxel 0 7 avdpax dy Kal o Kopapos 
Ta yey KATO pudroPonreiv Ta O€ éoxara TOV 
axpepovov acipurrga exerv, eripvew Sé del Tods 
GK pewovas. 

Téav pev oov dévdpav tadta. Tov Sé Oapve- 
dav KUTTOS Baros papvos Kadapos Keopis: €aTt 
yap TL pLKpoV O ov Sevopodrat. TOV O€ P puryavin ay 
Kal TOLWO@Y Tyavov papavos podria iovia 
aBpitovoy audpaxov Eprunddos dpiyavoy cédwov 
immocéXvov pnkov Kal TOV aypiov eldn Telo. 
Svapéves 58 Kal tovT@v eva Tots axpous Ta Se 
ddr atroBdrne olov opiyavoy cédkwov .. . éTrel 
Kal TO THyavov KaKoDTaL Kal GNAdTTETAL. 

Ilavta 6€ cal TOV GAd@V TA aeipvAA oTEVO- 
fuddroTepa Kal éxovTa Twa AiTapoTHTa Kal 
evodiav. eva 8 ovK bvTa TH does Tapa TOV 
TOTO éoTly aelpurAda, Kabarep EAéxOn Tepl TAV 
éy ’EXedavtivn cal Méuderr catwtépw 8 év TO 
Aévta puxpov mavu ypovov Svareitret Tod pun Gel 
Bractavev. év Kpnrn dé réyerat mrAaTavov 
Tuva elvas év TH Toptuvaia mpos mnyh Tie 1) ov 
gdurrdgoBoret: pvOoroyotor Sé ws td TavTn 
épiyn TH Kipoérrn o Zevs> tas 8€ tAnctas Tdacas 
gurroBoreiv. ev d€ YuRdper Spds éotw evd- 
ctvoTrT0s €k THS TOAEwS 1) OV PUAAOBorE? act 





1 Plin. 16. 80. 


2 Some words probably missing (W.) which would explain 
the next two clauses. 3 Plin, 16. 82. a nse aS 
celine 12. tds) Varro. lg. 
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andrachne arbutus terebinth ‘wild bay’ (oleander). 
Andrachne and arbutus seem to cast their lower 
leaves, but to keep those at the end of the twigs 
perennially, and to be always adding leafy twigs. 
These are the trees which are evergreen. 

‘Of shrubby plants these are evergreen :—ivy 
bramble buckthorn reed ‘edris (juniper)—for there 
is a small kind of kedros so called which does not 
grow into a tree. Among’ under-shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants there are rue cabbage rose gilliflower 
southernwood sweet marjoram tufted thyme mar- 
joram celery alexanders poppy, and a good many 
more kinds of wild plants. However some of these 
too, while evergreen as to their top growths, shed 
their other leaves, as marjoram and celery ...... cS 
for rue too is injuriously affected and changes its 
character. 

3 And all the evergreen plants in the other classes 
too have narrower leaves and a certain glossiness and 
fragrance. Some moreover which are not evergreen 
by nature become so because of their position, as 
was said* about the plants at Elephantine and 
Memphis, while lower down the Nile in the Delta 
there is but a very short period in which they are not 
making new leaves. It is said that in Crete° in the 
district of Gortyna there is a plane near a certain 
spring ® which does not lose its leaves; (indeed the 
story is that it was under’ this tree that Zeus lay 
with Europa), while all the other plants in the 
neighbourhood shed theirleaves. * At Sybaris there 
is an oak within sight of the city which does not shed 


8 nyq conj. H. from G ; cxnva UMVAIC.; qv Pos xpnri 
mBas. ny 
7 $rd conj. Hemsterhuis ; ém) Ald. SPhne lo. Si: 
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, Aor > \ 
88 od Bractdvew avTnv dua Ttais adrats adda 
7 / 
peta Kiva. Réyeras 6€é kai ev Kurp@ whatavos 
> i 
eivat TOLAUTY. 
a an s ~ \ 
@DurroBorel 6é Wdvta TOD MeETOTWPOV KAL META 
\ la) \ \ f 
TO peToT@pov, TAY TO pev OaTTOV TO dé Bpabv- 
nr r 4 > 
TEpov Hate Kal TOU YeLuavos ETrihapPavely. OVK 
n / 
dvdroyou Sé ai puddoBoriar tais BractHcEcw, 
date Ta mpoTepov Bractijcavta TpoTEepoy pud- 
a » ” lal X \ 
NoBoreiv, GAN ea wpwiBracTte? pev oddev dé 
lal n BY > / \ ¢ lal 
TMpoTepes TOV ANNwWY, aA TLYM@Y KAL VOTEPEL, 
4 € > na 
Kabatrep  apvyoans. 
Ta 8é dWuBraoTel péev ovdév O€ ws etimrely 
e a a BA cf ¢ / a \ 
bortepel TOV GAXoV, GaTrep 1) cuvKavos. SoKet dé 
Nae: , / Xx BE , CW 
Kal ) K@pa cupBarrEcOat Kat 0 TOTTOS O EVLKLOS 
\ . a 
mpos To Siapéverv. Ta yap év tois Enpois Kat 
/ / a 
ddkws Newtoyelors mpotepa puvdrdoBoret Kal Ta 
[al \ an 
mpeaButepa dé TOV véwv. Evia b€ Kal TPO TOU 
a \ 
meTravat Tov KapToVv aToBadrEL Ta PUAAG, KaOd- 
mep ai dvrias ovKal Kal axypdoes. 
n > 
Tov 8 dedtrAdrgov % atoBody) Kai 1) avavots 
\ uA \ \ 

KaTa pépos’ ov yap 81) Tad’Ta aiel Siapéver, AAA 
Ni \ > / \ 3 3 , a 
Ta pev émiBraoTaver Ta 8 ahavaivetat. TovTO 
NY: \ iy / y ne ? la 
é mept tpomas pdducta yivetat Oepivds. et Oé 
tTivev Kal wet “Apxtodpov 1) Kal KaT aAAHV Opav 

> / \ \ N a \ 

€TLOKETTEOD. Kal Ta peev rept THnv hvAdo- 
, ¢ 

Bodtav ottas ex et. 








1 Plin. 16. 82 and 83. 
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its leaves, and they say that it does not come into 
leaf along with the others, but only after the rising 
of the dog-star. It is said that in Cyprus too there 
is a plane which has the same peculiarity. 

' The fall of the leaves in all cases takes place in 
autumn or later, but it occurs later in some trees 
than in others, and even extends into the winter. 
However the fall of the leaf does not correspond to 
the growth of new leaves (in which case those that 
come into leaf earlier would lose their leaves earlier), 
but some (such as the almond) which are early in 
coming into leaf are not earlier than the rest in 
losing their leaves, but are even comparatively 
fate? 

3 Others again, such as the mulberry, come into 
leaf late, but are hardly at all later than the others 
in shedding their leaves. It appears also that position 
and a moist situation conduce to keeping the leaves 
late; for those which grow in dry places, and in 
general where the soil is light, shed their leaves 
earlier, and the older trees earlier than young ones. 
Some even cast their leaves before the fruit is ripe, 
as the late kinds of fig and pear. 

In those which are evergreen the shedding and 
withering of leaves take place by degrees; for it is 
not the same‘ leaves which always persist, but fresh 
ones are growing while the old ones wither away. 
This happens chiefly about the summer solstice. 
Whether in some cases it occurs even after the rising 
of Arcturus or at a quite different season is matter for 
enquiry. So much for the shedding of leaves. 


2 Sorepet conj. H.; torepoyv UMVPAId. 
3 Plin. 16. 84. 
4 zara conj. Sch.; tadra Ald. 
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. Ta dé purran Tov pev ddrov Sévdpwv Spova 
méivtwy avta éavtois, THs oé evens Kal TOU 
KLTTOD KAL TOU Kadoupevou KpOT @vos dvd pov Kal 
ETEpOT XN} povaL’ Ta pev yap véa mepupepi Ta 6€ 
maralorepa yovoelo, Kal €l¢ TOUTO y peTaoraals 
mdvrov. Tov de KiTTOD avdmadw véov pev OvTOS 
eyryovi@repa m peo Bur épov é Tmepepepearepar pera 
Barret yap Kal odTos. idcov 8€ Kal TO TH €Aaa Kal 
Th pidrvpa Kal TH MTENEG Kal TH even oupBaivoy 
orpepen yap Soxovow Ta UTTLA pera TpoTras Gept- 
vas, Kal TOUT yvwpiCovaty OTL ryeryevny tat TpoT al. 
mavtTa b€é Ta gUdra Svahéper kata Ta Uta Kal TA 
mpavh. Kal TOY per ddrov Ta UrTLAa TOLwWoETTEPA 
Kal eLoTepa: Tas yap ivas Kal Tas PrA€éBas ev 
Tols Mpavéow EYovaw, BaoTrep 7) Yelp <Ta apOpa>: 
Ths & éXdas AevKdTEpAa Kal HTTOV rela EvioTeE 
Kal Ta UTTLA. TavTa 61 % Ta ye TAELTTA Expavy 
éyer Ta UTA Kal TaDTAa yiveTaL TO ALM favepa. 
Kal oTpépeTat TA TOANA TPOS TOY HALOY* SL O Kal 
ov pddvov eitreiy oTdTEpoy TpOs TO KAOVLE waAOV 
eat 1) bev yap UTTLOTHS aAXov SoKEl ToLety TO 
mpavés, 9) 6€ hvais ovx HTTOV BovrAETat TO UTTLOV, 
adros Te Kal 1) avaKAraas Sta TOV HALov: idor O° 





Petes |G Soc 

2 nal Tod KitTOd Kal roU MSS. cf. Plin. /.c.; Diose. 4. 164. 
kal Tod Kixlov Tod Kal conj. W.; (Galen, Lew. Hipp., gives 
kixiov as a name for the root of kpotwy. ef. C.P. 2. 16. 4. 

® 7.e. not ‘entire.’ ‘Young leaves’ =leaves of the young tree. 

a ~ cis seems to-contradict what has just been said. 

7 &p8pa add. Sch. from Plin. 16. 88, inciswras. ef. Arist. 

A. 1. 15, where Plin, (11. 274) renders &pOpa wncisuras. 
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Differences in leaves, 


X. 1 Now, while the leaves of all other trees are 
all alike in each tree, those of the abele ivy ? and 
of the plant called froton (castor-oil plant) are 
unlike one another and of different forms. The 
young leaves in these are round, the old ones 
angular,? and eventually all the leaves assume that 
form. On the other hand‘ in the ivy, when it is 
young, the leaves are somewhat angular, but when 
it is older, they become rounder: for in this plant 
too a change of form takes place. There is a 
peculiarity special to the olive lime elm and abele: 
their leaves appear to invert the upper surface after 
the summer solstice, and by this men know that the 
solstice is past. Now all leaves differ as to their 
upper and under surfaces; and in most trees the 
upper surfaces are greener and smoother, as they 
have the fibres and veins in the under surfaces, even 
as the human hand has its ‘lines,’® but even the upper 
surface of the leaf of the olive is sometimes whiter 
and less smooth. So all or most leaves display 
their upper surfaces, and it is these surfaces which 
are exposed to the light.’ Again most leaves turn 
towards the sun; wherefore also it is not easy to say 
which surface is next to the twig®; for, while the 
way in which the upper surface is presented seems 
rather to make the under surface closer to it, yet 
nature desires equally that the upper surface should 
be the nearer, and this is specially seen in the 
turning back ® of the leaf towards the sun. One 


8 eyfore nal tu Faria conj. W.; Acta 5é wal Ta TOU KiTTOD 
MSS. A makeshift correction of an obscure passage. 

Topline 0.6. 8 7.e, is the under one. 

9 Whereby the under surface is exposed to it: see above. 
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dv tus Oca TuKVa Kal KaT GANG, KaOdTEp TA 
TOV puppivov. 

3 Oe Sé Tes Kal THY Tpodyy TO brTio bia 
Tov mpavoos elvat, dia TO Evixpov aél ToUTO Kal 
KVOMsES EVAL, OV KALOS NévyovTes. ara TOUTO 
pev lows ovpBaiver xopis THs (dias Pvcews Kal 
dud TO py Opolas HnrALodc Oar, 1) O€ TpodH Sia TOV 
preBev 1) ivav opoiws appotépois: éx Oatépov ‘ 
els Odtepov ovK eVAOYOV pr ExovTL Topous pyde 
Bdos &0 ob: adda Trepl pev Tpophs Sia Tivev 
éTepos NOxos. 

4 Avadépovor S& cal Ta PAA TreEtoor Sia- 
popais’ Ta pev yap éots TAaTUdUAXA, KabuTep 
ALT ENOS oUKY mAaTavos, Ta 6é€ oTevopvrAra, 
Kabdmep édda poa pippwos: Ta 8 @oTrEp axavOo- 
purra, cabarep wevkn Titus Kédpos: Ta 8 olov 
capKodvAra: TovTO 6 OTL capKa@des Exouat TO 
pvAdov, olov KUTapLTTOS pupikn pnréa, TOV O€ 
ppuyavxev Kkvéwpos oT0187 Kal ToLwd@v aetfwov 
modwov: [TodTO 6é Kal pds TOUS THTAas Tovs év 
Tois twatiots ayabov:| Ta yap av TOV TeUTAL@V 
i) paddvev adXov TpoTOV capKedyn Kal Ta TOV 
THyaviov KadXoupévav: ev TWAATEL yap Kal ovK ev 
TPOYYVACTHTL TO GapKades. Kal TOV Oapvwbav 

5 O€ 7) pupikn capKades TO PUAXOV exer. Evia bE 





Eicfale Sao a lO Seb lin Gs O2! 

2 é« Oatépov & eis conj. Sch. from G3; dé éx Oarépov eis with 
stop at ivéyv Ald. 3 8? of I conj.; 8° av U. 

+ axavOdpvada conj. W.; omavdpuvAdta UMAIC.; avdpvdrda 
P.; cf. 3. 9.5, whence Sch. conj. tpexdpvAda: Plin. J.c. has 
capillata pino cedro. 

° wndéa probably corrupt ; omitted by Plin. Zc. 
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may observe this in trees whose leaves are crowded 
and opposite,! such as those of myrtle. 

Some think that the nourishment too is conveyed to 
the upper surface through the under surface, because 
this surface always contains moisture and is downy, 
but they are mistaken. It may be that this is not 
due to the trees’ special character, but to their not 
getting an equal amount of sunshine, though the 
nourishment conveyed through the veins or fibres 
is the same in both cases. That it should be con- 
veyed from one side to the other? is improbable, 
when there are no passages for it nor thickness for it 
to pass through.? However it belongs to another 
part of the enquiry to discuss the means by which 
nourishment is conveyed. 

Again there are various other differences between 
leaves ; some trees are broad-leaved, as vine fig and 
plane, some narrow-leaved, as olive pomegranate 
myrtle. Some have, as it were, spinous‘ leaves, 
as fir Aleppo pine prickly cedar ; some, as it were, 
fleshy leaves; and this is because their leaves are of 
fleshy substance, as cypress tamarisk apple,? among 
under-shrubs sneoros and stoibe, and among herba- 
ceous plants house-leek and hulwort. 6 This plant 
is good against moth in clothes. For the leaves of 
beet and cabbage are fleshy in another way, as are 
those of the various plants called rue ; for their fleshy 
character is seen in the flat instead of in the round.’ 
Among shrubby plants the tamarisk’ has fleshy 

6 Probably a gloss. 

7 Or ‘solid,’ such leaves being regarded as having, so to 
speak, three, and not two dimensions. orpdyyvdos =‘ thick- 
set’ in Arist. H.A. 9. 44. 

8 uvpikn probably corrupt; «. was mentioned just above, 
among trees ; épefxn conj. Dalec. 
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/ € lal A e fw 
«ah Karapopurra, Kabarep 6 poimE Kai o Koig 
0 lal an bd i > al 
Kai bca ToLtadTa: TadTa 6€ ws Kal OXrov eLTrEtVv 
ff \ \ € 1 Ape Sf, 
youdpuddra* Kal yap 0 KddNapos Kal o KUTELPOS 
\ lal lal 
Kar 6 Bovtomos Kai TadAa S€ TOV ALtuYwdOY 
a lal A \ 
ro.adta: mdvta b& watep éx dvolv civbeTa Kal 
lal »- / 
TO pecov olov TpdTrLs, ov ev TOIs arAOLS pEYAS 
\ \ a / 
mopos 6 eco. dtapépovor € Kai Tots oXnpaCL 
n / \ an > J R 
Ta ev yap Teptpeph, KaDdTEp Ta THS aTLOU, TA 
ni n jt \ \ 
é mpounkéatepa, Kabdrep TA THS pnréass Ta Oe 
rg / 
eis O£0 mpojKovta Kal TapaxavOilovta, Kabamep 
a n \ yf AX \ 
Ta TOU uidakos. Kal Ta’TAa wey doxyLoTa? <Ta OE 
, \ a 
oyloTa> Kat olov mptovwdn, Kabdnep Ta TIS 
\ a / / / 
éxdtns Kal Ta THS Wrepidos: TpoTov Sé Twa 
n \ fol fol 
oXLoTa Kal Ta THS auTédOV, KaL TA THS TUKIS 
Sé WoTep dv elmoL TIS KopwvoTTOOwsyn. via SE 
» a ~ 
Kal évTopas ExovTa, KaBaTEP TA THS TTEAAS KAL 
a id lol \ an U4 \ \ 
Ta Ths Hpakdrewtixfs Kal Ta THs Spuds. Ta € 
Kal mapaxavOifovta Kal éx TOD aKpov Kal €x TOV 
/ ® a a XN 
TrAAYiwV, oiov TA THS Tpivov Kal Ta THs Spvos 
\ A 
Kal pirakos Kat Bdtouv Kal TadLovpou Kal Ta TOV 
of 7) lal \ ? an ” \ x a 
ar\ov. axavOades € ek TOV Akpwv Kal TO THS 
mevens Kal witvos Kal éXaTns ETL dé Kédpou Kal 
/ er. ar 
Kedpioos. gurddrddkavOov b€ Oras €v pev TOS 
66 } > vy Oe e {a rn ” > Se 
év6pots ovK éotiy ovdev @y nets iopev, ev O€ 
a ” € f / b Kd of Y \ 
TOLS aNAOLS VANMLATLY EOTLY, OLOV 7) TE GAKOPVYA KAL 
\ \ € fal 
% OpuTis Kal 6 dKavos Kal oyedov Atay TO TOV 
an / 
axavod@yv yévos’ w@aotep yap PvAXoV éatly 4 
” a \ / lal 
dxav0a tao: et b€ wn PvAXA TIS TAdTA OHoeL, 





1 Plin. 7.c. and 13. 30: 2 of év conj. W.; 80ev Ald. H. 
3 rapaxavOlCovra conj. Sch.; tapaywrlCovra UMVAId, 
4 70, 8€ cxic7a add. W. 
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leaves. Some again have reedy leaves, as date-palm 
doum-palm and such like. But, generally speaking, 
the leaves of these end ina point; for reeds galin- 
gale sedge and the leaves of other marsh plants are 
of this character. 1! The leaves of all these are com- 
pounded of two parts, and the middle is like a keel, 
placed where in? other leaves is a large passage 
dividing the two halves. Leaves differ also in their 
shapes ; some are round, as those of pear, some 
rather oblong, as those of the apple; some come to a 
sharp point and have spinous projections® at the 
side, as those of smilax. So far I have spoken of 
undivided leaves; but some are divided‘ and like 
a saw, as those of silver-fir and of fern. To a 
certain extent those of the vine are also divided, 
while those of the fig one might compare to a crow’s 
foot... © Some leaves again have notches, as those of 
elm filbert and oak, others have spinous projections 
both at the tip and at the edges, as those of kermes- 
oak oak smilax bramble Christ’s thorn and others. 
The leaf of fir Aleppo pine silver-fir and also of prickly 
cedar and kedris (juniper)? has a spinous point at 
the tip. Among other trees there is none that we 
know which has spines for leaves altogether, but it 
is so with other woody plants, as akorna drypis pine- 
thistle and almost all the plants which belong to 
that class.8 For in all these spines, as it were, take 
the place of leaves, and, if one is not to reckon these 


> xopwvor0dé5y conj. Gesner. The fig-leaf is compared to a 
crow’s foot, Plut. de defect. orac. 33 cxodorédn Ald., which 
word is applied to thorns by Diose. SEP lin wlGwo0: 

7 xedpi0s conj. Dalec.; xedpias MSS. cf. Plin. /.c., who 
seems to have read ayplas. 

8 axaywdav conj. W., cf. 1. 13.3; axavOwdav MSS.; axav- 
dav Po. 
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oupPBaivor ¢ av Ohws dpudra eivau, éviors bé axavOav 
piv elvar PUAdov SE Gros ovdK Eexew, KaOarrep O 
aopapayos. 

Ildduv 8 éte Ta pev apurXa, cabarep Ta THS 
oKiddys Kal TOU BorBod, Ta © éxovTa HioXov. 
eal TH [Lev pax pov, olov 1) dymehos Kal 0 KLTTOS, 
Ta O€ Bpaxdy Kal otov cumepuKora, xabanep eda 
Kal ovX OoTep emt THS mArardvou «al aprrédou 
TPOONPTNMEVOY. Stapopa 6€ Kal TO pn XK TOV 
aUT@V Elvat THY Tpoopuaw, ara Tots pev 
Trea Tos ék TOV KAAOwY Tots é€ Kal ex TOV 
ck pe Loven, Ths Spvos b€ Kal €x TOD TTENEXOUS, 
Tov 6 daxavodav Tols ToAXOLS evdvs ex THS 
pitns, otov Kpopvov oKOpoou KUX opto, ete bé 
aa pod€érov oKiANNS BorBob oLgupvyxiov Kal 
dos TOV BorBodar: Kal ToUT@P dé ovx 7) TPOTN 
povov Expuors aha Kal bros O Kavros adbvAXov. 
évicov & étav yevgr a, pudra elK0s, olov OpiSaxivns 
Gxcijov wedvOU ral TOY ouTnpay omolas. exer 
8 €via tovTwy Kal Tov KavXOv eit axavbifovta, 
os » Optsaxivn Kal Ta pur\rAaKkavOa T avr Kal 
Tov Gapvwdayv O€ Kal éTL paddov, olov Baros 
TANLOUPOS. 

Kow dé diapopa mdavtwv opoiws dévdpev Kal 
TOY dd\NwV OTL TA ev TOAVHUVAAA Ta 8 ONéYO- 
pudra. as & én TO Tap Ta TAATUPUAAA Tal 
pudrra, kabamep HUppwos, Ta © dtakta Kal ws 
étuxe, Kabatep sxedov TA TEioTA TOV AAO 





Pein 16.091. 2 éml conj. W.; 4 Ald. H. 


3 éviwv... eixds. So Sch. explains: text probably de- 
fective. 
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as leaves, they would be entirely leafless, and some 
would have spines but no leaves at all, as asparagus. 

1 Again there is the difference that some leaves 
have no leaf-stalk, as those of squill and purse- 
tassels, while others have a leaf-stalk. And some 
of the latter have a long leaf-stalk, as vine 
and ivy, some, as olive, a short one which grows, as 
it were, into the stem and is not simply attached to 
it, as it isin? plane and vine. Another difference is 
that the leaves do not in all cases grow from the 
same part, but, whereas in most trees they grow from 
the branches, in some they grow also from the twigs, 
and in the oak from the stem as well; in most 
pot-herbs they grow directly from the root, as in 
onion garlic chicory, and also in asphodel squill 
purse-tassels Barbary-nut, and generally in plants 
of the same class as purse-tassels; and in these 
not merely the original growth but the whole 
stalk is leafless. In some, when the stalk is pro- 
duced, the leaves may be expected to grow,? as in 
lettuce basil celery, and in like manner in cereals. 
In some of these the stalk presently becomes spinous, 
as in lettuce and the whole class of plants with 
spinous leaves, and still more in shrubby plants, as 
bramble and Christ’s thorn. 

4 Another difference which is found in all trees 
alike and in other plants as well is that some have 
many, some few leaves. And in general those that 
have flat leaves® have them in a regular series, as 
myrtle, while in other instances the leaves are in no 
particular order, but set at random, as in most other 


4 Plin. 16. 92. > ; 
5 rratipuada UVP; modtpuaddra conj. W.; but zAarirns is 
one of the ‘ differences’ given in the summary below. 
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[jv]. Ucov 8é ert Trav Kaxavwbhv, olov Kpopvov 
yntelov, TO KOLAOpUAAOP. 

‘Arras 8 ai Ssapopal Tov PAY 7) peyeeL 
} mrfOer } oxhpate } wraTUTHTL i) oTEVOTHTL 
A KOUNOTHTL I) TPAXVTNTL 7) NELOTHTL Kai TO Tap- 
axavoitew i) pa. ére b€ Kata THY Tpocpvow 
dOev i) SV ob 7d pev bOev, aro pi€ns 7) KradoU 
4) Kavrod 1) axpepovos: TO &é SV ov, 7) Sia ploxov 
W 80 adtod Kai ef 8) Toda ex TOD avTOD. Kal 
éia Kaptropopa, meTakd TrepretAnpota Tov KapTrop, 
domep 7 AreEavopeia Sadvn éripvdAdoKapTos. 

Ai pév otv dtadopal Tov PUA@V KOoWoTEpas 
macat eipnvrat Kal cxedov clot ev TovTOLS. 

(Sdyeertar 5é Ta pev €& vos Kat PdArotod Kat 
capKos, olov Ta THs cuKIS Kal THs duTédov, TA OE 
aamtep €& ivos povov, olov ToD KaNdpou Kal ciToV. 
TO é Uypoy amavTwY KoWov' ATace yap évu- 
Tapyel Kal TOUTOLS Kal Tois adXoLS Tots éTrETELOLS 
[utoxos avOos Kaptros el TL AXXO]: wadXov bE Kal 
Tots pn emeTElols’ OVdSeY yap avev ToUTOV. SoKeEl 
dé kal TOV picyov Ta pev EE ivOV povoyv cvyKEl- 
cOai, cabaTep Ta TOD citov Kal TOD Kadapov, TA 
& é€x Tov avToV, WaTEp Of KaUNOL. 





1 ray tAAwy Av MSS.; tay wowwdav conj. W. Fr, at all 


events, cannot be right. 2 Plin. 19. 100. 
34 orevdTnte } Kotddrntt: so G3 4 KotAdtynte } orevdryte 
MSS. 4 7.e. petiolate. 5 7.e. sessile. 


: 2.€. compound : ei 8) conj. W.; «fn UMVAIld. 
‘ The passage from here to the end of the chapter is a 
digression. 
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plants.1 7 It is peculiar-to pot-herbs to have hollow 
leaves, as in onion and horn-onion. 

To sum up, the differences between leaves are 
shewn in size, number, shape, hollowness, in breadth,? 
roughness and their opposites, and in the presence or 
absence of spinous projections; also as to their 
attachment, according to the part from which they 
spring or the means by which they are attached ; 
the part from which they spring being the root or a 
branch or the stalk or a twig, while the means by 
which they are attached may be a leaf-stalk,‘ or they 
may be attached directly;> and there may be® 
several leaves attached by the same _leaf-stalk. 
Further some leaves are fruit-bearing, enclosing the 
fruit between them, as the Alexandrian laurel, which 
has its fruit attached to the leaves. 

These are all the differences in leaves stated some- 
what generally, and this is a fairly complete list of 
examples. 


Composition of the various parts of a plant. 


7 (Leaves are composed some of fibre bark and flesh, 
as those of the fig and vine, some, as it were, of 
fibre alone, as those of reeds and corn. But moisture 
is common to all, for it is found both in leaves and in 
the other annual parts,° leaf-stalk, flower, fruit and so 
forth but more especially in the parts which are 
not annual®; in fact no part is without it. Again it 
appears that some leaf-stalks are composed only of 
fibre, as those of corn and reeds, some of the same 
materials as the stalks. 


8 uloxos... %AXo has no construction ; probably a (correct) 
gloss, taken from I, 2, 1. 
9 7.e. while these are young, W. 
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rn n rn \ \ \ 
Téav & avOdv ta pev ex prorod Kai preBos Kat 
\ / e A gd / 
capKos, <Ta & ék capKos> povoy, olov TA EV PETH 
TOV ApPWv. 
¢ / be \ > \ r lal Fy € \ \ > 
Opotas dé Kal ért TOY KapTO@v: ol bev yap EK 
N / e \ \ 
capkos Kal ivds, of dé éx capKos povov, ot d€ Kal 
\ \ e A > a 
x Séppatos ovyxewvtas TO 5€ vypov axodovGet 
1 \ x SEEN c nq 
Kal TOUTOLS. €K Gapkos MeV Kal ivOS O TOV 
30 UN X\ \ / 
KOKKUPNNOV Kal oikvorv, éF ivds b& Kal SéppHaTos 
nan an Cer ” A > 
6 TOV ovKaplvev Kal THS poas. aNdoL 6€ KAT 
Uh \ ¢e 
dAXov TpOTTOY pEemEeptopevol. WavTwY dé @s 
>? a Ni \ ” \ \ eM EE) \ \ an 6e 
cimely TO pev €Ew prowos TO 8 evtos cap& THY oe 
i. 
Kal Tupyy.) 
” a ef \ / nr 
XI. “Ecyatov & év aract 10 oréppa. TovTO 
a / \ nS 4 La 
dé évov év EavT® cvpdhutov vypov Kal Peppov, ov 
\ 4 nn \ 
éxdlTOvT@Y ayova, KaOdTEp TA Od. Kal TOV meV 
\ / 
evOd TO oTéppea peTa TO TrEpLéxov, olov hotviKos 
/ \ 
Kapvouv amuyddarys, TAEiw O€ TOVT@Y TA EmTrEpt- 
a / fal \ \ 
éxXOVTA, @s TA TOU holvixos. TaV dé weTakd capE 
Kal mupynv, @omep éaas Kal KOKKUpNrEAS Kal 
als y \ \ > n X <a | ig / \ 
étépwv. ea b€ Kal év OBO, Ta O ev bye, TA 
\ SN / ¥; 
& é€v ayyeto, Ta S€ Kal yupvooTeEppa TEdELwS. 
nan 4 \ 
"Ev A0B@ peév ov povoy Ta érréTELA, KaDaTEp TA 
le an 
xedpoTa kal Etepa TrAciw TOY aypiwy, adrAd Kal 
fal A 14 Ay 
Tov dévdpwv Evia, KaOdTrEp 7} Te KEPpwria, Ty TLVES 
n a > “us 
Kanovat ouxiv AiyuTtiav, Kal » KepKis Kal 7 
/ n 
KoAoTia tept Aurapav: év tye & evia Tov 





Pre. WU s)a0 Ald. 
2 7a 3° ée capkds preserved only in mBas.; om. UMVP,. 
Sch. reads 7d. : 
> &pwy conj. W.; aipav MSS. 4 de. rind. 
palling 1803, 5 od conj. Sch.; ody Ald.H. 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, I. x. ro-x1. 2 


Of flowers some! are composed of bark veins and 
flesh, some of flesh only,? as those in the middle of 
cuckoo-pint.® 

So too with fruits; some are made of flesh and 
fibre, some of flesh alone, and some of skin 4 also. 
And moisture is necessarily found in these also. 
The fruit of plums and cucumbers is made of flesh 
and fibre, that of mulberries and pomegranates of 
fibre and skin. The materials are differently distri- 
buted in different fruits, but of nearly all the outside 
is bark, the inside flesh, and this in some cases 
includes a stone.) 


Differences in seeds. 


XI. Last in all plants comes the seed. This possesses 
in itself natural moisture and warmth, and, if these 
fail, the seeds are sterile, like eggs in the like case. 
In some plants the seed comes immediately inside 
the envelope, as in date filbert almond (however, as 
in the case of the date, there may be more than one 
covering). In some cases again there is flesh and a 
stone between the envelope and the seed, as in olive 
plum and other fruits. Some seeds again are enclosed 
in a pod, some in a husk, some in a vessel, and some 
are completely naked. 

5 Enclosed in a pod are not® only the seeds of 
annual plants, as leguminous plants, and of con- 
siderable numbers of wild plants, but also those of 
certain trees, as the carob-tree (which some‘ call 
the ‘Egyptian fig’), Judas-tree,’ and the koloitia® 
of the Liparae islands. In a husk are enclosed the 


7 Hy twes conj. St. from G ; fvtwa Ald. H. 


8 Clearly not the xepr/s (aspen) described 3. 14. 2. 
9 gorowrla MSS.; kodovtéa conj. St., cf. 3. 17. 2n. 
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© © € / id tf 
CTETELMV, WTTEP 0 TUPOS KAL O KEYXPOS* WTAVTWS 
N / 
d€ *Kal evayyelooméppata Kal YyupvooTéppaTa. 
e / NAIC 
évayyelooméppata pev olov TE PLK@V Kal Oca 
> / 
MNKOVLKG TO Yap THoAamov LOLwTEpws yuUpVO- 
rn 4 
onméppata S€ TaY Te NaYdVaV TOA, KAaPaTEp 
/ \ 
dvnOov Kopiavvov dvynoov Kvjpuvov pdpadov Kal 
an J 
éTepa TrEiw. TOV O€ Sévdpwv OvdSEéY YUpLVOTTEPLOV 
) \ \ 
Gr’ 7) capEt Tepreyopevoy 1) KeXUpEeTWW, TA [EV 
A a \ eh 
SepparteKots, OOTrEp 1» Baravos cal to EvBoixor, 
\ \ / ef e 2 ba sn si 
Ta be EvrAwdeciv, BoTED 7 Apuydadn Kal TO 
x 
Kdpvov. ovdev dé evayyeroomeppov, ef fun TEs TOV 
K@voV ayyeiov Once bia TO YopiferPar ToV 
KAPTOV. 
Ad N be \ / an \ Wen Ay) 
uTa 0€ Ta oTFéppata TOV pev evOY capKw@édn, 
/ ee \ \ z Lal SER. 
Kkabanep dca Kapunpa cai Badavynpa: tev 6é év 
Tuphve TO capKa@ces éxeTar, Kabatep éXdas Kal 
/ \ BA fo) 7.3 7 / Xx 
dadvidos kal dd\dNwv. Tov S eumrvpyva povov } 
mupnvedn ye Kal @omep Enpd, Kabamep Ta 
KynKoon Kal Keyypapldedn Kal TOA TOV 
n / lal 
Aaxavnpav. Eeuhavéotata Sé Ta Tod dotviKos: 
Oe \ 4 ” a ? / 3 ? 
OVE Yap KOLNOTHTA EXEL TOUTO oOvdELiaY AX 
v4 , > \ > > e ie / \ 
OdXov Enpov: ov pay arr vypoTns 6 Tis Kal 
/ e / a x4 \ / , 
Gepporns Umrapyer ShAov bre Kal TovTw, KaOdmEp 


el TO Mey. 
a ee 
1 \ \ : a y 
Lnkovind... 7d yap conj. W. from G; whew Kata ya 
UMVAId. : 


2 xoplavvoy &vynoov conj. Sch.; xoptavynoov UMAId.; ko- 
pavvnoov V ; cf. Plin. 19. 119. 

* 4 erAdpeow conj. Sch., cf. C.P. 4.1.2; 48% kouaow U; 
Plin. 15. 112, crusta teguntur glandes. Sling los lhe 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, I. x1. 2-3 


seeds of some annuals, as wheat and millet; and 
in like manner some plants have their seeds in a 
vessel, some have them naked. In a vessel are 
those of the poppy and plants of the poppy kind ;1 
(the case of sesame however is somewhat peculiar), 
while many pot-herbs have their seeds naked, as 
dill coriander? anise cummin fennel and many 
others. No tree has naked seeds, but either they 
are enclosed in flesh or in shells,3 which are some- 
times of leathery nature, as the acorn and the sweet 
chestnut, sometimes woody, as almond and _ nut. 
Moreover no tree has its seeds in a vessel, unless one 
reckons a cone as a vessel, because it can be separated 
from the fruits. 

The actual seeds are in some cases fleshy in them- 
selves, as all those which resemble nuts or acorns ; 
4jin some cases the fleshy part is contained in a stone, 
as in olive bay and others. The seeds in some 
plants again merely consist of a stone,® or at least 
are of stone-like character, and are, as it were,® dry ; 
for instance those of plants like safflower millet and 
many pot-herbs. Most obviously of this character 
are those of the date,’ for they contain no cavity, 
but are throughout dry * ;—not but what there must 
be even in them some moisture and warmth, as we 
have said.° 


5 2umbpnva pdvov } mupynydiyn conj. Sch.; ev mupive udvov 7 
mupnvoder Ald. (P has rupnvdq). 

6 7.e, no seed can really be without moisture ; cf. 1. 11. 1. 

LO (CRIES Ge Atshee 

8 Enpdv I conj.,as required by the next clause ; @op0ov PAId. ; 
Ztoppov W. from Sch. conj. ‘The germ in the date-stone is so 
small as to be undiscoverable, whence the stone seems to be 
homogeneous throughout, with no cavity for the germ. 

Slee O19: 
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/ \ \ lal \ \ 10 / > 
Atafpépovart 6 Kal T@ Ta pev alpoa per 
la) \ / 
a mMirov eva, Ta O& SveotHTa Kal ororxyndor, 
na / \ , ¥ n 
dotep Ta THs KOAOKUYTHS Kal oLKVAaS Kal TOV 
€ n / \ nn b f 
Sévdpav, as Uepoixiis wndréas. Kai Tov aOpowy 
/ \ iol td 
Ta pev Ev Tit TepiéxecOar, KaDameEp Ta THS poas 
n / SY Lod x f- \ 
Kal THS amlov Kal pnréas Kal THS apredov Kal 
an N: \ ’ b) / \ = \ 
ouKhs Ta O€ meT AAANAWY peEV ElVaL, 1 TEPL- 
/ A \ x a 
éyesOar Sé vp Evos, WoTEP Ta TTAaXUNpAa THY 
\ / 
érretelwy, ef fur TUS Bein TOY OTAaYUY WS TEPLEXOV 
e/ 7. ¥ \ £ r \ = \ 
outa & éotar Kkal o PoTtpvs Kal TaANa TA 
A 5) / \ 
Botpvwdn Kat boca 61 héper dv evBootay Kat 
, B| UA “£ 
Yaepas apeTnv aOpoovs Tors KapTOUS, WoTEp Ev 
Lupia pact cal adobe Tas éXdas. 
a \ js X 
"AAA Kal avitn Soke? Tis elvar Stagopa To Ta 
lal / 
pev ad évos ploxov Kal mids mTpooducews 
/ / lal n 
aOpoa yiverOat, Kabdrep ert Te TOV BoTpunpav 
\ an 7 \ 4 n 
kal oTaxunpOv elpntar pr) TEplexopeva KOLW@ 
ie NX \ \ / ? \ > 
Tut ylvecbarr ta dé pn yiverOar. érel Kal 
, n a 
éaotov ye AauBavorvt. TOY oTEpu“aTaV 7) TOV 
/ a 
meplexovTov idiay apyny exer THs Tpocphvoews, 
3 v4 CON VG car \ f c \ eee 
olov } Te pak Kal 1) poa Kal mad o Tupos Kal 
Q / ? WS \ bo \ n , \ 
Kplon. nxiota © adv dSd€evev Ta TOV pHrOV Kal 
\ a / / , 
TA TOV aTiwy, OTL cuppaver Te Kal TEpLELANT TAL 
Vf c / \ n Na ok x 
xa dmep dpeve Tovl Sepparicp mepl ov TO mept- 
@ ” v 
KadpTLov' GX Guws Kal TovUTwy ExacToy diay 
> i v Ni / * , \ fal 
apxnv éye xal gdvow: davepwtata 5& TO 


1 groixnddv conj. W.; oxeddy Ald. 


évl rw conj. Sch.; éy trax Ald. 3 cf. Plin. 15. 15. 
atirn conj. Sch.; adr} Ald. ° 7d conj. W.; 7@ Ald. 


Se 00 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, I. x1. 4-6 


Further seeds differ in that in some cases they are 
massed together, in others they are separated and 
arranged in rows,! as those of the gourd and 
bottle-gourd, and of some trees, such as the citron. 
Again of those that are massed together some differ 
in being contained in a single? case, as those of 
pomegranate pear apple vine and fig; others in 
being closely associated together, yet not contained 
in a single case, as,among annuals, those which are 
in an ear—unless one regards the ear as a case. In 
that case the grape-cluster and other clustering fruits 
will come under the description, as well as all those 
plants which on account of good feeding or excellence 
of soil bear their fruits massed together,® as they 
say the olive does in Syria and elsewhere. 

But this* too seems to be a point of difference, 
that® some grow massed together from a single 
stalk and a single attachment, as has been said in 
the case of plants with clusters or ears whose seeds 
do not grow contained in one common case; while 
others grow otherwise. For in these instances, if 
one takes each seed or case separately, it has its own 
special point of attachment, for instance each grape 
or pomegranate,® or again each grain of wheat or 
barley. This would seem to be least of all the case 
with the seeds of apples and pears, since’ these 
touch one another ® and are enclosed in a sort of 
skin-like membrane, outside which is the fruit-case.? 
However each of these too has its own peculiar 
point of attachment and character; this is most 


6 #7e... fda.: text perhaps defective; Te fut Adrpvas 
kal Tis poas 6 mupny conj. Bod. 

7 $e conj. Sch.; 6m: U; 20. PMAId. 
8 Gi Oh 2 ® 7.e. pulp. 
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a C7 € \ % ¢ / 
Keyoplsbat Ta THS poas’ o Yap TupHy eKaoT@ 
n a Y \ 
m™poaTéepuKer, OvXY WOTED TOV TUKOV aonra bla 
\ If Y \ 
rip bypoTnta. Kal yap TovT@ Exovar Siapopav 
/ \ %. lal 
Kalrep AupoTEepa TEpLeY OMEVA TAPKMOEL TWi Kat TO 
rn / \ a BA \ \ \ 
TOUTO TEPLELANPOTL META TOV ANA@V* TA peVv yap 
© a \ an n \ 
mept xacTov exer TUuphva TO TAapKMCES TOUTO TO 
/ la) 
Uy pov, ai O€ KeyxXpaploes WomEp KOLWOV TL TAAL, 
¢ \ lj 
Kabamep Kal TO yiryapTov Kal boa TOV avToV éxXEL 
/ \ Tf ’ 
TpoToVv. GAA Tas pev ToLavTas diahopas TAX 
yo , y ® ee IN / \ 
av tus NaBou wWAElous* wy Sel TAS KUPLWTATAS Kat 
n a Es lal 
partota THS HvTEwS pn ayvoElV. 
XII. Ai 8 Kata tobs yuAovs Kal Ta oXHMaTA 
\ \ ef \ MY \ Ta) ee 
Kal Tas bras popphas axXedov havepal TAcL, WaTE 
fal lo) , a 
pn SetcOar Aoyou: TANY ToTODTOV x bTL OYA 
/ 
ovdey TepixapTrLov evOUypappov ovde ywvias Exel. 
rn a ef 
TOV S€ YVAMY of pév ElaLY olv@dELs, HoTrEP ap- 
LP / 7, ¢ 1 eee, , 4 
méhov cuKapivov puptov' oi © éAawders, WOTTED 
> Le / 4 >’ fol A , 
édaas Sddvns Kaptas auuydSarhs TevKns TiTVvOS 
/ e \ / a we 4 
éraTns* ol O€ pedeT@ders, Olov avKov golviKos 
dtog Badavovu: oi 5é dptpeis, olov dpiydvou OvpBpas 
, , e \ pee: > , 
Kapodmou vatruos: of 6&€ miKxpol, aoTep arvrivOiou 
Kevtaupiov. diapépovor b€ Kal Tals evwdiats, 
@ ? / , ES A \¢ a xX , 
oloy avynoou Kedptoos: éviwy Sé bdapets av SoEatev, 
oloy of TOV KOKKUpNAE@DV: Of SE O€els, WoTEP PowY 





1 7.e, of the pulp. 2 rovTw conj. Sch.; rodro Ald, 
3 roy om. St.: @.e. the seeds are arranged in compartments 
of the pulp. 
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obvious in the separation of the pomegranate seeds, 
for the stone is attached to each, and the connexion 
is not, as in figs, obscured by the moisture.! For 
here? too there is a difference, although in both 
cases the seeds are enclosed in a sort of fleshy 
substance, as well as in the case which encloses this 
and the other parts of the fruit. For in the pome- 
granate the stones have this moist fleshy substance 
enclosing each? separate stone; but in the case of 
fig-seeds, as well as in that of grape-stones and other 
plants which have the same arrangement, the same 
pulp is common to all. However one might find 
more such differences, and one should not ignore the 
most important of them, namely those which specially 
belong to the plant’s natural character. 


Differences in taste. 


XII. The differences in taste, shape, and form as 
a whole are tolerably evident to all, so that they do 
not need explanation; except that it should be 
stated that® the case containing the fruit is never 
right-lined in shape and never has angles. © Of 
tastes some are like wine, as those of vine mul- 
berry and myrtle ; some are like olive-oil, as, besides 
olive itself, bay hazel almond fir Aleppo pine silver- 
fir ; some like honey, as fig date chestnut; some are 
pungent, as marjoram savory cress mustard; some 
are bitter, as wormwood centaury. Some also are 
remarkably fragrant, as anise and juniper’; of 
some the smell would seem to be insipid,* as in 
plums; of others sharp, as in pomegranates and 

4 7.e. the fruit is not divided into compartments. 


5 mdhv h TocovToy conj. W.; Ay TocovToy 7} UMAId. 
Se Plinwl OelSGrs lo gOORS 1 cfaple Ona. 8 Lit. watery. 
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NES FY. / e / be > YS) \ \ 
Kat éviov pnrov. aravT@v 6€ olv@dets Kal TOUS 
rn ‘s \ > - 
év tovT@ TO yéver Oetéov: Arrow SE ev GdXols 
c / > Lal 
eldeow tmép wv amdvTav aKxpiBéaTeEpov ev Tots 
a e \ O77 
Tepl YUA@Y pytéov, adTas TE Tas i€as SvaptO wov- 
\ > t \ 
pévous OT Ocal Kal Tas TpOos AAAHAOVS Siahopas 
, \ , 
Kat Tis ) Exadotou pias Kal Svvapis. 
fal > n € / 
"Eyer 6€ Kal » Tav dévdpwv avToY vypoTns, 
¢ ye ¢e ah 4 > 
@ottep €dX€xOn, Stadopa eidn* 7 pev yap éoTL 
a a \ a fe ie 
OTHONS, WATE 1 THS TUKAS Kal THS pyK@vos* 1) 
fe I la) / 
dé WeTTHONS, lov éLaTHS TEVKNS TOV KwVOPOPaD: 
id la x 
adr\An & vdapys, olov auméXov amiov pndéas, Kat 
a lal / e / 4 
TOV Kayavadav 5é, oloy ctxvouv KodoKUYTHS OpLoa- 
/ ¢ \ BA “a / 4 BG / 
kivns: at d€ [dn] dpymdTnta tia éxovet, Kabatrep 
c A , \ , e \ \ > , 
» TOU Ovuov Kai OvuBpas: ai 6€ Kal evwdiar, 
@oTEp ai TOU cedivov avnPov papabov Kal Tov 
ToLOUT@YV. ws & amTAOS ElTEely GTaTaL KATA THY 
idstay dvow éxdotouv dSévdpou Kai ws Kal’ Grou 
eimrely @uToU Tay yap exer Kpaciv Tia Kal plEw 
/ a al 
iotav, trep oikela ShNov OTL TUyyaver Tols H70- 
/ a) a / 
KELLEVOLS KaPTIOIS’ WY TOIs TAELTTOLS TUVEUpaive- 
/ € / > b ~ > X\ / > , 
Tab TLS OmoLoTHS OVK aKpLBis OSE Gaddis: GAX 
lal / r 
€v Tots mepikaprriow: 610 maddov KaTEpyaciay 
AapBaver cai Tévwy KaBapay Kal eidexpivh a Tod 





Rich, CuRe 62604: 
° T, is said to have written a treatise rep) xuuar. 


* omddns. dads is used specially of the juice of the fig 
itself. ‘ 


+ unkwvos probably corrupt: it should be a tree. 
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some kinds of apples. 1! But the smells even of 
those in this class must in all cases be called wine- 
like, though they differ in different kinds, on which 
matter we must speak more precisely, when we come 
to speak of flavours,? reckoning up the different 
kinds themselves, and stating what differences 
there are between them, and what is the natural 
character and property of each. 

Now the sap of the trees themselves assumes 
different kinds of tastes as was said; sometimes it 
is milky,®? as that of the fig and poppy,' some- 
times like pitch, as in silver-fir fir and the conifers ; 
sometimes it is insipid, as in vine pear and apple, 
as well as such pot-herbs as cucumber gourd 
lettuce ; while others® again have a certain pungency, 
such as the juice of thyme and savory; others have 
a fragrance, such as the juices of celery dill fennel 
and the like. To speak generally, all saps corre- 
spond to the special character of the several trees, 
one might almost add, to that of each plant. For 
every plant has a certain temperament and com- 
position of its own, which® plainly belongs in a 
special sense to the fruits of each. And in most of 
these is seen a sort of correspondence with the 
character of the plant as a whole, which is not 
however exact nor obvious; it is chiefly” in the fruit- 
cases® that it is seen, and that is why it is the 
character of the flavour which becomes more com- 
plete and matures into something separate and 


5 T have bracketed #5: ? a dittography of ai de. 

6 4mep mBas.H ; etrep MAId. ; 

7 @rrn ev... wadrdov MSS. (?) Ald.H ; yap for 5:5 conj. W., 
omitting stop before it. 

8 7.e. the pulp: soG. ef. 1. 11. 6. 
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nr tal x vi N \ ef ¢€ 
xurov puvais’ Sel yap WaTEp TO pev VANV UTTO- 
lal v \ s \ / 
naBetv To bé eld0s Kal pwoppyy. 
/ \ € lal 
"Eyer dé adta Ta oréppata Kal ol xuT@VES OL 
rn lal ’ ¢ Lal 
mep. atta Siahopdy TOY YVABV. ws 0 aTas 
oO / n f x lal 
eitely dravta Ta mopia TOV Sévdpwov Kai puTar, 
~ 7 \ 5) \ Y , yo 
oiov pia Kavos aKpewv PUAXAOV KapTOS, EXEL 
ef Va > Ny. 
TIA OLKELOTNTA TpOS THY OAnV voLWW, EL Kat 
\ \ \ / 
TAPANAATTEL KATA TE TAS OTPHAS KAL TOUS KVAOUS, 
, yf \ 
Os Ta pev eVoowa Kal evHdn Ta O doopa Kal 
lal lal lal lal rd 
dxXVAA TAVTENDS Elvat TOY TOD avTOD Lopiav. 
an x \ 
’Eviov yap evooua Ta avOn paddov 7 Ta 
lal a \ 
fvarra, Tov O€ dvdradw Ta hddAXrXa LadAOV Kal 
lal ¢/ lal lal lal 2. ¢ 
ol KNOVES, OTTTEP TOV oTEhaVMpATIKaV’ TOV SE ob 
aA , A 
KapTrot' TaV Oo ovdéTepoy’ éviwy 8 ai pifat: TOV 
X 
dé Tu pépos. opoiws dé Kal KaTa TOds YUAOUS* TA 
pev yap Bpoata Ta 0 aBpwta Tuyyaver Kal év 
pvrros Kal meptxapriow. idi@tatov S€ TO ert 
lel uA / X \ \ 4 / 
THs prdrvpas' TavTns yap Ta pev hudrddAa yAvKEA 
\ \ an , > / ic \ he > \ 
Kal TOAAA THY Cow écOier, 0 SE KapTros OvdEVt 
/ 
Bpwtos: émel 76 ye avatar ovdév Pavsactor, 
ef X N A Wiest ie \ \ \ 
OotTe TA pev HUA pn EcOiecOat Tods SE KaPTTOVS 
> / (soy pe) ¢€ a b) AS As € \ a x 
ov povoy vp nuUOvV GNAG Kal VTO TOV ArAwY 
, 2 \ \ \ / \ a 4: 
fowv. ada KaL TEPL TOVTOV Kal TOV adAOV 
na / ral 
TOV TOLOUTwY VaTEepov Tretpatéov Gewpeity Tas 
/ 
aitias. 
XIII. Nov dé tocottov éotw SHrov, OTL KATA 
/ \ VA / aN \ nr 
TAVTA TA gépn TAELOUS ELol Stahopal TOAAAYaS* 





1 Ze. the pulp. 2 7.e. the flavour. 

3 Sense: Every tree has a characteristic juice of its own, 
which is however specially recognisable in its fruit ; in the 
tree as a whole its character is not always apparent. Hence 
the importance of the flavour (which is seen in the fruit- 
pulp), since it is this which determines the specific character, 
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distinct ; in fact we must consider the one! as 
‘matter, the other? as ‘form’ or specific character.’ 

Again the seeds themselves and the coats con- 
taining them have different flavours. And, to speak 
generally, all parts of trees and plants, as root stem 
branch leaf fruit, have a certain relationship to the 
character of the whole, even if‘ there is variation in 
scents and tastes, so that of the parts of the same 
plant some are fragrant and sweet to the taste, 
while others are entirely scentless and tasteless. 

For in some plants the flowers are more fragrant 
than the leaves, in others on the contrary it is 
rather the leaves and twigs which are fragrant, as in 
those used for garlands. In others again it is the 
fruits ; in others it is neither ® of these parts, but, in 
some few cases, the root or some part of it. And 
so too with the flavours. Some leaves and some 
fruit-pulps are, and some are not good for food. 
6 Most peculiar is the case of the lime: the leaves 
of this are sweet, and many animals eat them, but 
the fruit no creature eats, (for, as to the contrary 
case, it would not be at all surprising that the leaves 
should not be eaten, while the fruits were eaten not 
only by us but by other animals). But concerning 
this and other such matters we must endeavour to 
consider the causes on some other occasion. 


Differences in flowers. 


XIII. For the present let so much be clear, that 
in all the parts of plants there are numerous differ- 


the pulp of fruit in general being, in Aristotelian language, 
the ‘matter,’ while the flavour is ‘form.’ cf. C.P. 6. 6. 6. 

4 ei xa) conj. Sch.; 4 de U; «i 5& MVAId. 

5 ovdérepov seems inaccurately used, as four parts have been 
mentioned. cepa a lOn os line OGD, 
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érel Kal Tov avOav Ta Mev eT xvowdn, xabarep 
70 THS apt éhov Kal cuKapivov Kal Tov KiTTOU' 
Ta O€ pudrodn, xabarep _apuyoanijs papréas 
amtou KOKKULNEAS. Kar Ta bev peyeBos EXEL, 
TO O€ Tis éhaas Purrwdes ov apeyebes. opotws 
dé Kal ev Tots err eTELOLS Kal ToL@bert Ta pev 
purrody Ta 6é xvowen. mayrov b€ TH bev dixpoa 
Ta O€ Hovox pod. 7a bev TOV dévdpav Ta YE 
TONNE povoxpoa Kal revKav7: povov yap ws 
elmrety TO THS poas owsxoov Kal apuyoarev 
TWOV UrrépvO pov: addrov b€ ovdevos TOV 7)MEp@Vv 
ote avOades ovTe dSixpovv, aX’ él TWOS TeV 
ayplov, olov To THs éAdTNS KpoKLVOY yap TO 
TAVUTNS avOos: Kal boa On dacw év tH é&w Oar- 
arr podov é€ exely THY xpoar. 

"Ey dé Tots emeTetols oxedov Ta ye TrELW 
rowatra Kal dixpoa Kal dvav0A. Rréyo bé duavbes 
Ort Erepov avéos ev TO aver Exel Karta ETOP, 
Oomep TO podov Kal TO Kpivov Kal TO tov TO pear. 
evea dé cal Hovopuda, pveTac Sraypadny ¢ EXovTa 
povov TOV TELOVOV, Oomep TO THS (ac vovns: ov 
yap Keyoptotas TavTns év TO avOE TO PUAXOV 
Exaotov: ovdé 81) TOD NeLpiou TO KATW {LEPOS, AAA 
éK TOV AKpwoV aTopvaEs ywviw@dels. axEdoV Sé 
Kal TO THS €Xdas TOLOUTOV éaTLV. 

Atadéper 5€ kal cata Thy eExpvow Kal Céow: 
TA pev yap éxer Tept avTOV TOV KapTOY, Olov apu- 





: ae petaloid. 

> ayplov Ald.; airloy U; avriav MV ; movtkey conj. Ww. 
3 7.e. corolla and stamens, etc. 
* ze. are gamopetalous (or gamosepalous). 
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ences shewn in a variety of ways. Thus of flowers 
some are downy, as that of the vine mulberry and 
ivy, some are ‘leafy,’! as in almond apple pear 
plum. Again some of these flowers are conspicuous, 
while that of the olive, though it is ‘leafy, is incon- 
spicuous. Again it is in annual and _ herbaceous 
plants alike that we find some leafy, some downy. 
All plants again have flowers either of two colours or 
of one; most of the flowers of trees are of one colour 
and white, that of the pomegranate being almost the 
only one which is red, while that of some almonds is 
reddish. The flower of no other cultivated trees is 
gay nor of two colours, though it may be so with 
some uncultivated? trees, as with the flower of silver- 
fir, for its flower is of saffron colour; and so with 
the flowers of those trees by the ocean which have, 
they say, the colour of roses. 

However, among annuals, most are of this charac- 
ter—their flowers are two-coloured and twofold.? I 
mean by ‘twofold’ that the plant has another 
flower inside the flower, in the middle, as with rose 
lily violet. Some flowers again consist of a single 
‘leaf, * having merely an indication of more, as that 
of bindweed.® For in the flower of this the separate 
‘leaves’ are not distinct; nor is it so in the lower 
part of the narcissus,° but there are angular projec- 
tions’ from the edges. And the flower of the olive 
is nearly of the same character. 

But there are also differences in the way of growth 
and the position of the flower; some plants have it 


5 cf. C.P. 2.18. 2 and 3; Plin. 21. 65. 

8 Aeiplov conj. Sch., z.e. narcissus, cf. 6.6.9; xetplou MSS. 

7 i.e. something resembling separate ‘leaves’ (petals or 
sepals). 
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medos édaa' As Kal amotintovta StateTpnueva 
paiveta, Kab tobTo onpelov AapBdvovow eb 
KANKOS annvOnxev: éav yap cuyeavd A 77 Bpex 67, 
cuvaTroBanrnret TOV KapT ov Kal ov TeTpHMLevov 
yiryverau oxedov 6é Kal Ta TOARA TOV <avOav> 
ev. péoe TO TepieapmLov evel, Taxa dé ral eT 
avTov Tov TepiKkapTlov, cadarep p poa medXéa amrLo0s 
KOKKULNAEG HUppivos, Kal TOV YE ppuyavicav 
podovia Kal Td TONG TOV _OTEPAVOTLKOY KATO 
yap umd TO avOos éyer Ta orépparta pavepo- 
TaTOV 6€ éml ToD podov bua TOV oyKov. évia dé 
kal en’ avTa@v Tov OT EPHAT OY, @aoTrep oO aK avOS 
Kal o KUKOS Kat mTavTa Ta axavodn Kal” Exac- 
Tov yap exet To avOos. opmoiws S€ Kat Tav 
TOLMOWV évia, xabarep TO adeno ev 6€ TOIS 
Aaxavnpois & Te gixvos Kal 1 KoNOKUYTN Kal 1) 
olKUa TaVvTA yap emt TOV KapTa@v éyer Kal 
mpocavEavopéevav em epevel Ta avOn: Toy Xpovov. 
"Arra 6é (Sar Epos, olov 6 KiTTOS Kal 1) TUKG- 
purvos' év avTois pev yap exer Tois bAows Trept- 
KapTios, ov pay ovTe em aKpols ovT én 
mepreckndoat Kal’ Exactov, aAr’ é€v Tots ava 
pécov" ei un apa ov cvvdnra Sia TO yvowdes. 
"Eote 6€ Kai dyova Tav avOav ena, Kabatep 
él TOV oLKVOD & ek TOY AKpav PveTat TOV KAr- 


of. 3. 16. 4. 2 Lacuna in text ; av@av I conj. 

taxa Ald.; tia W. after Sch. conj. 

&mos conj. Bod.; &yvos Ald. H. 

z.e. composites. 

orepudtwy conj. Dalec. from G3 croudtwy Ald. 

&kavos conj. W.; &kapos UV. 

&kavedn conj. W.; av0edn Ald.H. cf. 1. 10. 6; 6. 4. 4. 


aa op we 


o 
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close above the fruit, as vine and olive; in the latter, 
when the flowers drop off, they are seen to have a 
hole through them,! and this men take for a sign 
whether the tree has blossomed well; for if the 
flower is burnt up or sodden, it sheds the fruit along 
with itself, and so there is no hole through it. The 
majority of flowers? have the fruit-case in the middle 
of them, or, it may be,* the flower is on the top of 
the fruit-case, as in pomegranate apple pear‘ plum 
and myrtle, and among under-shrubs, in the rose 
and in many of the coronary plants. For these have 
their seeds below, beneath the flower, and this is 
most obvious in the rose because of the size of the 
seed-vessel. In some cases® again the flower is on 
top of the actual seeds,® as in pine-thistle” saflower 
and all thistle-like® plants; for these have a flower 
attached to each seed, So too with some herba- 
ceous plants, as anthemon, and among pot-herbs, with 
cucumber ® gourd and bottle-gourd; all these have 
their flowers attached on top of the fruits,!° and the 
flowers persist for a long time while the fruits are 
developing. 

In some other plants the attachment is peculiar, 
as in ivy and mulberry ; in these the flower is closely 
attached to the whole! fruit-case; it is not however 
set above it, nor in a seed-vessel that envelops each!” 
separately, but it occurs in the middle part of the 
structure—except that in some cases it is not easily 
recognised because it is downy. 

13 Again some flowers are sterile, as in cucumbers 
those which grow at the ends of the shoot, and that 
9 § re alxvos conj. W.; 8mep olxvos UM ; 6 wepatuvos Ald. 

10 kaprav conj. Sch.; &kpwy Ald.H. 
11 7.e, compound, 12 ota’ em) I conj. for obté. 
13 ef, Arist. Probl. 20. 3. 
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patos, 60 } Kai dhatpodow atta KwdvEL yap THY 
Tod oixvov BrA4otnow. acl 6é Kal THs pnr€as 
Ths Myéixfis boca pev exer Tov avOdv woTeEp 
HrakaTny Tia TepuKviay ex pécov TavT eivaL 
yovipa, boa O€ pn exer TADT ayova. et Oé Kal én’ 
ddrov tivds Tadta cupBaiver TOV avOopdpov 
aote ayovov avOos pvew cite Keywpicpévon eiTeE 
bn, oxeTTéov. eel yévn ye Evia Kal aprrédov Kal 
poas dduvvatet TeAcoKapTely, GAA péxpt Tod 
avoous 1) yévects. 

(Tivetas 6€ Kal TO ye THs poas avOos ToAV Kat 
TUKVOV Kal Os O OyKOS TAATUS WBoTEP O TAY 
podov: Kkadtwbev & Etepoios: oios Simtos puKpos 
@omep eKTEeTpappévos oO KUTLVOs Exov TA ELAN 
pvy@dn.) 

Paci 5é tives Kal TOY OMoyevav Ta pev avOciv 
Ta & ov, Kalarrep TOY polvikwy TOV ev Appeva 
avoeciv tov dé OAdvy ovK avOety ANN €vOd Tpo- 
aive Toy KapTrov. 

Ta pev ovy T@ yéven Ta’Ta TOLavTHY THY dia- 


1 7.e, the pistil. 

2 7.e. as seen from above: ka) dAwy. . . Sddwy describes the 
corolla, carwbev . . . uvxHdn the undeveloped ovary, including 
the adherent calyx. 

3 fddwv conj. Bod. ; pod» Ald. 

4 «dtwOey . . . wuxddn I conj.; 8 Erepor 3° ay os pixpdy 
Gumep éxtetpaupevos kétwos Exwy TA XEIAN wvxHdn UMVAId. 
(except that Ald. has &yw for yelAn and éxrerpaupévoy: so 
also P, but éxretpaupévos). The sentence explains incidentally 
why the pomegranate flower was called xitiwos (cf. 2. 6. 12; 
GOR. 1. 14.43 2.9.35. 2.°9.°9.; Diosc. 1. 1105) Pliny 235 110 
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is why men pluck them off, for they hinder the 
growth of the cucumber. And they say that in the 
citron those flowers which have a kind of distaff} 
growing in the middle are fruitful, but those that 
have it not are sterile. And we must consider 
whether it occurs also in any other flowering plants 
that they produce sterile flowers, whether apart 
from the fertile flowers or not. For some kinds of 
vine and pomegranate certainly are unable to mature 
their fruit, and do not produce anything beyond the 
flower. 

(The flower of the pomegranate is produced abun- 
dantly and is solid?: in general appearance it is a 
substantial structure with a flat top, like the flower 
of the rose*; but,‘ as seen from below, the inferior 
part of the flower is different-looking, being like a 
little two-eared jar turned on one side and having 
its rim indented.) 

Some say that even of plants of the same kind ® 
some specimens flower while others do not; for 
instance that the ‘male’ date-palm flowers but the 
‘female’ does not, but exhibits its fruit without any 
antecedent flower. 

Such © is the difference which we find between 


and 111), ¢.¢. because it resembled a kdvos (see LS. s.v.).  T. 
chooses the particular form of jar called d3/wros, because the 


indentations between the sepals suggest this: . ‘This is 


called éxretpaupévos, because the weight of the developing 
fruit causes it to take up at one stage a horizontal position, 
like a jar lying on its side; xeiAn refers to the jar (for the 
plural cf. the use of &vtvyes), uvx#dy to the indentations in 
the calyx (a jar having ordinarily an unindented rim). 

5 6uoyevav conj. Sch.; duotoyevay Ald. 

8 rabTa Toabtny I conj. from G ; Tomita thy UM ; 
ToiavtTyy P. 
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popav EXeb abamep dros boa ra) dvvatat Tedeo- 
kapreiv. 1% 58 Tod dvOous pats StL TrELoUS EXEL 
Siadopas pavepov €x THY T POElpnHLEVOV. 
XIV. Acadépes 5é ta devdpa Kal Tots Tovovrous 
KATA THY KAapTOTOKiaY: Ta pev yap eK TOV véwy 
a / \ Phd an ” \ & 3 b] 
Bractav dépe ta & x Tav Evwv Ta 0 &€& apudo- 
VA 2 \ lal / a 372 be om 
Tépwv. €k ev TOV VéwWY TUKH GpTENOS* EK O€ TOV 
n vA 
évwv édhda poa pnréa apvyoarh amos pmuppiwos 
lal a / 
Kal oyedov Ta ToLladTa TdyTa: éx O€ TOV véwY 
an ny an me 
éay dpa te cupBH Kvjcar Kal avOjoar (yiverat 
a o le) / 
yap Kal tadT éviow, BoTEp Kal TO puppiv@ Kal 
lé > € > tal \ a / X ? 
paricO ws eitrety Tept Tas BNacTHOELS TAS MET 
’ an > UA r > > e nr 
Apxtodpov) ot dtvatat Tédeoby AX nlyeviy 
POcipetas: €& audotépwy Sé Kal Ta évwv Kal TOV 
véwy el tives apa pnréar ToV Sipopwv 7% El TE 
” iy 4 \ e Vv > / x 
dAdo Kaptipov: Ett b€ 0 OdAUVOOS ExTéETT@OV Kal 
odKa hépav éx TOV VéwD. 
16 if: 6e € > a rE ” 
twtaTn Sé€ 1) €kK TOD aTEdeXOUS Exdvats, 
@otrep THS ev AiyiTT@ cuKapivov: TavTnY yap 
pact pépew x TOV aTEdéxous* of Sé Ta’TH TE Kal 
€k TOV AKPEMOVOV, WaTTEP THY KEpwviav: alTN yap 
\ b] z Ie \ 2. 7 a \ 
Kal éx TovTwy péper TARY OV ToAVY? KaXodGL OE 
/ ? > 4 N la) \ > / 4 
KEepwviav ap hs Ta cdKa TA AliyirTLa KaXOvpEVa. 


1? 1.¢e. that, like the ‘female’ date-palm, they have no 


flower. 
2 


a t > Rieteecs , y = = = 

TolavTa TavTa eK oar Tay yew édv &pa tT. conj. W. ; To.dTa- 
LA a 

TavTa yap ex Ta evwy: édy Se &pa tt MSS. 


SI Gfais. 0.4 
4 dipdpwy conj. Sch. from G ; d:apdpar UAId. 
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plants of the same kind ; and the like may be said! 
in general of those which cannot mature their fruit. 
And it is plain from what has been said that flowers 
shew many differences of character. 


Differences in frutts. 


XIV. Again as to the production of fruit trees 
differ in the following respects. Some bear on their 
new shoots, some on last year’s wood, some on both. 
Fig and vine bear on their new shoots ; on last year’s 
wood olive pomegranate apple almond pear myrtle 
and almost all such trees. And, if any of these does 2 
happen to conceive and to produce flowers on its new 
shoots, (for this does occur in some cases, as with 
myrtle, and especially, one may say, in the growth 
which is made after the rising of Arcturus)® it can 
not bring them to perfection, but they perish half- 
formed. Some apples again of the twice-bearing 4 
kinds and certain other fruit-trees bear both on last 
year’s wood and on the new shoots; and so does the 
olynthos,®> which ripens its fruit as well as bearing figs 
on the new shoots. 

Most peculiar is the growth of fruit direct from 
the stem, as in the sycamore; for this, they say, 
bears fruit on the stem. Others say that it bears 
both in this way and ¢ also on the branches, like the 
carob; for the latter bears on the branches too, 
though not abundantly: (the name carob is given to 
the tree which produces what are called ‘Egyptian 


5 JavvOos is not elsewhere used for a kind of fig: &r 5¢ 
suk} tovs bAvvOous exréttovea Kal cia pépovoa conj. Sch. 
somewhat drastically. 

8 rabtn te Kal ex conj. W.; Tabrns mey ex UMVAId. ef. 
4.2. 4, 
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fore 88 kal Ta pev axpoxapra THY Sévpwy Kal 
dds Th duTaV Ta Se TAAYyLOKapTAa Ta 8 apdo- 
répws. Trelw 8 axpoxapra tov Gddwv 7) TOV 
S&Spar, olov Tov Te oiTNpaV TA aTaxVady Kal 
Tov Oapywdav épeixn Kal ometpata Kal ayvos Kat 
arn atta Kal Tov Aayavobdayv Ta KeparoppLta. 
€& audotépwov S€ kal tov Sévdpav &via Kai Tov 
Aaxavwdav, olov BrITov abpdpakvs papavos- 
émel Kal éXda To“et TS TOTO, Kat dacww Stav 
dxpov évéykn onpeiov evpopias elvar. axpo- 
Kaptros 8€ mas Kal 6 poi: wAnY TodTO ye Kal 
axpopurrov Kal axpoBdracTov: bdkws yap &v TO 
dive Trav TO SwtiKov. Tas pev OW KATA <Ta> 
pépn Suahopas merpatéov ex TOUTwY Dewpelv. 

Al 8 trotadrTas THs OAs ovcias haivovtat SjAov 
éTt TA ev Tuepa TA S aypiar Kal Ta pev KapTipa 
Ta & adxapra Kal deipvdArda Kal dvdAdoBora; 
Kabatrep éhéxOn, TA S Sas Apvdda* Kal TA pev 
avOntixa ta & avavOy kal TpwiBdacTH Sé Kal 
TpwikapTa Ta dSé oWiBraoTh Kal owixapra: 
@oavtws ¢ Kat dca TapatAo.a TOUTOLS. Kal 
Twos Taye TOLADTA ev TOLS mépEecLY 7) OVK AVE TOY 
pepa@v éotiv. GAN exelvy idtwTatn Kal TpoTOY TLVaA 
peylorn Sudotacts, Hmep Kal érl TOY Cow, bTL TA 
bev évudpa Ta S€ Yepoaia: Kai yap Tav duTov 





1 Plin. 16. 132. 
2 rodro conj. Sch.; todtov UAId. ; rodrovy M. 
Soro BGG. Was cpa teaalaa be 
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figs’). 1 Again some trees, and some plants in general, 
produce fruit at the top, others at the sides, others in 
both ways. But bearing fruit at the top is less 
common in trees than in other plants, as among 
grains in those which have an ear, among shrubby 
plants in heath privet chaste tree and certain others, 
and among pot-herbs in those with a bulbous 
root. Among plants which bear both on the top 
and at the sides are certain trees and certain pot- 
herbs, as blite orach cabbage. I say trees, since 
the olive does this too in a way, and they say that, 
when it bears at the top, it is a sign of fruitfulness. 
The date-palm too bears at the top, in a sense, but 
this? tree also has its leaves and shoots at the top; 
indeed it is in the top that its whole activity is 
seen. Thus we must endeavour to study in the 
light of the instances mentioned the differences seen 
in the? various parts of the plant. 


General differences (affecting the whole plant). 

But there appear to be the following differences 
which affect the plant’s whole being: some are culti- 
vated, some wild; some fruitful, some barren; some 
evergreen, some deciduous, as was said, while some 
again have no leaves at all ; some are flowering plants, 
some flowerless; some are early,some late in producing 
their shoots and fruits; and there are other differences 
similar to these. Now it may be said that* such 
differences are seen in the parts, or at least that 
particular parts are concerned in them. But the 
special, and in a way the most important distinction 
is one which may be seen in animals too, namely, 

that some are of the water, some of the land. For 
4 nal wos rh ye Towadta conj. Sch, ; nal ray Ta ye TadTa U ; 
Kal ta ye To1avTa Ald. 
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n a / Me \ 
éote Te TOLODTOY yévos 6 ov SbvaTat PiEecOat <p> 
n 7 \ > \ 
év typo: Ta O€ dvetar pév, ovX Gwota dé ara 
y y Se rn Re 5 € a <O 5) rn 
xeipo. TavT@V o€ TMV dévdpav WS ATMS eiTrEly 
\ an an ” y y ray ” 
kal Tav huTo@v eldn TrELwW TUYKaVEL KAP ExacTOV 
te \ Ss IQs 2 ig a > Je 
yévos: axedov yap ovdév eat aTAOvY' GAN boa 
pev Huepa Kal aypia éyerar TavTnY éudave- 
oTaTny Kal peylaTny exer Stadopdy, olov cuKH 
épiveds, €Ada KOTWoS, AmLos axypas: doa 8 ev 
rn Ta \ 
EXATEP@ TOUTWY TOS KapTrots Te KaL PUANOLS Kal 
Tad + a ‘i al / 2 \ 
Tais addats poppals TE Kal Tots poplolts. AXA 
an / lal 
TOV [EV AYPLOV avoOVvULA TA TELTTA Kal ETELPOL 
Pt y a sy ¢ / * noe f AY , 
Odiryou TOV O€ uépwv Kal @vopacpéva TA TELW 
x ¢ ” / / 2 @ ’ / 
Kal 7 aicOnows Kowvotépa: Neyo & olov apTrédou 
an y iy. n 
auKHS poas punr€as atiov dadvns puppivys TeV 
u \ a 5 7 n 
ardov' 7 yap Xphow ovoa Kown cvvOewpelv 
motel Tas Stadopas. 
rated 
“Tdiov 6€ kal todr ed? éxatépwv: Ta pév yap 
x ANE \ a / x LA x f 
aypta T@ appevt Kal TH OyreEL 7) ovols 7) MadtoTA 
PS) na N e v4 Lig dé y+ \ 
tatpovot, Ta de Nuepa Treloow idéais. ote Sé 
ny NX Cr ay lal lel » 
TOV pev pdov aBelv nat diapiOuncat Ta edn, 
ins \ eh 
Tov dé YaheT@TEpov Sia THY TOAVYOIaP. 
? \ \ \ \ a / a 
AdXa 6 Tas ev TOY popiwv Siahopas Kai TOV 
+ > a 7 al 
aNAWY OVTL@Y Ex TOUT@Y TELpaTéoV Dewpety. TeEpl 
\ n / A lal lal 
d€ TOY yevécewy peTa TadTa NexTéov: TOdTO yap 
e/ > a an > 
woTrep epeEns Tots elpnuévors eo tiv. 
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of plants too there is a class which cannot grow 
except! in moisture, while others will indeed grow 
on dry land, but they lose their character and are 
inferior. Again of all trees, one might almost say, 
and of all plants there are several forms to each kind ; 
for hardly any kind contains but a single form. But 
the plants which are called respectively cultivated 
and wild shew this difference in the clearest and 
most emphatic way, for instance the cultivated and 
wild forms of fig olive and pear. In each of these 
pairs there are differences in fruit and leaves, and in 
their forms and parts generally. But most of the 
wild kinds have no names and few know about them, 
while most of the cultivated kinds have received 
names * and they are more commonly observed; I 
mean such plants as vine fig pomegranate apple pear 
bay myrtle and so forth; for, as many people make 
use of them, they are led also to study the differences. 

But there is this peculiarity as to the two classes 
respectively ; in the wild kinds men find only or 
chiefly the distinction of ‘male’ and ‘female,’ while 
in the cultivated sorts they recognise a number of 
distinguishing features. In the former case it is 
easy to mark and count up the different forms, in the 
latter it is harder because the points of difference are 
numerous. 

However we have said enough for study of the 
differences between parts and between general 
characters. We must now speak of the methods of 
growth, for this subject comes naturally after what 
has been said. 

1 yh add. W. 


= t B: 
2 dvowacueva Ta TAELw Con}. Sch.; ovowacwevwy wAeiw Ald, 
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I. Ai yevéoess tev Sévdpwv Kai ows TOV 
Go x x x Ie a > \ 
hutav i} avTopatat 7) amo oTéppatos 7 amo 
cs x > \ / x BJ \ > la xX 
plins 3) amo Tapacmaoos 7) amo aKpemovos 7 
b] N \ XK ? ’ >’ la lal / ? / xX 
amo KN@VOS 7) aT AUTOU TOU OTENEXOUS ELTLV, 1) 
la Us \ \ 
ért Tov EVNov KaTaKoTEVTOS Els puuKPa* Kal yap 
el / 
obtws ea dvetar. TovTay dé 7) pev avTOMATOS 
ld id NS \ / Nee 
mpotn Tis, ai dé amo orépwatos Kai pityns puce- 
er ns / 
Kkotatar ddFaev dv: @oTep yap avTopatal Kal 
attat: 50 6 Kal tots ayplois brdapxovow: ai bé 
BA 4 x \ & 
adrat TexVNS 1) 57) Tpoatpecews. 
vA \ / / a / 
Amavta 6¢ BXactaver KaTa TIVa TOV TPOTTOV 
N 
TOUT@V, TA S€ TOAAA KATA THelous: éXaa pev 
\ / f: \ > \ rn / ’ 
yap mwavtws dvetar TAY ATO TOV KwYVOS* OU 
\ / a 
yap Stvatar Katatnyvupévn, Kaddtep 7 ovKH 
rn 40 N (4 Ce, a [ae 6 / la 
THs Kpaoyns Kal 1) poa THs paBdov. Kaitor pact 
, YA \ is 
yé tives HOn Kal ydpaxos mayelons Kal mpos TOV 
ss fal 
KITTOV aupBi@dcar Kal yevéoOar Sévdpov: adda 
/ \ a a 
oTaviov TL TO ToLoOdTOV’ OdTepa dé Ta TOAAA THS 
7 a be \ i »” / 
gvoews. TvKH O€ TOUS pev AAXNOUS TpoTrOUS 





1 a pvera conj. Sch.; avapverar Ald. 
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Or PROPAGATION, ESPECIALLY OF TREES. 


Of the ways in which trees and plants originate. Instances of 
degeneration from. seed. 

I. Tue ways in which trees and plants in general 
originate are these :—spontaneous growth, growth 
from seed, from a root, from a piece torn off, from a 
branch or twig, from the trunk itself; or again from 
small pieces into which the wood is cut up (for some 
trees can be produced! even in this manner). Of 
these methods spontaneous growth comes first, one 
may say, but growth from seed or root would seem 
most natural; indeed these methods too may be 
called spontaneous; wherefore they are found even 
in wild kinds, while the remaining methods depend 
on human skill or at least on human choice. 

However all plants start in one or other of these 
ways, and most of them in more thanone. Thus the 
olive is grown in all the ways mentioned, except 
from a twig; for an olive-twig will not grow if it is 
set in the ground, as a fig or pomegranate will grow 
from their young shoots. Not but what some say 
that cases have been known in which, when a stake 
of olive-wood was planted to support ivy, it actually 
lived along with it and became a tree; but such 
an instance is a rare exception, while the other 
methods of growth are in most cases the natural 
ones. The fig grows in all the ways mentioned, 
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pveTas mavras, amo 6€ TOV Tpepveov wal TOY 
EvAov ov puerar pnrea Oe Kal amos Kal amo 
TOV dcpepovev omavios. ov pny adAa Ta ye 
Toa i nav" OS ei rely evdéxeo Ba doxel Kab 
ano ToUT@Y, éav Nelot Kal véot Kal evav&els Mow. 
anra puoicorepat Tas exeivas TO O€ EvdexXomevov 
os OuvaTov AnmTéov. 

“OndXos yap oriya Ta ato TOV avo pardov 
Braordvovra Kal yevvepeva, xabamep dumedos 
amo TOV KAnuaTov" arn yap ovK amo Tis 
mpopas GAN aro Too KH PATOS pverat, Kab et On 
TL TOLODTOY ETEpov 7) Sevdpov 7) n uryavades, 0 OOTPEP 
Ooxel TO TE THYaAVOY Kal 7) twvia Kal TO oLTvp- 
Bpwov Kat o éptruAXos Kal TO EX€vov. KOLVOTAaTN 
bev ovv earl maow Te amo THs mapagT a60s Kal 
aro OTEP HAT OS. amravTa yap. boa exer oTréppara 
Kal amo OTe patos yiverau amo be Tapacmdbos 
kat THY Saduny daciv, éav Tis TA Epvn Tapedrwv 
gutevon. Set O€ Urdppifov eivar pddioTd ye TO 
TAPATT@LEvov %) UTOTpPEU“VOV. ov pV adda Kal 
avev TOUTOU Bérex Pracrdvew Kal poa kal unréa 
eapwy}: Braotaver oé Kal apuydary puTevopern. 
Kata Trea TOUS be TpoTrous @s elev 7 éAda 
Bracrdver Kal yap amo Tob oTehExous Kal amo 
Tou Tpeuvou KATAKOTTOMEVOU Kal amo TIS pt&ns 
[wal amo TOU Evdov | Kal a0 paBdou Kal Xapaxos 
OOTED elpnT ar. Tav 0 add\wv 6 HuppLvos: Kab 
yap ovtos amd tav EiNwv Kal TOV Tpé“vov 





1 rd ye ToAAG Tav@ conj. Sch.; # before mdv@ ins. St.; rd 
Te TOAAG avd’ Ald, 

2 evavteis conj. H; a’tets UMVAId. 

3 ot« I conj.; 083’ MSS. 
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except from root-stock and cleft wood; apple and 
pear grow also from branches, but rarely. However 
it appears that most, if not practically all,! trees may 
grow from branches, if these are smooth young and 
vigorous.” But the other methods, one may say, are 
more natural, and we must reckon what may 
occasionally occur as a mere possibility. 

In fact there are quite few plants which grow and 
are brought into being more easily from the upper 
parts, as the vine is grown from branches ; for this, 
though it cannot® be grown from the ‘head, ‘ yet 
can be grown from the branch, as can all similar 
trees and under-shrubs, for instance, as it appears, 
rue gillifower bergamot-mint tufted thyme cala- 
mint. So the commonest ways of growth with all 
plants are from a piece torn off or from seed; for all 
plants that have seeds grow also from seed. And 
they say that the bay too grows® from a piece 
torn off, if one takes off the young shoots and plants 
them; but it is necessary that the piece torn off 
should have part of the root or stock ° attached to it. 
However the pomegranate and ‘ spring apple’’ will 
grow even without this, and a slip of almond § grows 
if it is planted. The olive grows, one may say, in 
more ways than any other plant; it grows from a 
piece of the trunk or of the stock,® from the root, 
from a twig, and from a stake, as has been said.!° Of 
other plants the myrtle also can be propagated in 
several ways; for this too grows from pieces of wood 


4 mpdépas, cf. Col. 3.10. 1, caput vitis vocat mpdpay. Sch. 
restores the word, C.P. 3. 14. 7. 

Ovo (GnIes Ik Be Ps 6 7.e. a ‘heel’ (Lat. perna). 

"cf. C.P. 2: 11.6; Athen. 3. 23. 8 of: Geop. 10. 3.9: 

9 «ad dard Tod EdAov om. Julius Pontedeva on Varro 1. 39. 3: 
a gloss on amd Tod mpéuvou kaTak. EE, 1 
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puetac. bel dé Kal TovTOU Kal THs eddas Ta Evha 
Ovatpetv py eddtTo aTapiaiwv Kal Tov proLov 
a) mMepuarpely. 

Ta pev obv d€évopa Braoraver ral yiveras Kara 
TOUS elpnevous TpoTrous’ ai yap éuputetar Kai 
ob evopParpuo pol Kabamep pikes Tes elow 
) Kat’ Gov TpOTOV yevécels, TEPL OV ge 
RexTéov. 

Il. Tév de ppuyave sav wat TOLWOaY Ta pev 
TAELTTA aro TTEPHATOS 7H pleys Ta € Kal 
apporépas évia O€ Kat emo TOV Pracrar, OoTEp 
elpnTau. podovia bé Kal Kpwovia KATAKOTEVT@V 
TOV KavdOn, OomEp Kal 7) dypoorls. pvera dé 
» Kplwovia Kal 7 podovia Kal ddXou TOD Kavrov 
TeOévtos. lotaTatyn dé 1) amo Saxpvou: Kal yap 
oUT@ Soxel TO Kpivov dtvecOat, 6tav EnpavOy To 
droppuev. pact 5é xalt éml tod immocedivou: 
cal yap TOUTO apinas ddxpuov. dvetar dé Tis 
Kal KaddXamos, éay Tis diatéuvav Tas nrNaKaTAS 
Trayias T10R Kal Kataxptn KoTp@ Kal yf. 
idtws 5é€ amo pi€ns [TO] PvecPat Kal Ta Keda- 
opprta. 

Tocavtaxas S€ ovons Ths Suvdpews TA pev 
TOAAA TOV Sévdpav, WaTrep EXCXON TPOTEpOY, eV 
TAEloat TpoTraLs PveTau Evia Sé ATO oTéppatos 


1 éugutetar conj. R. Const.; eudvaéa (with erasures) U; 
eudvaelat Ae e€upvrderae Ald. 
Goel oueChs Oxi, li deaamnd. 6 
se. palit of; 6.6.8 3 O01 At OUP. 154.56 SP lin oeasets 
4 én) conj. W.; amd P, Ald. 
© dé tis ead Ald,; tis om. W. after Sch. : 
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and also from pieces of the stock. It is necessary 
however with this, as with the olive, to cut up the 
wood into pieces not less than a span long and not to 
strip off the bark. 

Trees then grow and come into being in the above- 
mentioned ways; for as to methods of grafting! and 
inoculation, these are, as it were, combinations of 
different kinds of trees; or at all events these are 
methods of growth of a quite different class and 
must be treated of at a later stage. 

II. Of under-shrubs and herbaceous plants the 
greater part grow from seed or a root, and some in 
both ways; some of them also grow from cuttings, 
as has been said,? while roses and lilies grow from 
pieces of the stems, as also does dog’s-tooth grass. 
Lilies and roses also grow when the whole stem is 
set. Most peculiar is the method of growth from an 
exudation®; for it appears that the lily grows in 
this way too, when the exudation that has been 
_ produced has dried up. They say the same of # 
alexanders, for this too produces an exudation. 
There is a certain ® reed also which grows if one cuts 
it in lengths from joint to joint and sets them ® 
sideways, burying it in dung and soil. Again they 
say that plants which have a bulbous root are 
peculiar in their way of growing” from the root. 

The capacity for growth being shewn in so many 
ways, most trees, as was said before,® originate in 
several ways; but some come? only from seed, as silver- 

8 of. 1.4.4; Plin. 17. 145; Col. 4. 32.2; 7109 conj.:Sch.; 
7 Ald.; ? 67. 

7 7.e. by offset bulbs. Text probably defective; ¢f. C.P. 
1.4.1. 7¢@U; 7b UMV. Bet Lois 

9 pbera: I conj.; pnolv eorw or pacty éorwy MSS.; as paoly 
éotw Ald.; mwaparyivera: conj. W. 
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puerar povon, olov eharn TMEevKN TITUS dws Tay 
TO xavopopov" ere be Kal hoimé, mA et apa év 
BaBurove Kal amo TOV paBoov [as] pact TLVES 
ponrevew. KUT a put Tos é€ Tapa pev Tols adXols 
amo OT EPHATOS, év Korn, dé Kal amo 70d orehé- 
xous, oiov él THs dpelas €v Téppg mapa TovToLS 
yap éotw 1 Kouprfouevy KUTA PLT TOS” avtTn Oe a amo 
Ths TOMAS Pracraver mayra. Tpomov TEepvopern 
Kal amo yns Kal ATO TOD pécou Kal aro TOD ave- 
tépw Bractave dé évaxyod Kal amo Tav pifav 
omaviws oé. 

Hepi be dpvos apps Bytotow ot bev yap amo 
ome Pua os pace povoV, ot 6€ Kal amo pitns 
yMaxpws: of S€ Kal am avTod TOU oTEdéxyousS 
KOTEVTOS. amo Tapacmdoos bé€ Kal pi€ns ovdév 
pveTtar TOV pH TapaBracTavovTav. 

‘Ardavray Sé dowy Tretovs ai yevéoets, 7 ard 
Tapactdados Kal éte wadXrov 7 amd Tapaduddos 
TaylorTn Kal evavéns, éav amo pi€ns 1) mapapvas 
j. Kal Ta pev ovTas 7} bAws ato duTevTHpiov 
meputevpéva TavTa SoKel Tovs KapTrous éEomoLody. 
baa © amo ToD KcapTov Tov Suvapevov eal ovTws 
Bractavew, aravl? @s elmrety xelpo, Ta dé Kal 
ddhos efiorarar Too yévous, olov dutredos pnréa 
ouKh powa dr tos” ék TE yap THS Keyxpapidos ovder 
yiverat yévos dws Huepov, adr’ uy épweos %) 
aypia oUKN, diagépovea ToNNaKes Kal TH Xpota 
kal yap €x pwedaivns AeUK Kal éx NeUKIS wédaLVA 





1 woredery conj. Sch.; pwrdvew MSS.; pooxevew conj. R. 
Const. (cf. C.P. 1.2 1). But of. Hesych. s.v. woreder. 
2 Plin. 16. 141. 3 ém) conj. W.; ro) UMVAId. 
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fir fir Aleppo pine, and in general all those that bear 
cones : also the date-palm, except that in Babylon it 
may be that, as some say, they take cuttings! from 
it. The cypress in most regions grows from seed, 
but in Crete? from the trunk also, for instance in 
the hill country about Tarra; for there grows the 
cypress which they clip, and when cut it shoots in 
every possible way, from the part which has been cut, 
from the ground, from the middle, and from the 
upper parts; and occasionally, but rarely, it shoots 
from the roots also. 

About the oak accounts differ; some say it only 
grows from seed, some from the root also, but not 
vigorously, others again that it grows from the trunk 
itself, when this is cut. But no tree grows from a 
piece torn off or from a root except those which 
make side-growths. 

However in all the trees which have several 
methods of originating the quickest method and that 
which promotes the most vigorous growth is from a 
piece torn off, or still better from a sucker, if this is 
taken from the root. And, while all the trees which 
are propagated thus or by some kind of slip4 seem to 
be alike in their fruits to the original tree, those raised 
from the fruit, where this method of growing is also 
possible, are nearly all inferior, while some quite lose 
the character of their kind, as vine apple fig pome- 
granate pear. As for the fig,® no cultivated kind is 
raised from its seed, but either the ordinary wild fig 
or some wild kind is the result, and this often 
differs in colour from the parent; a black fig gives a 


4 @urevrhpioy: a general term including mapaguds and 
Tapacmds. 


5 of. C.P.1. 9. 
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f n a / > / 
ylverau ex Te THs awmédov THS yevvalas aryevyns® 
Loe \ cf 3'NN 
Kal TodddKis Etepov yévos: OTe 6 bas ovdeEY 
N) fal A \ 
Hepov AXN aypiov évloTe Kal TOLOUTOY WOTE Mn 
if 
exTeTTEW TOV KapTrOV: al & waTE pnde abpuveLVY 
an an if: an 
AAA péxpe TOD avOjcat povov adpixvetaba. 
an a / / 
Dvovrar S€ Kal é« TaV THS éXdas TupHVOV 
lal a , vi an 
ayplératos, Kal éx TOV THS poas KOKKaV TOV 
lal 4 n / y 
yAuKéwv ayevvels, Kal €x TOY aTTUPHVOY TKANPAL, 
lal / 
moAnrdKis 8 Kal o&eiar. Tov adTov 6€ TpoTrOY 
n n , \ 
Kal ex TOV atiwv Kal ek TOV pnréov: ex pev yap 
TOV atiov moxOnpa % aypds, ex 6é TAY pnréwv 
Nelpwv Te TH yéver Kal ex yruKelas o£eta, Kal ex 
atpovOiov Kudmvios. yelpwv Sé cal ) apuydary 
Kal TO XUA@ Kal TO ocKANPA eK pahaKhs: Ov O 
rn \ 
Kal avénOeicay éyxevtpife KedXevovow, ei O€ [47 
TO MOTKEVLA METAPVTEVELY TOANAKLS. 
UA. an la) fol 
Xelpwv dé cai 9 Spds: amd yoov ths év Ilvppa 
\ bf J ? “fe > e / na 
Torol dhutevoavTes ovK edvvavd opotav TroLety. 
8 / 6e \ / 8 / / = 
adynv 5é kal puppivny Siabépetv rote haw, ws 
> XN an 
emt TO ToAU © é&ictacbat Kai ovdé TO Ypapa 
/ > > 2 > fal lal 
dtacw@lerv, arr é& éepvOpod KapTod yiverOas 
id LA \ \ 7) ? / , 
péXaway, doTEp Kal THY ev “AvTavdp@: ToANaKIS 
\ 
dé «al tiv Kumdpittov éx Onreias appeva. 
/ i tal fal 
partota S€ TovTav o dotmE doxet Svapévew 
iA la) lal 
@oTrep eltrely TeXeLws TOV aMO oréppaTos, Kal 
/ / / 
TevKN 1 Kwvopopos Kal situs 1 HOepoTrotds. 
TavTa pev ovv év Tots Hwepwpévos. ev O€ TOS 


1 pdovra: conj. W.; dutevovta: Ald.H.; gvera: Vo.cod.Cas. 
2 yAuKéwy conj. St.; yAavelwy UMV Ald. 

3 ef. Athen. 3. 20 and 23. + of. CAP SASO A: 

© In Lesbos’; ef. 3. 9.5. EI LO ee he Gt 
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white, and conversely. Again the seed of an excel- 
lent vine produces a degenerate result, which is 
often of quite a different kind; and at times this is 
not a cultivated kind at all, but a wild one of such a 
character that it does not ripen its fruit; with others 
again the result is that the seedlings do not even 
mature fruit, but only get as far as flowering. 

Again the stones of the olive give! a wild olive, 
and the seeds of a sweet pomegranate? give a 
degenerate kind, while the stoneless kind gives a 
hard sort and often an acid fruit. So also is it with 
seedlings of pears and apples ; pears give a poor sort 
of wild pears, apples produce an inferior kind which is 
acid instead of sweet; quince produces wild quince.® 
Almond again raised from seed is inferior in taste and 
in being hard instead of soft; and this is why men # 
bid us graft on to the almond, even when it is fully 
grown, or, failing that, frequently plant the offsets. 

The oak also deteriorates from seed; at least 
many persons having raised trees from acorns of the 
oak at Pyrrha® could not produce one like the 
parent tree. On the other hand they say that bay 
and myrtle sometimes improve by seeding, though 
usually they degenerate and do not even keep their 
colour, but red fruit gives black—-as happened with 
the tree in Antandros; and frequently seed of a 
‘female’ cypress produces a ‘male’ tree. The date- 
palm seems to be about the most constant of these 
trees, when raised from seed, and also the ‘cone- 
bearing pine’® (stone-pine) and the ‘lice-bearing 
pine.’? So much for degeneration in cultivated trees; 
among wild kinds it is plain that more in proportion 


7 Plin. 16.49. The ‘lice’ are the seeds which were eaten. 
cf. Hdt. 4. 109, peetporparyéovor ; Theocr. 5. 49. 
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dirypious ofphov éTt Twrelw KATA NOYOY @S io xupo- 
TEpous” érrel Oarepov ye Kal dromo, él 7) yYelpo 
wad év éxelvois Kal bros év Tols amd oTeppatos 
povov' ec pr te TH Oepareta Svvavtar peta- 
Barre. 

Avapépovar Sé Kal TOmoL TOT MY Kal ap cépos® 
evLaxovd yap ex pépew % x@pa SoKel Ta Spowa, 
Kabamep Kal év Didimmos: avaTrad Oriya Kal 
oruyaxod AapPavew peraBodyy, @oTe eK oTrép- 
patos dypiou ToOLelv Tuepov uy eK Xelpovos aTAOS 
Bedrvov" TOUTO yap éml THS poas Lovoyv aknKoapev 

> 
év Aiyirt@ kal év Kidrsxia ovpBaivew: ev 

> f \ \ \ > al \ lal a 
Aiyumr@ pév yap THY ofeiav Kal omrapsioay Kat 
gutevOcioay yAuketavy yivecOal mas i) oiva@dn: 

a \ 
mepi 6¢€ Yorous THs Kedcxias Twepl woTapov Tov 
Ilivapov, ob 1) waxn mpos Aapetov éyéveto, Tacat 
yivovTat aTrupnvot. 

» ’ fal 
Riroyov 8é cal ef tus Tov Tap uav poirika 
te > an / / / \ 
dutevor ev BaBvrAOu, KapTipov Te yiverOat Kal 
€£opotovdc Oar Tots exe. TOV adtov dé TpoTOV Kal 
el itépa TpoodAdyrov eyes KapToOV TOTe" 
i tis érépa mp prov EXE prov rome 
KpelTT@V YAP OUTOS THS épyacias Kal THs Oepa- 

id lal a 
metas. onuetov & Ste petapepopeva TaxeiOev 
” \ 6e Ny ef > a , 
axapta Ta 6é Kal 6Xws ABNaGTH yiveTat. 

MetaBarrer dé kal TH TpopH Kal Sia THV 





1 ¢.e. that they should improve from seed. 
2 Whereas wild trees are produced only from seed. 
3 i.e, improve a degenerate seedling. 

4 amA@s: ? 0m. Sch. ITS in OGM aay aR) 
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degenerate from seed, since the parent trees are 
stronger. For the contrary 1 would be very strange, 
seeing that degenerate forms are found even in 
cultivated trees,2 and among these only in those 
which are raised from seed. (As a general rule these 
are degenerate, though men may in some cases effect 
a change ® by cultivation), 


Effects of situation, climate, tendance. 


Again differences in situation and climate affect the 
result. In some places, as at Philippi, the soil seems 
to produce plants which resemble their parent ; on 
the other hand a few kinds in some few places seem 
to undergo a change, so that wild seed gives a 
cultivated form, or a poor form one actually better.* 
We have heard that this occurs, but only with the 
pomegranate, in Egypt® and Cilicia; in Egypt a tree 
of the acid kind both from seeds and from cuttings 
produces one whose fruit has a sort of sweet taste,® 
while about Soli in Cilicia near the river Pinaros 
(where the battle with Darius was fought) all those 
pomegranates raised from seed are without stones. 

If anyone were to plant our palm at Babylon, it is 
reasonable to expect that it would become fruitful 
and like the palms of that country. And so would it 
be with any other country which has fruits that are 
congenial to that particular locality ; for the locality? 
is more important than cultivation and tendance. 
A proof of this is the fact that things transplanted 
thence become unfruitful, and in some cases refuse 
to grow altogether. 

There are also modifications due to feeding * and 

6 Or ‘wine-like.’ Cited by Apollon. Hist. Mir. 43. 
7 obtos conj. W.; aitds Ald. 
8 +H rpopf conj. W.; ths tpopjs UMVAI. 
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andy err lperevay, ois Kal 70 dry prov e&npepodtar 
Kal auTav dé TOV Huépov Evia arraypiovr al, oLov 
poa Kal apurySanrh. Wie) b€ TLVES KA EK xpidav 
dvad brat pace TUPOVS Kal €K TUpov xpibas Kal 


10 él Tod avTod TuOpéevos dudo. TadTa pev ovv 


11 


os pvdwdéorepa det déxer Oar. peTaBarner & 
ovy Ta peTaBaddrovTa Tov TpoTrov Tobrov avTo- 
paTos” efadrayn bé XOpas; @omEp év AiyirT@ 
Kal Kitixia rept Tov podv elmopev, ode dia 
piav Oeparelay. 

‘Ocattas é cal Omrov Ta _kapTrywa dxapra 
yiverar, cabarep TO TEpoLov TO €& Aiybmrou Kal 
0 pois € év TH ‘EAA: Kal e on TLS KOploeve THY 
év Kpijtn Aeyouevny airyetpov. éviot O€ pace Kal 
THY énv éav eis adeetvov ErOn opddpa TOTOV 
adKaprrov yiveo Pat: pce yap buxpov. eUoyov 
dé apporepa oupPatverv KATA TAS eVAaVYTLOCELS, 
el7rep pe dos évia precOar Oénev petaPan- 
dovTa TOUS TOTOUS. Kal KaTa pey TAS YwOpas 
ai Tovadrar petaBonral. 

Kara 5& thy putelay Ta ao TOY oTEppaToV 
gputevopeva, Kabdmep Er€X On TavTotar yap at 
efarhayal ral TOUTOV. TH Gepameia é peTa- 
Barre poa cal apuysani poa pev KOTpOV vEelav 
AaBodaa Kal VOaTos TAHOOS p putoo: apuyoary oe 
Otay maT Tadov TLS évO}, wal 70 Sdxpvov apaiph 
TO émLppeov TAELW YpovoY Kal THY AAV aTr0diOe 





1 ya amaryptodrat ofov conj. W.; evia kad amoph te fda UV; 
é. kal dmopn ta pda M; é. wad &woppet ra fda Ald. 

2 7.e. cultivation has nothing to do with it. 

SR OA ip 4 of. 3. 3. 4s 5 Plin. 17. 242. 

8 ¢.e. improve. cf. 2. 2. 6 ad fin. 
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attention of other kinds, which cause the wild to 
become cultivated, or again cause some cultivated 
kinds to go wild,! such as pomegranate and almond. 
Some say that wheat has been known to be produced 
from barley, and barley from wheat, or again both 
growing on the same stool; but these accounts should 
be taken as fabulous. Anyhow those things which do 
change in this manner do so spontaneously,” and the 
alteration is due to a change of position (as we said 8 
happens with pomegranates in Egypt and Cilicia), 
and not to any particular method of cultivation. 

So too is it when fruit-bearing trees become un- 
fruitful, for instance the persion when moved from 
Egypt, the date-palm when planted in Hellas, or the 
tree which is called ‘poplar’ in Crete,‘ if anyone 
should transplant it. ®Some again say that the 
sorb becomes unfruitful if it comes into a very warm 
position, since it is by nature cold-loving. It is 
reasonable to suppose that both results follow because 
the natural circumstances are reversed, seeing that 
some things entirely refuse to grow when their place 
is changed. Such are the modifications due to 
position. 

As to those due to method of culture, the changes 
which occur in things grown from seed are as was 
said ; (for with things so grown also the changes are 
of all kinds). Under cultivation the pomegranate 
and the almond change character,’ the pomegranate 
if it receives pig-manure ? and a great deal of river 
water, the almond if one inserts a peg and § removes for 
some time the gum which exudes and gives the other 


7 of. O.P. 2. 14.2; 8.9.3; Plin. 17. 259; Col. 5. 10. 15 
and 16. , u 
8 of, 2.7.6; C.P. 1,17. 10; 2. 14. 1; Plin. 17. 252. 
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l epixomels conj. W.; weptoxomtets U ; mepixdarns Ald. 

2 pavalas conj. Salm.; gavAovs U ; @ddos Ald. cf. Plin. 
16. 244. These olives produced little oil, but were valued 
for perfumery : see C.P. 6. 8. 3 and 5; de odor., 15. 

3 ov add. Salm.; om. MSS. (?) Ald. H. 
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attention required. In like manner plainly some wild 
things become cultivated and some cultivated things 
become wild; for the one kind of change is due to 
cultivation, the other to neglect :—however it might 
be said that this is not a change but a natural 
development towards a better or an inferior form ; 
(for that it is not possible to make a wild olive pear 
or fig into a cultivated olive pear or fig). As to that 
indeed which is said to occur in the case of the wild 
olive, that if the tree is transplanted with its top- 
growth entirely cut off,! it produces ‘ coarse olives,’ ? 
this is no? very great change. However it can make 
no difference which way ‘ one takes this. 


Of spontaneous changes in the character of trees, and of certain 
marvels. 


III. >Apart from these changes it is said that in such 
plants there is a spontaneous kind of change, some- 
times of the fruit, sometimes of the tree itself as a 
whole, and soothsayers call such changes portents. For 
instance, an acid pomegranate, it is said, may produce 
sweet fruit, and conversely; and again, in general, 
the tree itself sometimes undergoes a change, so that 
it becomes sweet ® instead of acid, or the reverse 
happens. And the change to sweet is considered a 
worse portent. Again a wild fig may turn into a 
cultivated one, or the contrary change take place; 
and the latter is a worse portent. So again a culti- 
vated olive may turn into a wild one, or conversely, 
but the latter change is rare. So again a white fig 


4 4.e. whether nature or man is said to cause the admitted 


change. 5 Plin: 17. 242. 
6 je. all the fruit are now acid instead of sweet, or the 
reverse. Sch. brackets é dtelas . . . d€eiay, 
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1 éml conj. Sch.; é& Ald. H. 
2 of. C.P. 5. 3. land 2; Arist. de gen. an. 4.4; Hesych. 
8.0. kamvlas; Schol. ad Ar. Vesp. 151. 39.2.7, 
* eixds has perhaps dropped out. Sch. 
5 @piwy conj. R. Const., of. C.P. 5. 1. 7 and 8; 5. 2. 2; 
épweay P,Ald. cf. also Athen. 3. 11. 
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may change into a black one, and conversely ; and 
similar changes occur in! the vine. 

Now these changes they interpret as miraculous 
and contrary to nature; but they do not even feel 
any surprise at the ordinary changes, for instance, 
when the ‘smoky’ vine,? as it is called, produces 
alike white grapes instead of black or black grapes 
instead of white. Of such changes the soothsayers 
take no account, any more than they do of those 
instances in which the soil produces a natural change, 
as was said * of the pomegranate in Egypt. But it is 
surprising when such a change occurs in our own 
country, because there are only one or two instances 
and these separated by wide intervals of time. How- 
ever, if such changes occur, it is natural‘ that the 
variation should be rather in the fruit than in the tree 
asa whole. In fact the following irregularity also 
occurs in fruits ; a fig-tree has been known to produce 
its figs from behind the leaves,> pomegranate and 
vines from the stem, while the vine has been known 
to bear fruit without leaves. The olive again has 
been known to lose its leaves and yet produce its 
fruit; this is said to have happened to Thettalos, 
son of Pisistratus. This may be due to inclement 
weather; and some changes, which seem to be 
abnormal, but are not really so, are due to other 
accidental causes; ®for instance, there was an olive 
that, after being completely burnt down, sprang up 
again entire, the tree and all its branches. And in 
Boeotia an olive whose young shoots’ had been eaten 
off by locusts grew again: in this case however ® the 

8 cf. Hdt. 8. 55; Plin. 17. 241. 

7 épvav conj. Sch.; épyav P,Ald.; cAddov mU. 

8 i.e. the portent was not so great as in the other case 


quoted, as the tree itself had not been destroyed. 
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u oixelovs: «al I conj. 3 olkevod Tat UMN; oixeiws Ald. H. 3 Coundras 
conj. Ww. 2 ei ins. Sch. 3 2. S5.de 
miChaGa2s Pliny On 176. 
2.€. to prevent the change which cultivated soil induces. 
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shoots had, so to speak, only been shed. But after 
all such phenomena are perhaps far from strange, 
since the cause in each case is obvious; rather is it 
strange that trees should bear fruit not at the places 
where it naturally forms, or else fruit which does not 
belong to the character! of the tree. And most 
surprising of all is it when,? as has been said,® 
there is a change in the entire character of the 
tree. Such are the changes which occur in trees. 


Of spontaneous and other changes in other plants. 


IV. 4 Of other plants it appears that bergamot-mint 
turns into cultivated mint, unless it is fixed by special 
attention ; and this is why men frequently transplant ° 
it; ®so too wheat turns into darnel. Now in trees 
such changes, if they occur, are spontaneous, but in 
annual plants they are deliberately brought about : 
for instance, one-seeded wheat and rice-wheat change’ 
into wheat, if bruised before they are sown; and 
this does not happen at once, but in the third year. 
This change resembles that produced in the seeds by 
difference of soil®; for these grains vary according 
to the soil, and the change takes about the same 
time as that which occurs in one-seeded_ wheat. 
Again wild wheats and barleys also with tendance 
and cultivation change in a like period. 

These changes appear to be due to change of soil 
and cultivation, and in some cases the change is due 
to both, in others to cultivation alone; for instance, 
jn order that pulses may not become uncookable,? 


6 But see reff. under afpa in Index. 

Tf, ©.P. 5, 6. 125 Plin, 18,93. 

8 yépav conj. St.; épav Ald.H. 

9 arepdwova conj. W.; arépauva UAId. cf. 8. 8. 6 and 7; 
O.P, 4.7. 2: 4. 12. land 8; Geop. 2. 35.2; 2.41. 
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1 yixra I conj.; vvett MSS. 

2 év Bodtrm conj. Milas. on Geop. 3. 27; EuBorov UMV 
AidwciaC.b. 5. 6, LIiCol2ai05 1d welin, L198: 

wah oC... 0. Ui sGeops 2a. 0: 

£ @aumlay conj. Sch.; 8¢ &Aunias M ; 80 addvumiay Ald. 
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men bid one moisten the seed in nitre for a night ! 
and sow it in dry ground the next day. To make 
lentils vigorous they plant the seeds in dung?; to 
make chick-peas large they bid one moisten the 
seed while still in the pods,® before sowing. Also 
the time of sowing makes differences which conduce 
to digestibility and harmlessness ‘ : thus, if one sows 
vetches® in spring, they become quite harmless and 
are not indigestible like those sown in autumn. 
Again in pot-herbs change is produced by culti- 
vation; for instance, they say that,® if celery seed 
is trodden and rolled in after sowing, it comes up 
curly ; it also varies from change of soil, like other 
things. Such variations are common to all; we must 
now consider whether a tree, like animals, becomes 
unproductive from mutilation or removal of a part. 
At all events it does not appear that division’ is an 
injury, as it were, which affects the amount of fruit 
produced; either the whole tree perishes, or else, 
if it survives,*® it bears fruit. Old age however is a 
cause which in all plants puts an end to life... . 9 
It would seem more surprising if} the following 
changes occurred in animals naturally and frequently ; 
some animals do indeed seem to change according to 
the seasons, for instance, the hawk the hoopoe and 
other similar birds. So also changes in the nature 
of the ground produce changes in animals, for instance, 
the water-snake changes into a viper, if the marshes 


cf. Plin. 18. 139; Col. 2. 10. 34. 
Of, CLIP, Se 15 Gages Ws Zeb 2 
ye conj. Sch.; re Ald. 
diduevoy conj. Sch.; d:auevovra Ald. 
Something seems to haye been lost at the end of § 3. 
0 ¢? ins. Sch.; towdra: may however mean ‘the above- 
mentioned,’ and refer to something which has been lost. 
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i.e. in the instance given the development of an insect 
exhibits, not one, but a series of changes from one creature 
to another. 

? Whereas the metamorphoses mentioned above are inde- 
pendent of climatic conditions. 

3 8é conj. W.; te Ald. 

Uj 2 © 7 

4 KaAAoTa conj. W., cf. C.P. 3. 24.1; tdéxiora MVAIC.; 

Ta xloTa U~ 
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dry up. Most obvious are certain changes in regard 
to the way in which animals are produced, and such 
changes run through a series of creatures!; thus a 
caterpillar changes into a chrysalis, and this in turn 
into the perfect insect; and the like occurs in a 
number of other cases. But there is hardly anything 
abnormal in this, nor is the change in plants, which 
is the subject of our enquiry, analogous to it. That 
kind of change occurs in trees and in all woodland 
plants generally, as was said before, and its effect is 
that, when a change of the required character occurs 
in the climatic conditions, a spontaneous change in 
the way of growth ensues.? These instances must 
suffice for investigation of the ways in which plants 
are produced or modified. 


Of methods of propagation, with notes on cultivation. 


V. Since however methods of cultivation and ten- 
dance largely contribute, and, before these, methods 
of planting, and cause great differences, of these too 
we must speak. 

And first of methods of planting : as to the seasons, 
we have already stated at what seasons one should 
plant. Further? we are told that the plants chosen 
should be the best possible,t and should be taken 
from soil resembling that in which you are going to 
plant them, or else inferior’; also the holes should’ 
be dug® as long as possible beforehand, and should 
always be deeper than the original holes, even for 
those whose roots do not run very deep. 


5 i.e. the shift should be into better soil, if possible. cf. 
CAPA BH 592: { 
8 yupovs mpoopitrew conj. R. Const.; Tupovs mpooopuTTeLy 


UMVAId. cf. C.P. 3. 4. 1. 
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1 GAN eav... ToLtovTOv. eay i bev oduaros } M; so V, but 7; 
} om. PAId.; xeparos H ; Kevduaros for cématos and evdid5ou 
for 4) xa) Poros conj. W. xépas refers to exposure, etc., 
Tdémov (Sc. TotovTov) to quality of soil: so G. 

2 Plin. 16. 129; Xen. Oec. 19. 3. o Chey CoP SAGs 
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Some say that no root goes down further than a 
foot and a half, and accordingly they blame those who 
plant deeper. However there are many instances 
in which it appears that what they say does not 
hold good; a plant which is naturally deep-rooting 
pushes much deeper if it finds either a deep mass 
of soil or a position which favours such growth or 
again the kind of ground which favours it.! In fact,? 
aman once said that when he was transplanting a 
fir which he had uprooted with levers, he found that 
it had a root more than eight cubits long, though 
the whole of it had not been removed, but it was 
broken off. 

The slips for planting should be taken, if possible, 
with roots attached, or, failing that, from the lower ® 
rather than from the higher parts of the tree, except 
in the case of the vine ; those that have roots should 
be set upright,* while in the case of those which 
have none about® a handsbreadth or rather more ot 
the slip should be buried. Some say that part even 
of those which have roots should be buried, and that 
the position © should be the same as that of the tree 
from which the slip was taken, facing north or east 
or south, as the case may be. With those plants 
with which it is possible, shoots from the boughs 
should also, they say, be planted, some being set on 
the trees themselves,’ as with olive pear apple and 
fig, but in other cases, as in that of the vine, they 
must be set separately, for that the vine cannot be 
grafted on itself. 

If the slips cannot be taken with root or stock 


4°¢f OP. 3. 6. 4; Xen. Oec: 19. 9: 
5 8c0v conj. Sch.; ofov P,Ald. 
Th One Shah, P 7 i.e. grafted. 
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NapPdverv, kabdmep THs éXdas, oxlcavTd TE TO 
EvNov Kdtobev Kal dior éuBarovta puTeverv 
dpotas 88 Kal Tihs éXdas Kal cuKIS Kal TOV ad- 
Nov. quTevetar bé 7 ovKH Kal édv Tes Kpadnv 
mayeiav anotivas opipa main, axype ov ap 
drrodlrn puixpov UTép THS yhs, elt avrijs &LpLov 
Barav dvobev emvyoon Kal yivecOar 67 hace 
Kal Kado tTadta ta uta, péype ob av 7H 
véa. 

TlapamAncia cat tov aprédov, Stay amo 
Tov TaTTddov: MpoodoTrolet yap oO TaTTAdos 
éxelv=e TO KAnpaTe Sid Thy acbéveav: v- 
Tevovow oT Kal poav Kal ddrAa Tov Sévdper. 
% TUKH O€, av év oKiAAN huTEVOH, OaTTOV Tapa- 
yiverat Kal ArTov UTO cKwANKoY KaTecOieTaL. 
ddws 5 Trav ev oKiArn HuTEevdpevoy evPraaTES 
Kat Oatrov av&dverar. boa b€ €x TOD oTEdEKYOUS 
Kal StakomTopeva puTeveTal, KATO TPeTOVTA THY 
tounv det duteverv, SiaxomrTew Sé ph éXaTT@ 
omiGapuiaiwv, eoTep édexOn, Kal tov ddoLov 
mpoceivar: pvetar 8 €x TaV ToLovTwY Epyn: Bra- 
otavovtoy & ae mpocxavrvew, aypt ov av yévn- 
Tat dpTiov' avTN pev ovv THS éXaas idia Kal ToD 
peuppivov, ai & adda KowdTepar Tao. 

"Aptatov 6é kal pifocacbar Kal dutetas pare- 
oTa THS TUYOVaNS 7) cUKH. uTeverv Sé poas péev 





1 4 before THs om. W. 2 re 7d conj. W.; 7d te MVP. 
3 nal ris éAalas U ; éAdas MVP; so W. 
Se bine Te, LOR Cf Cu wow fap ls 


6 of. 7. 13. 4; O.P. 5. 6. 10 (where another bulb, oxivos, is 
mentioned as being put to the same use); Athen. 3. 13; 
Jetins Us ic 
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attached, as with the olive,! they say that one must ? 
split the wood at the lower end and plant with a 
stone on top; and the fig and other trees must 
be treated in like manner with the olive? The fig 4 
is also propagated by sharpening a stout shoot and 
driving it in with a hammer, till only a small piece of 
it is left above ground, and then piling sand above so 
as to earth it up; and they say that the plants thus 
raised grow finer up to a certain age. 

Similar is the method used with vines, when they 
are propagated by the ‘ peg’® method; for the peg 
makes a passage for that sort of shoot on account of 
its weakness ; and in the same manner men plant the 
pomegranate and other trees. The fig progresses 
more quickly and is less eaten by grubs, if the cutting 
is set in asquill-bulb®; in fact anything so planted is 
vigorous and grows faster. All those trees which are 
propagated by pieces cut from the stem should be 
planted with the cut part downwards,’ and the 
pieces cut off should not be less than a handsbreadth in 
length, as was said,® and the bark should be left on. 

‘From such pieces new shoots grow, and as they grow, 
one should keep on heaping up earth about them, 
till the tree becomes strong.? This kind of propa- 
gation is peculiar to the olive and myrtle, while the 
others are more or less common to all trees. 

The fig is better than any other tree at striking 
roots, and will, more than any other tree, grow by 
any method of propagation. 1° We are told that, 

© Ge Gaues OF Mile ek nig, 

89, 5. 3, where however the method of propagation is 
different. ‘ 

9 &priov Ald.; aprireaH conj. W. (quoad satis corroboretur G ; 
donec robur planta capiat Plin. 17. 124); aptiteay U3; tpre 
réwy MV; pri re@y Po. UNE CMe Gh I 
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Kal jpupplvous Kal dadvas mTuKvaS KeNEVOUGL, Ha 
aN€ov CveoTaoas i) évvéa Tr0oas, pnreas dé piKp@ 
[LAK POTEPOP, amlous 6€ Kal byxvas ETL Haddov, 
dpuryoaras 6€ Kal TUKaS TOAN@ Teov, OCAVTOS 
dé kal tTHy édNdap. rraseta Oat we wncas 7 pos TOV 
Tomoy TAS aTOTTaCELS’ EV yap TOIS dpeELtvois EAaT- 
Tous 1) €v Tots TredELVotS. 
fal \ wv 
Méyiotov S&é ws elrety TO THY Tpoapopov 
iy tf \ lal 
éxdot@ Y@pav arrodidovarr tote yap evdevet 
Z € eG a > cal > f \ \ A 
padtoTa. as 0 amas eirety ELaa ey Kal TUKN 
Sy 
Kal aTéeAw THY TeleHY pacw oiKevor army elva, 
a \ 
Tots 6é dx podpvors Tas imwpelas. xpn dé Kal év 
avtots Tols oporyevert pn ayvoely Tas oiKelas. €V 
mrelatn S& ws eitreiy duadhopa Ta TOV apTrédov 
¢ a na / 
éotiv: dca yap éote yhs €ldn, ToTavTa TivEes hast 
= \ 
Kal apréAwv elvat. guTevdmeva pev ody KaTa 
/ 2 \ 4 NY ie AY ” 
drow ayaba yiverOar rapa dvow € dkapTa. 
a 5 \ 
TAUTA MEV OV HOTEP KOLA TAYTOD. 
a / 
VI. Tav && dowikwv idios % putTeia mapa 
ms Sh ¢ \ la) / / 
TadAAa Kal 7 peTa TadTa Jepareia. gpuTevovor 
\ , > 3N / , , \ y 
yap WAélous eis TavTO TLbévTes bV0 KadTw Kal dvO 
Ya na a 
dveobev éridodvtes, mpavels 6€ TavTas. THY yap 
éxpuow ovk €k TOV UTTiMV Kal KoiNwY ToLeiTaL, 
/ n a 
Kkabamep tivés hacw, aX éx TOV advo, Ov 0 Kal 
a af n a 
év TH émulevEer Tov emiTiOeuévwv ov Set TrepiKa- 
/ \ 
AUTTEW Tas apyas bOev » Exhvois: davepal & 


1 éaday conj. Bod. (ef. Plin. 17. 88) ; foray UAld.H. 
2 érdrrovt conj. Sch.; @dAarrov Ald. 
3 i.e. apples pears plums, etc. 
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in planting the pomegranate myrtle or bay, one 
should set two trees close together, not further 
than nine feet apart, apples a little further, pears and 
wild pears still further, almonds and figs further still, 
and in like manner the olive! Again the distance 
apart must be regulated by the nature of the ground, 
being less? in hilly parts than in low ground. 

Most important of all, one may say, is it to assign 
to each the suitable soil; for then is the tree most 
vigorous. Speaking generally, they say that low 
ground is most suitable for the olive fig and vine, 
and the lower slopes of hills for fruit trees? Nor 
should one fail to note what soil suits each variety 
even of those closely related. There is the greatest 
difference, one may say, between the different kinds of 
vine: for they say that there are as many kinds of vine 
as there are of soil. If they are planted as their 
nature requires, they turn out well, if otherwise, they 
are unfruitful. And these remarks apply almost 
equally to all trees. 


Of the propagation of the date-palm ; of palms in general. 


VI. 4 The method of propagating date-palms is 
peculiar and exceptional, as also is their subsequent 
cultivation. They plant several seeds together, 
putting two below and two above, which are fastened 
on; but all face downwards.’ For germination starts 
not, as some say, from the ‘reverse ’ or hollow side,® 
but from the part? which is uppermost ; wherefore 
in joining on the seeds which are placed above one 
must not cover up the points from which the growth 


SSP linwulioweo 2. ; 
5 7.e. with the grooved side downwards. : 
6 7.e. the grooved side. 7 7.¢. the round side. 
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cic) tois éumetpos. Sia Toto 8 els TO avToO 
mrelous TiWéacw bts aro TOD évds aaoberns H 
duteia. TovT@V dé at re pi€ar mpos adAjXraS 
cupTréKovtar Kal evOrs ai mpatar Practices, 
aote év yiver Oat TO oTéhExXos. 

‘H ev otv aro Tov KapTaov phuteia toravTy 
tis; 4 8 ad attov, btav apéXwot TO dvw ev 
Omep 6 éyxeharos: apatpodar bé dcov dimnxu: 
oxicavtes b& ToDTO KaTw TLéact TO bypov piret 
Se ydpav adpwodn Ov 0 Kal brov pi ToLavTH 
TuyXaver TepiTaTTOVEW Gras ob yewpryol* TOTO 
S€ bef Toveiy pun Trept avTas Tas pi€as aN’ A7roOEv 
amooticavTa TepiTaTTew Saov nutextov OTL Se 
TowavTny Entel yopav KaKElvo TroLodYTAaL onpELov 
TavTaxod yap btrov TAHOGos phowiKav adpwders at 
xOpar Kal yap év BaBvrAdvi daciv, Grou ot 
fowixes TepvKact, Kal év AtBvy Oé Kal ev Aiyurt@ 
Kat Dowtkn kal ths Yupias bé ths Koidns, €v HY 
of WAElaToOL TUyYavOVoLY, év TpLol povols TOTFOLS 
ddpodeow eivat TOs Suvamevous Onoavpiverbar 
Tous © év Tols adXoLs Ov Svapeverv GAA onTETAat, 
Yrwpors & Hdels elvat Kal KaTAVAaNCKELY OUTA. 

Dire? b8 cal bdpeiav chddpa 7o Sévdpov: wept 
6é KétTrpou Stadia BynTodcw: of wev yap ov dace 
Yaipev aX évavti@otatov eivat, of Sé Kal 
xphoGar Kal émidoow Toddnv Troeiv. Setv © 
vdpevew eb para KaTa THs KOTpOV, KaOdTrEp ot ev 





1 ¢.e. cabbage.’ 

2 rotto.. . typdv: I have inserted 5&, otherwise retaining 
the reading of Ald.; rodrou kdtw- Ti8éacr 8 évvypov conj.W. 
ef. Plin. 13. 36. 7d dypdy, viz. the cut end. 

3 GAuddy conj. W.; &uudd5y P,Ald.H. 
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is to come; and these can be recognised by experts. 
And the reason why they set several together is that 
a plant that grows from one only is weak. The roots 
which grow from these seeds become entangled 
together and so do the first shoots from the very 
start, so that they combine to make a single stem. 

Such is the method of growing from the fruits. 
But propagation is also possible from the tree itself, 
by taking off the top, which contains the ‘head.’ ! 
They take off about two cubits’ length, and, splitting 
it, set the moist end.?_ It likes a soil which contains 
salt 3; wherefore, where such soil is not available, 
the growers sprinkle salt about it; and this must not 
be done about the actual roots: one must keep the 
salt some way off and sprinkle about a gallon. To 
shew that it seeks such a soil they offer the following 
proof; wherever date-palms grow abundantly, the 
soil is salt,* both in Babylon, they say, where the tree 
is indigenous, in Libya in Egypt and in Phoenicia ; 
while in Coele-Syria, where are® most palms, only in 
three districts, they say, where the soil is salt, are 
dates produced which can be stored ; those that grow 
in other districts do not keep, but rot, though when 
fresh they are sweet and men use® them at that 
stage. 

T™The tree is likewise very fond of irrigation; as 
to dung there is a difference of opinion: some say 
that the date-palm does not like it, but that it is most 
injurious, others that it gladly accepts*® it and makes 
good growth thereby, but plenty of water should be 

4 rudders conj. W.; auudders Ald. H. 
év § 7 of conj. W.; t “Ivdo. U; hv “Ivdon MVAld. 
naravarloxew Ald.; katavadtorecbat conj. W. 


iPinbaig, alsa), : 
al xpjoGar conj. Sch.; Kexpjobat Ald.; ? Kexapnoba. 
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‘Péb. todto pev obv émicxeTrtéov" iows yap ot 
pev obtws ot & éxeivws Oeparretovow, Kal peta 
pev Tod datos wpértpov 7 KOTpoS avev bé TOUTOV 
BraBepd. sbrav b& évatowos yévntat, peTa- 
dutevovot kai TOV GOV cupTapaBddrovet, Kal 
manu bray SieTHs yalper yap cpodpa TH peTa- 
guteia. 

Meradutetoucr 8é of ev addot TOD Hpos* ot Oe 
év BaBvAavi Tepl 76 dotpov, 6te Kal bdws ot YE 
moro) dutevovcw, ws Kal Tapayivopuévov Kal 
avfavouévov Oattov. véou pev dvtos ovX amTOV- 
Tal, TANY avadodat THY KOUNV, bToS 6pOopuH T 7H 
Kal al paBdot pr avapT@vta. peta b€ TadTa 
mepitéuvovolv, oToTav ddpos Hon yévntat Kai 
mayos éyn. amrorelrovat Oe cov oTiOamny TOV 
paBdov. déper dé Ews ev av 7 véos amvpnvoy TOV 
KapTov, meTa Sé TOUTO TUPHVaOn. 

"Andro &€ tives Réyouvcw ws Of ye KATA Yupiav 
ovdeuiavy mpocdyovow épyaciay adr 7 Sia- 
KaBaipovor Kal éruBpéyovawy, émufntety dé waddov 
TO vapatiatoy vdwp 7 TO éx ToD Atos: eivar 5é 
TOXV ToLovTOV ev TH aVAOW ev © Kal Ta HoLvi- 
KopuTa Tuyxdaver, TOV avA@Va S€ TOUTOY héyelv 
Tovs LUpous te dvateiver dia THs ApaBias péxpe 
Ths épvOpas Oaracans Kal TodrrAov’s hdcKew 
eAnravOévat: TovTov dé év TH KolkoTadT@ TeEdv- 
Kévat Tovs hoivixas. TavTa pev ody TAY apo- 
Tépws ay ein’ KaTa yap Tas YoOpas, BoTEp Kal 


7 


Me Cha i.cDs ls SSP line ls.code 
® cuumapaBadaAovor conj. Sch. from G; cupmaradauBdvover 


DAId. 4 cf. Plin. 13. 38. 
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given, after manuring, as the Rhodians use. This 
then is matter for enquiry ; it may be that there are 
two distinct methods of cultivation, and that dung, 
if accompanied by watering,! is beneficial, though 
without it it is harmful. 2 When the tree is a year 
old, they transplant it and give plenty ? of salt, and 
this treatment is repeated when it is two years old, 
for it delights greatly in being transplanted. 

* Most transplant in the spring, but the people of 
Babylon about the rising of the dog-star, and this is 
the time when most people propagate it, since it 
then germinates and grows more quickly. As long 
as it is young, they do not touch it, except that they 
tie up the foliage, so that it may grow straight ® and 
the slender branches may not hang down.® At a 
later stage they prune it, when it is more vigorous 
and has become a stout tree, leaving the slender 
branches only about a handsbreadth long. So long 
as it is young, it produces its fruit without a stone, 
but later on the fruit has a stone. 

However some say that the people of Syria use no 
cultivation, except cutting out wood and watering, also 
that the date-palm requires spring water rather than 
water from the skies ; and that such water is abundant 
in the valley in which are the palm-groves. And 
they add that the Syrians say that this valley’ 
extends through Arabia to the Red Sea,° and that 
many profess to have visited it,? and that it is in the 
lowest part of it that the date-palms grow. Now 
both accounts may be true, for it is not strange that 
bpbopuq 7 7 conj. W.; dpbopinra: P,Ald. 
awapravrat conj. R. Const.; amrop0avra P,M Ald. 
cf. Diod. 3. 41. 


i.e. the Arabian Gulf. j 
ernavoévar Ald. ; SreAnAvbevar conj. W. 
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\ > / > 
aita ta dévdpa, Siahéperv Kal Tas épyactas ovK 
aTOTrOV. ; 

la) I Id lal 
Tévn 5€ tév howixwy éoTt TrEL@* TPOTOV peV 
¢ a x \ 4 
Kal waoTrep ev preyioTn Stapopg TO Mev KapTrLMOV 
a / 
To 6€ dxaptrov, éE av ot tepi BaBuA@va Tas Te 
an 4 lal 
KArivas Kal TAXA TKEUN ToLodYTaL. €éTELTA TOV 
if € yi x € be i] aN a 6 a 
KapTripmov of ev appeves al € Onrevat Svahepovort 
a ” lal 
Sé dAAjAwr, Kab’ & O pev appnv avOos TpaTov 
/ ote MN a 40 ¢ 6é 6 / \ Wes \ 
péper ert ths omdOns, » Sé Onreva KapTov evOv 
fal lal a My 
pixpov. avtav dé Tov KapTrav Siadopal mretovus* 
\ 
ol pev yap amvpnvot of bé pwadaKxoTupyvo Tas 
\ e \ \ ¢ 6e / ec 6e @ ,. 
Xpovas ot pev AevKol of bé péraves ot Se EavOot 
To © bXov ovK éXdTTW YpoLaTd hai eivat TOV 
a an \ 4 BS 
TUKOY OVO ATABS TA yévn: Stahépe S€ Kal KATA 
‘ 
Ta peyeOn kal KaTa Ta OXHUATA’ Kal yap oal- 
an a / 
poeideis éviovs @cavel ura Kal Ta pweyéOn THr- 
KOUTOUS @S TETTApas Eis TOY THYUY civat, [ETA 
\ > / >. \ \ € , > 
Kal evirddous|* aAXovs 5€ puLKpovs HALKOUS EpeE- 
BivOovs. Kal Tots xvAols € TOAD SiadépovTas. 
Kpdtictov € kai TOV NevKaV Kal TOV peNav@Y 
\ 
TO BacidtKov Kadovpevov yévos év ExaTép@ Kal 
/ fol la) 
peyéles Kal apeTh: omdvia © eivar TaDTA A€éyouct: 
\ \ a a 
axedov yap év pove TH Baydou Kio Tod 
Tanratod Tept BaBvrdva. év Kitpe@ Sé ido te 
/ / a , 
yévos howixav éotly 0 ov TweTaiver TOV KapToOP, 
> CF ie) \ Xx eQ\ 4 \ / 2 \ 
GX’ wos av 750s chddpa Kal yAvKUS éoTe THY 
\ 4 
dé yAuKiTnta idiay exer. veo 8 ov pdvov dcva- 


1S Plime lesa: 

2 xp@Tov conj. Sch.; mpatos UMVAId. 

3 rAxuv conj. R. Const. from Plin. 13. 45. and G, ef. Diod. 
2. 58; ordxvyv UMVAId. 

4 éxra Kal evrddov=s UMV: the words perhaps conceal a 
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in different soils the methods of cultivation should 
differ, like the trees themselves. 

There are several kinds of palm. To begin with, 
to take first the most important difference ;—some 
are fruitful and some not; and it is from this latter 
kind that the people of Babylon make their beds . 
and other furniture. Again of the fruitful trees 
some are ‘male,’ others ‘female’; and these differ 
from one another in that the ‘male’ first? bears a 
flower on the spathe, while the ‘female’ at once 
bears a small fruit. Again there are various differences 
in the fruits themselves ; some have no stones, others 
soft stones ; as to colour, some are white, some black, 
some yellow; and in general they say that there is 
not less variety of colour and even of kind than in 
figs ; also that they differ in size and shape, some being 
round like apples and of such a size that four of them 
make up a cubit® in length,...* while others are 
small,> no bigger than chick-peas ; and that there is 
also much difference in flavour. 

The best kind alike in size and in quality, whether 
of the white or black variety, is that which in either 
form is called ‘the royal palm’; but this, they say, 
is rare; it grows hardly anywhere except in the 
park of the ancient Bagoas,° near Babylon. In 
Cyprus? there is a peculiar kind of palm which does 
not ripen its fruit, though, when it is unripe, it is 
very sweet and luscious, and this lusciousness is of a 
peculiar kind. Some palms again § differ not merely 
gloss on Ixy, €.g. eis mHXUS BO wédes (Salm.) ; om. G ; éviore 
Kad éx) 765a conj. W. 5 Plin. 13. 42. 

6 Baydov : Bdttouv MSS. corr. by R. Const. from Plin. 13. 
41. 70d madafov apparently distinguishes this Bagoas from 


some more recent wearer of the name. 
(@Plinw lao: 8 Plin, 13: 28: 
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pépouor Tols KapTots Gra Kal avT@® TO dévdpe 
KaTa TE TO PAROS Kal THY adrnv popdifv" ov yap 
peydroe Kal paxpol Gra Bpaxeis, ért é KapTt- 
MOTE POL TOY add@V «al xapTropopovyTes evs 
TpleTets® TorAol dé Kal ovrou Tepl Kvmpov. etal 
be Kal tepl Zupiay_ Kab rept Aiyurtov otiviKxes 

ot hépovar TeTpaereis Kal TevTaeTels avdpopnKels 
OVTES. 

“Exepov & ert yévos ev Kurpg, 0 0 Kal TO dUAXOV 
TATUTEPOV evel KQL TOV KapT ov pet Soo TOAD 
Kal i8copoppov" peyeder pev ALKOS poa TO oXN- 
pare be T popnens, OvUK eUyUAs 6é @omep adXoL 
aXn’ 6 jLoLos Tats poas, @OTE {L1) caradéxer Bat 
Gra Svapacnoapevous éxBanrrew. yévn ev ovr, 
@omTep elpnTat, TOANG, Onoaupiver bas dé povous 
dvvacbat pace TOV €V Lupia Tovs év TO avhave, 
Tous & év Aiyirr@ kal Kimp@ cal mapa tots 
arXots NAw@pous dvadicxerOar. 

"Hote 6é 0 potmE ws pev aTOs el rety povo- 
oTéhexes Kal povopues: ov pny adra yivortai 
TLVES Ka duvets, daTep év Aiyirre, cabarep 
dixpoay EXOVTES* 70 oe avaornpa Tov oTehEXous 
ad ov } axtos Kal TEVvTAaT IXY" T™ pos ddAnha bé 
mos icavovta. gaol é Kal TOUS €v Kpyrn 
TAeLOUS Elva TOUS dupuels, evious dé Kal Tpipveis: 
év O€ TH Aaraig Twa Kal TevTaKeparor" OvUK 
aNoryov yoo €v Tats evTpopwrépars Xw@pars TreLo 
ylvec Oa Ta ToLadTAa Kal TO bXOV Oé TA Edn TAELO 
Kal Tas Siadopas. 





1 $uotos conj. Bod.; éuolws UMVAId. aTofaS.o: 
% Plin. 13. 38 ; ef. 4. 2. 7, where the name (xovxidpopov) of 
this tree is given. 
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in their fruits but in the character of the tree itself 
as to stature and general shape ; for instead of being 
large and tall they are low growing ; but these are 
more fruitful than the others, and they begin to bear 
as soon as they are three years old; this kind too is 
common in Cyprus. Again in Syria and Egypt 
there are palms which bear when they are four or 
five years old, at which age they are the height of 
a man. 

There is yet another kind in Cyprus, which has 
broader leaves and a much larger fruit of peculiar 
shape; in size it is as large as a pomegranate, in 
shape it is long ; it is not however juicy like others, 
but like! a pomegranate, so that men do not 
swallow it, but chew it and then spit it out. Thus, 
as has been said, there are many kinds. The only 
dates that will keep, they say, are those which grow 
in the Valley? of Syria, while those that grow in 
Egypt Cyprus and elsewhere are used when fresh. 

The palm, speaking generally, has a single and 
simple stem; however there are some with two 
stems, as in Egypt,? which make a fork, as it were ; 
the length of the stem up to the point where it 
divides is as much as five cubits, and the two 
branches of the fork are about equal in length. They 
say that the palms in Crete more often than not 
have this double stem, and that some of them have 
three stems; and that in Lapaia one with five heads 
has been known. It is after all not surprising * 
that in more fertile soils such instances should be 
commoner, and in general that more kinds and more 
variation should be found under such conditions. 


4 od BAoyor yoov conj. W. (ov« trcyov & Sch.) ; od xadas 
yoov Ald. MU (marked doubtful). 
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Va ¢/ / 
“Arro 5 Te yévos éeotly 6 act yiverPar 
c \ \ > va a nr fw 
Trelotov mept THY Ai@torriay, 6 Kadodat KoiKkas: 
ie. \ Us by X A X\ lA ” 
odor b€ Oapvwdets, ovxL Ev TO TTENEXOS EXOVTES 
r4 / \ 
aNAa TAEL@ KAaL evloTE TUYNPTNMEVA EXPL TLVOS 
\ \ > > [cA 
eis &, Tas b€ paBdous ov paxpas ev AAX Ocov 
\ lal la \ 
mnxvalas, adda elas, él 6€ TOY aKpov THY 
ui Ld 
képnv. éexovor dé kal To PUANOV TAATD Kal Oo- 
> 8 a / > / X 8e 
mep €K Svoly acuyKelmevov EXaylaTOW. KaNol O€ 
\ aw fe \ \ \ \ an / 
Kal TH Ores paivovrar Tov dé Kaprrov kal T@ OX?)- 
\ n a n » 
poate kal TO peyéOer Kal TO YUVA Sidgopov Exovae: 
oTpoyyuA@TEpoY yap Kal pello Kal EvoTOMMTEPOV 
ATTov Oé yAvKUY. TreTaivouvat Oé ev TpLoly ETETW 
@oT del Kaptrov éxew, émiKaTtadauBdvovtos 
lo) / fal a 
Tov véov Tov évov' ToLodat bé Kal aptous €& avTaV 
Tepl wey OV TOUT@Y ETLOKETTEOD. 
€ \ a a 7 
Oi Sé yapatppipets Kadovpevor THY HowliKov 
ig / VA 
étepov TL yévos éoTly BoTEp Om@vupoV? Kal yap 
2 / na lal 
éEarpeDévtos Tod éyxehddov Cou Kal KoTrévTes 
> \ a lal 
amo Tov pilav TwapaBdracTavovet. Stapépovor 


\ A nan a \ ay / \ 
_6@ kal TO KapT@ Kal Tois PUAXOLS* TAATV yap 


“ \ 
Kal parakxov éyovor To PvAdov, SV 6 Kal TAE- 
’ a Lf 

kovow é& avtod tds Te omupidas Kal Tovs 
/ \ x x a 

poppovs: modo dé cal év Th Kpnrn yivovrar Kat 

By4 a > / rn \ = > \ 

€TL “adAOV EV LeKedia. TAUTA Mev OV ETL 

melov elpntas THs vToVécews. 





1 Plin, 13. 47. 


_ > xdixas conj. Salm. ef. 1. 10. 5, and the probable reading 
in Plin. J.c. 


3 cuvnprnmeva mexpt Tivds cis Ey conj. W.; cuvnptnuévas mev 
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1There is another kind which is said to be 
abundant in Ethiopia, called the doum-palm 2; this 
is a shrubby tree, not having a single stem but 
-several, which sometimes are joined together up to 
a certain point®; and the leaf-stalks are not long,‘ 
only the length of a cubit, but they are plain,> and 
the leafage is borne only at the tip. The leaf is 
broad and, as it were, made up of at least® two 
leaflets. This tree is fair to look upon, and its fruit 
in shape size and flavour differs from the date, 
being rounder larger and pleasanter to the taste, 
though not so luscious. It ripens in three years, so 
that there is always fruit on the tree, as the new 
fruit overtakes that of last year. And they make 
bread out of it. These reports then call for 
enquiry. 

™The dwarf-palm, as it is called, is a distinct kind, 
having nothing but its name * in common with other 
palms. For if the head is removed, it survives, 
and, if it is cut down, it shoots again from the 
roots. It differs too in the fruit and leaves; for 
the leaf is broad and flexible, and so they weave 
their baskets and mats out of it. It is common in 
Crete and still more so in Sicily.® However in 
these matters we have said more than our purpose 
required. 


eis €v U; cuvnprnpéva wéxps tids eior Ald.; TuVNpTNMEvaS MeV 
méxpt tTids eley MV. i 

4 uty ins. W. after Sch. (omitted above). 

5 7.e. without leaflets, except at the tip. 

6 eraxtorow Bas. ; edaxlotwy U. of. Arist. Hth. N. 5. 3. 3, 
év edaxtortots Svat. 

MPling l3. 39! 8 For éuévupor cf. 9. 10. 1 n. 

9 A dwarf palm is now abundant at Selinunte: ef. Verg. 
Aen. 3. 705, palmosa Selinus. 
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fal lal / ,) 

"Ev 8€ tats tov Gov puretass avaTraduw 
TiOevrat Ta puTevtnpia, KaOdTEp TOV EAN LAT OV 
ot pev ovv ovdev Sia épery paoly Heiata O€ emt 
TOV apmédwv: evos O€ poay daciverBar Kal 
oxida te paddov Tov Kaptrov’ éTL O€ Arto amto- 
Badrew TOUS KUTLVOUS. oupBaivew dé TOUTS ace 
Kal éml THS ovKiS® ov yap atroBadneww avaranw 
putevOcioay, éTt oe edBatorépay ylvecOar ovK 
dr oBanrew 58 odd édy tis atoKNadon pvopévnys 
evOvs TO aKpoV. 

A A aN fe 

Ai pev ody uteias kal yevéocets Ov Tporrov 
éyouor oxeddv ws TUT@ TEepthaBely eipnvTat. 

a lal Fs! 

VIL. Ilepi d€ THs épyacias Kal tis Ceparretas 
Ta pep €ote Kowa Ta Oe dia KAP ExacTov. Kowa 
pev } Te oxaTravyn Kal 4 bdpeia Kal 1) KOTpwots, 
BY SSG 8 4 N 2 i a x 
ére dé 9) SuaxdOapos Kal adpaipecis TOY avr. 

/ \ n a \ Ke AN \ 
Suadépovor Sé TH MAaNNOV Kal HTTOV. TA pev 

+ \ / WEdee eS € s e 

pirvopa kat diroxoT pa Ta & ody opotws, olov 7 

"6 (4 2: t > \ / 
KUTAPLTTOS, Hep OV PtrAoKoTpov ovdé idvdpor, 
ada Kal aoArAvGOai hac édv ye véav otcay 
epvdpevwot TOAAG. poa Sé Kal dwredos pidvdpa. 

an \ > / Sy id / \ \ 
auKkh oe evBhacroTEpa pev bdpevopévn Tov Oé 
KapTov layer XElpw oe THs Nakovixhs: attn dé 
ptrvdpos. 


1 Qydmadw conj. Sch.; tavdmadw Ald. cf. C.P. 2. 9. 4; 
Geop. 10. 45; Plin. 17. 84. 2 ody ins. H. 

3 Sacvvecba: see LS. reff. s.v. dacds. 

BRO Onrn 2.095 oe 

5 evBatwrépay (i.e. ‘more manageable’). The reference is 
to a method of keeping the tree dwarf (Bod.). Plin. /.c. has 
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Further notes on the propagation of trees. 


To return to the other trees :—in propagating them 
they set the cuttings upside down,! as with vine-shoots. 
Some however? say that that makes no difference, 
and least of all in propagating the vine ; while others 
contend that the pomegranate thus propagated has 
a bushier growth ® and shades the fruit better, and 
also that it is then 4 less apt to shed the flower. This 
also occurs, they say, with the fig; when it is set 
upside down, it does not shed its fruit, and it makes 
a more accessible ° tree ; and it does not shed its fruit, 
even if one breaks off the top ° as it begins to grow. 

Thus we have given a general sketch of what 
we find about methods of propagation, and of the 
ways in which these trees are reproduced. 


Of the cultivation of trees. 

VIL. 7 As to cultivation and tendance some require- 
ments apply equally to all trees, some are peculiar to 
one. Those which apply equally to all are spade- 
work watering and manuring, and moreover pruning 
and removal of dead wood. But different trees differ 
in the degree. Some love moisture and manure, 
some not so much, as the cypress,$ which® is fond 
neither of manure nor of water, but actually dies, 
they say, if it is overwatered when young. But the 
pomegranate and vine are water-loving. The fig 
grows more vigorously if it is watered, but then its 
fruit is inferior, except in the case of the Laconian 
variety, which is water-loving.” 


scansilem (so also G), which seems to be a rendering of edfar. 
bBatorépay U. 
“ 7d fe conj. R. Const. after G; rv kaprby UMVP,Ald. 
7 Plin. 17. 246. 8 Plin. 17. 247. 
9 Saep conj. W. from G; aomep Ald. Gp One Bb (oh, (Os 
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Avanabaipes Oat € mavra Entec: Bedrio yap 
TOV avev aparpouwevov domeEp adXoTpionr, & Kal 
Tas Avena es Kal Tas Tpopas epmroot ter. bu 
Kal... OTaV 7 yepavepuov dAWS KOTTTOVTLY* 7) aot 
Braortnows véa yiveras TOU dévdpou. TELTTIS é 
Siaxabapoens gnow | "Avépotiov deta Oat poppwov 
Kal éddav bom yap av éeXaTTO KaTanrinns, @ apetvov 
Practices Kal Tov KapTmov vices THeiw* may 
dpm éhov dArov OTe TavTy Yap dvaryKavorepov 
Kab Tpos PraorTnow Kab 7 pos evKapTiav. aT AOS 
dé Kal TAUT HY kal Thy addAnv Oepatreiav mpos THY 
idtay dvaw éExdoT@ Tolntéov. 

Acicbar 6é pow "Avopotioy Kal KOT POU 
SpiyuvTatyns Kal TreioTns ddpelas, Oo TEp cal THs 
Siaxablapoens, édday Kal poppwov cal poar’ ov 
yap éxew pntpav ovoe voonpa KaTa ys ovdéy 
ann émrevday Taavov 7 TO dévd pov, aTroTéuvelw 
deiy Tovs ax pepovas érrevta. TO oréhexos Oepa- 
mevety woTrepav && apxijs purevdev- otra 6é 
dace TohuxpovidTepa Kal loxuporara HU ppwov 
eivat Kal édXaav. Tabra fev ovv emioxeyrar’ 
av Tis, eb Kal pn TavTa GAA Tepl ye THS 
HiTpas. 

FEL 6€ KOT pos ouTe maou opolws ov” 1 avr 
maoL dpporrer: Ta pev yap Spipmetas Seltar Ta 
8 HTTOv Ta O€ TavTEda@s KovUgdns. SpypvTatn dé 
y) Too avOpeorou: Kabarep Kal Xaptodpas 
apiorny bev TAVvTNY elvat pee, deutépav Sé THV 
vetav, Tpitnv dé aiyds, tetaptnv S€ mpoB8arTou, 


1 Plin. 17. 248. 2 Name of tree missing. Sch. 
SChmOrlo ac a Ole 4 ravtTn conj. W.; tattns Ald. 
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‘ All trees require pruning ; for they are improved 
by removal of the dead wood, which is, as it were, a 
foreign body, and prevents growth and nourishment. 
Wherefore when the (tree)? becomes old, they cut 
off all its boughs: for then the tree breaks afresh. 
Androtion ° says that the myrtle and olive need more 
pruning than any other trees; for the smaller you 
leave them, the better they will grow, and they will 
bear better fruit. But the vine of course needs 
pruning even more ; for it is in the case of this tree 4 
more necessary for promoting both growth and 
fruitfulness, However, speaking generally, both 
this and other kinds of tendance must be suited to 
the particular natural character in each case. 

Androtion further says that the olive the myrtle 
and the pomegranate require the most pungent 
manure and the heaviest watering, as well as the 
most thorough pruning, for that then they do not 
get ‘softwood’ ® nor any disease underground; but 
when the tree is old, he adds, one should cut off the 
boughs, and then attend to the stem as though it 
were a tree just planted. Thus® treated they say 
that the myrtle and olive are longer lived and 
very robust. These statements might be a subject 
for further enquiry, or, if not all of them, at least what 
is stated of the ‘ softwood.’ 

Manure does not suit all alike, nor is the same 
manure equally good for all. Some need it pungent, 
some less so, some need it quite light. The most 
pungent is human dung: thus Chartodras’ says 
that this is the best, pig-manure being second to it, 
goat-manure third, fourth that of sheep, fifth that of 


5 7.e. effete sap-wood. 8 ofa conj. W.; of Ald. 
7 Name perhaps corrupt. 
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méumrny de Boos, Extnv O€ THY Aopovpov. 7 O€ 
ocupparires addy Kab addos: H pev yap ac beve- 
oTépa TAUTNS 7) O€ KPELTTOV. 

Thv 6€ cKatdvny Tacw oiovtar cuppépely, 
homep Kal THY GoKadoLW TOIS éhadTTOCLY’ EvTPA- 
péotepa yap yiwecOar. Tpépery 5é doxel Kal 0 KovE- 
optos évia Kal Oddrew Troteiv, olov Tov Borpuy, Ov 
0 Kal UToKoviovet TOANAKLS* OL O€ Kal TAS CUKaS 
Umockanmtovaw évOa tovTov bei. Meyapot dé 
Kal Tovs otxvovs Kal Tas KoNOKUYTAS, bTaY ob 
érnoiat Tvevtwol, TKadAOVTES KOvLOpTOvaL Kal 
oUTw yAuKUTEépovs Kal amTadwTépovs TroLodaw 
ovX vdpevorTEs. TOUTO peV OdY O"oAOYOUpEVOV. 
Thy © auterov ov dhact twes Seiv [}] vroxKovieww 
ovd bdws artecPat Twepxadfovtos tod Botpvos, 
GXN’ eitep Otay aropedavO7. of dé Td OrXov pNdé 
TOTe TARY bcov UToTiNaL THY Botany: UTép pev 
ovy ToUTaY audtaPynTodGW. 

"Kay 6é te un bépn KapTov adn eis BXdotnow 
TpeTNTAL, axifovat TOD oTENEKXOUS TO KATA YH 
Kat ALOov évTiOéacw bras av payn, Kat dace 
dépev. opoiws S€ Kal édv tus Tov pLtav Twas 
mepitéun, O06 Kai TOY aurrédov Stay Tpaydat 
TOUTO TolovaL Tas émiTOAHS. TaV be GUKOY 
Mpos TO Teputéuvery kal réppav Tepurdtrovet 
Kal KaTacyatovor Ta aTenexn Kai hace hépewv 
Baddov. apuydarh b€ Kal mattarov éydartes 





1 Lit. ‘ bushy tails,’ z.e. horses asses mules. 

NOG, Bea Be * Se? ins. H ; so apparently G read. 

+ delv bmoxovley ov ddAws conj. W. (so Sch., but keeping 
[}] after dety); Seiv } bmoxiieiv od8 BAws UMV; detv 4 bmoxo- 
viety 7) dAws Ald. 5 Plin. 17. 253 and 254. 
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oxen, and sixth that of beasts of burden! Litter 
manure is of different kinds and is applied in various 
ways : some kinds are weaker, some stronger. 

Spade-work is held to be beneficial to all trees, 
and also hoeing for the smaller ones, as they then 
become more vigorous. Even dust? is thought to 
fertilise some things and make them flourish, for 
instance the grape; wherefore they often put dust to 
the roots of the vine. Some also dig in dust about 
the figs in places where it is deficient. In Megara, 
when the etesian winds are past, they cover the 
cucumber and gourd plants with dust by raking, and 
so make the fruits sweeter and tenderer by not 
watering. On this point there is general agreement. 
But some say that dust should not be put to the vine,‘ 
and that it should not be meddled with at all when 
the grape is turning, or, if at all, only when it has 
turned black. Some again say that even then nothing 
should be done except to pluck up the weeds. So 
on this point there is a difference of opinion. 

5 If a tree does not bear fruit but inclines to a 
leafy growth, they split that part of the stem which 
is underground and insert a stone corresponding ® to 
the crack thus made, and then, they say, it will bear. 
The same result follows, if one cuts off some of the 
roots, and accordingly they thus treat the surface 
roots of the vine when it runs to leaf. In the case 
of figs,in addition to root-pruning,’ they also sprinkle 
ashes about the tree, and make gashes in the stems, 
and then, they say, it bears better. ° Into the almond 
tree they drive an iron peg, and, having thus made 


8 Srws dv payh Ald.: so G; 2? brov; draws dvedyy conj. W. 
cf. Geop. 5. 35. t Pliny Le: ' 
Saco moO mI O eel l 7. 1012, 140005) Diin-majeazoos 
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oLdnpovv oTav Tetpdvacw aAov dvreuBarhovat 
dpvivov Kal 7H Yn Kpomrovew" 6 Kal Kadovdai 
tives KorabeLy ws UBpifov TO Sévdpov. 
bees x nr \ ’ \ na > / \ eve) 
Tavtov &€ todto Kal éml ths amiov Kal én 
fal / \ \ 
ddXov tives Tovodow. év “Apkadia 6é Kal 
> / la} \ yy e A \ \ bé ry 
evOvvery KaXovaL THY Cav: TOAD yap TO dévdpoV 
nr lal J. 
ToUTO Tap avTois éoTt. Kat phacw, dtav TaOy 
a X \ N Ua / \ be \ 
TovUTO, Tas pev pn pepotoas pépeww Tas O€ py 
meTTovaas exTéTTELY KANOS. apuyoarHy dé Kal 
n lal uA 
éx Tixpas yiyver Oat yAuKelav, Eav Tis TEpLopvEaS 
TO oTédexos Kal TITpdvas bcov TE TAXALOTLALOY 
TO TavtTaydbev arroppéov Sdxpvov éeml TavTo ea 
a a 5 4 \ , 
KaTappelv. TOUTO wey ovv av eEln Tpds TE TO HépeLy 
dua Kal Tpos TO evKapTEtD. 
VIIL. ’"AroBarr\ S€ po Tod Téfar TOV Kap- 
\ 3 a / cs ” \ / \ 
Tov apuysarh pnréa poa amos Kal padtota dn 
mTavTov cukh Kal doive, mpos & Kal Tas BonOeias 
Entodot GOev Kal 6 épwacmoss ex yap TeV 
éxel Kpe“avvupeven épwwav Wives éxdudmevor KaTe- 
/ 
abiover Kal TLaivovar Tas Kopupas. dtadépovar 
dé Kal al Y@pat mpds Tas aroBoAds: Tepl yap 
‘Iradiav ov facw amoBarrew, S¢ 5 ots épe- 


1 The operation being performed at the base of the tree. 
cf. § 7. 2 éxwérrew conj. R. Const.; eiomérresw UMAI. 

2 Pling Vin 252. 

47h mavradxobev conj. W.; mavtaxobev +d MSS.; so ap- 
parently Gil cf. GaP 2, Wa 45 
> meWau con]. Sch.; mena Ald. 
exe? Kpenavyumevay épivay I conj.; exe? Kpeuavvuwevav Ald.; 


ee” épivav conj. W.: but the present partic. is used 
5 
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a hole, insert in its place a peg of oak-wood and 
bury it! in the earth, and some call this ‘ punishing’ 
the tree, since its luxuriance is thus chastened. 

Some do the same with the pear and with other 
trees. In Arcadia they have a similar process which is 
called ‘correcting’ the sorb (for that tree is com- 
mon in that country). And they say that under 
this treatment those trees that would not bear do 
so, and those that would not ripen their fruit now 
ripen? them well. *It is also said that the almond 
becomes sweet, instead of bitter, if one digs round 
the stem and, having bored a hole about a palms- 
breadth, allows the gum which exudes from all 
sides ¢ to flow down into it and collect. The object 
of this would be alike to make the tree bear and to 
improve the fruit. 


Of remedies for the shedding of the fruit : caprification. 


VIII. Trees which are apt to shed their fruit before 
ripening® it are almond apple pomegranate pear 
and, above all, fig and date-palm; and men try to 
find the suitable remedies for this. This is the 
reason for the process called ‘ caprification’ ; gall- 
insects come out of the wild figs which are hanging 
there,® eat the tops of the cultivated figs and so 
make them swell.’ The shedding of the fruit differs 
according to the soil: in Italy* they say that it 
does not occur, and so they do not use caprification,? 


7 matvovot MVAId.; defpover conj.W. ? mematvovoet, ‘ripen,’ 
which is the word used in the parallel pass. C.P. 2. 9. 6, the 
object of the process being to cause the figs to dry. 

8 Plin. 15. 81. ‘Italy’ means South Italy. ¢f. 4. 5. 5 and 
(Gig tates US 

9 épivd Cover conj. Bod. ; épwvovow Ald. H. 
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vatovaw: odd év Trois KataPBopeiows Kal eT TO- 
yelous, olov éxl Parvcw ths Meyaptoos: ovde THs 
Kopw0ias & tit ToTo. aoavTws 6€ Kal 7) 
Tov Tvevpdtov KaTdoTacts: Popetows yap Laddov 
4) votiow amoBddXovot, Kav apuy poTepa KaL 
mrelo yévntar padrov: ett O avTOV TOV dévopov 
4 duos’ Ta Tpodia yap anoBddrAUL, TA O Orta 
ovk éxBdrre1, Kabdtrep 7 Aaxwvixy Kal at adrat. 
d0 6 Kal ov« épivdfovot Tavtas. TaUTa pev 
obv & te Tols TOTOLs Kal Tols yeévert Kal TH 
KaTacTdoel TOD aépos exer TAS Suadopas. 

2 OF 8é >Whves éxdvovtar pev ex Tov épiveod, 
xaddrep elpntas yivovtat & éx TOY KeyxXpaptoav. 
onpetov O€ A€éyouaw, OTL erreday éexdvM@oW OK 
&verot Keyxpapides. éxdvovtar dé of ToAXoi 
éyKaTanuTrovTes 7) Toda %) TWTEpov. yévos Sé TL 
Kai €repov éote TOV Wyvav, 5 KaXODGL KEVTpiVas: 
ovtot © apyot Kabarrep endhves: kal tovs eicdvo- 
pévous Tov étépwv Kteivovow avtol Sé évaro- 
OvncKovow. émawodor d€ padioTa TOV éepLVaV 
Ta pédava Ta ex TOV TETPWO@Y Ywpiwy Todas 

8 yap eyes TadTa KeyxXpapmioas. ylyveoKetar Sé 
TO épwvacpmevov TO épvOpov eivat Kal TroLkidNov Kal 
ioxupov: TO 8 avepivactov AevKdV Kal acOevés 
mpootiBéact dé Tois Seouévors Stay Von. OSTrov 
5€ mrEloTos KoviopTos, évtTadOa Treiota Kal 


PEOfe Sn ee Lille 

2 Wuxpdtepa kal mAelw conj. Sch.; texvorépa kad mAclwy MV 
Ald.'; texpérepa kad trclw U. 

® xpwta conj. Sch. from G; mpéta Ald.H. 

4 Plin. 17. 255 and 256. 
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nor is it practised in places which face north nor in 
those with light soils, as at Phalykos! in the 
Megarid, nor in certain parts of the district of 
Corinth. Also conditions as to wind make a differ- 
ence; the fruit is shed more with northerly than 
with southerly winds, and this also happens more 
if the winds are cold and frequent.2_ Moreover the 
character of the tree itself makes a difference; for 
some kinds, such as the Laconian and other such 
kinds, shed their early? figs but not the later 
ones. Wherefore caprification is not practised with 
these. Such are the changes to which the fig 
is subject in respect of locality kind and climatic 
conditions. 

4 Now the gall-insects come, as has been said, out 
of the wild fig, and they are engendered from the 
seeds. The proof given of this is that, when they 
come out, there are no seeds Jeft in the fruit; and 
most of them in coming out leave a leg or a wing 
behind. There is another kind of gall-insect which is 
called kentrines; these insects are sluggish, like drones, 
they kill those of the other kind who are entering 
the figs, and they themselves die in the fruit. The 
black kind of wild fig which grows in rocky places 
is most commended for caprification, as these figs 
contain numerous seeds.2 A fig which has been 
subject to caprification is known by being red and 
parti-coloured and stout, while one which has not 
been so treated is pale and sickly. The treatment 
is applied to the trees which need it, after rain. 
The wild figs are most plentiful and most potent 


5 4.e. and so should produce more gall-insects: in C.P. 
2. 9. 6 it is implied that the insect is produced by putrefac- 
tion of the seeds of the wild fig. 
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y, / \ b] \ te \ sae D 4 
iaxyupotata Ta épwwa yiwetar. act dé épwdfeLv 
lal \ dl ie \ 
Kal TO TONOY, OTOTAY AUTO KapPTOS 9 TOAUS, Kat 
n Uy \ \ 
TOUS THS TTENAS KWPUKOUS* eyyiveTas yap Kal ev 
TovTols Onpiov atta. KviTes Otay év Tais cUKAIS 
an Yi \ fr 
yiwevtat Kater Oiovar Tovs Whvas. axos 5€ ToUTOU 
lal & 
dacly elvat Tovs KapKivous TpooTEpovay: mpos 
a MS 
yap tovTous TtpétecOat Todls KviTras. aXXa 
n a / 
yap 6) Tals wéev cuKais avtar Bonbera. 
A lal ‘h \ q 
Tots 6€ hoivmEw ai amd TOY appévwv Tpos TOUS 
Onrews' odtoL ydp eiow ot émipévew ToLodyTES 
a an 3 / 
Kal éxéTTEW, 0 KaNODGL TIVES eK THS OmoLOTHTOS 
> fe Mh \ / \ f [4 
orvvOabew. yivetar 5€ TOvde TOY TpOTTOV. STaV 
b) a N yy > Nd \ / TD he 
av0n TO adppev, atrotéuvovor THY aoTdOnv éb 
Hs TO avOos evOds Botrep exer, TOY TE YVODY Kal 
TO avOos Kal Tov KOVLOpTOV KaTacElovoL KATA 
ToD KapTroD THs Onreias’ Kav TODTO waOy, StaTnpeEt 
kat ovK aToBadre. gaiverar © audoty aro Tob 
appevos Tots Onrear BovOera yiverOar- OFrv yap 
Kadodat TO KapTropopov: AAN 1 pev olov pikcs- 
€ SN DAS: of 
» 6€ KaT aAXoV TpOTOV. 





1 64d7’ bv... modds conj. W. from G, cum copiose fructi- 
teat 5 émétay aiytrupos 7 moAds MSS. U adds xal before 
OTOTaY, 

2 xwpdxovs I conj. In 3, 14. 1. the elm is said to bear 
kwpuxtSes which contain gnat-like creatures; these growths 
are called kwpveddn twa Kotda 3. 15. 4; and in 3.7. 3. the 
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where there is most dust. And they say that 
hulwort also, when it fruits freely,! and the ‘ gall- 
bags’? of the elm are used for caprification. For 
certain little creatures are engendered in these also. 
When the knips is found in figs, it eats the gall-insects. 
It is to prevent this, it is said, that they nail up 
the crabs; forthe fAnips then turns its attention to 
these. Such are the ways of assisting the fig- 
trees. 

With dates it is helpful to bring the male to the 
female ; for it is the male which causes the fruit to 
persist and ripen, and this process some call, by 
analogy, ‘the use of the wild fruit.’ The process 
is thus performed : when the male palm is in flower, 
they at once cut off the spathe on which the flower 
is, just as it is, and shake the bloom with the flower 
and the dust over the fruit of the female, and, if this 
is done to it, it retains the fruit and does not shed 
it. In the case both of the fig and of the date it 
appears that the ‘male’ renders aid to the ‘ female,’ 
—for the fruit-bearing tree is called ‘female’— 
but while in the latter case there is a union of the 
two sexes, in the former the result is brought about 
somewhat differently. 


same thing is referred to as 7d @vAak@des TovTO, where TovTo 
=‘the well-known’; cf. also 9. 1. 2, where Sch. restores 
kopbious ; cf. Pall. 4. 10. 28. kumatpous (?) U ; kumépous MV; 
Kvmepw Ald.; xuttapovs conj. W. 

3 dauvOdCewv, from dAvybos, a kind of wild fig, as epider, 
from épwds, the wild fig used for caprification. of. C.P. 
Bo I Te 
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BOOK ITI 


ie 


la) / Y 
I. "Emel 5& rept tov nuépov dévdpwr eipyntat, 
a > / Ya / 
RexTéov Opoiws Kal TEepl TOV aypiwV, El TE TL 
© y A y ym oo 
TavtTov Kal étepov exovor Tots Hyépors el O dws 
an fi 
UdLov THS PUTES. 
a lal > 
Ai pev obv yevécets atal Ties avT@V elot 
, \ A 6S N A x > NL CE: My. 
mavTa yap }) ao oTéppatos 7} amo pi&ns puerta. 
la) e) by 2 > 2 / \ » > > 
tovTo & ovxX ws ovK evdexopevov Kal GAXwS, GAR 
Vv Py DY Ni XN n @ 66 be F, 5 
iows dia TO py TEeLpacOar pndéva nde huTeveww 
> 7 > XN > / U4 > la 
éxpvorto & av eb NapBdvoiey Toros éTLTNSELOVS 
kal Oepareiay TY apmoTToVcav: WoTrEp Kal voV 
Ta adowdn kal didvopa, yw 8 olovy TAAdTAaVOV 
itéay Revenv aiyepov mTedéav: aravTa yap 
TavTa Kal Ta ToLadTa huTevopeva BracTaver Kal 
TaxloTa Kal Kd\MoTAaA aTO TOV TapacTdbar, 
4 \ / ” Ba X >] 4 ” 
@aTe Kal peyaddas ovcas 76n Kal icodévdpous av 
a 7 
Tis peTaOn Stapéverv: putevetar dé Ta TOArG 
avTav Kal KaTaTnyvtpeva, KaBaTrEp  AevVKN Kal 
2) airyerpos. 
7 \ 9 a a a 
Tovtwy péev ody Tpos TH oTEpmaTiKH Kal TH 
\ lal n ¢ ~ 
ano Tov pilav cal attn yévecis éote TOV Sé 


l expvorro conj. W.; émpvoiro UMVAId. 
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BOOK II] 


Or Wiip TREES. 
Of the ways in which wild trees originate. 


I. Now that we have spoken of cultivated trees, 
we must in like manner speak of wild ones, noting 
in what respects they agree with or differ from 
cultivated trees, and whether in any respects their 
character is altogether peculiar to themselves. 

Now the ways in which they come into being are 
fairly simple ; they all grow either from seed or from 
a root. But the reason of this is not that they 
could not possibly grow in any other way, but merely 
perhaps that no one even tries to plant them other- 
wise; whereas they might grow! from slips, if they 
were provided with a suitable position and received 
the fitting kind of tendance, as may be said even 
now of the trees of woodland and marsh, such as 
plane willow abele black poplar and elm; all these 
and other similar trees grow very quickly and well 
when they are planted from pieces torn off, so that? 
they survive, even if at the time of shifting they are 
already tall and as big as trees. Most of these are 
simply planted by being set firmly, for instance, the 
abele and the black poplar. 

Such is the way in which these originate as well 
as from seed or from roots; the others grow only 


2 Sore Kal pey. conj. Sch.; Kal Bore cal wey. UM; kal Sore 
pey. PAld. 
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ddrov éxeivasr ANY boa povov aro oT EPMATOS 
puerat, Kabamep earn meven TUTUS. boa 6é é exer 
oT eppa Kat KapTov, Kay amo pits yient at, Kal 
amo TOUVT@V’ éTEL Kal TA doxobyTa axapTra, elvat 
yevvav pacw, olov mTEdéav iTéav. onpetov dé 
Reyourw | ov pLovov OTL pueras TOANA TOV pusav 
amnptnuéva Kal? ods av 7 TOTOUS, adra Kal Ta 
cup Paivorvta Gewpobyes, olov év Deved TIS 
’Apkadias, ws é€eppayn TO cvvab pos Bev vdwp év 
TO medi ppaxevrov TOV Bepébpov Strov juev 
eyyos Hoa iTéae TepvKavias Tob KaTaTroOevTos 
TOTOU, TO vaoTépw eter peTa THY avaknpavaL 
évtav0a atois avapivat dacw itéav: Grov Se 
mTedéat avois TredEas, KaABaTEp Kal STroV TEDKAL 
Kat éhatar TevKas Kal éXaTaS, OOTEP LLLOULEV@V 
KAKELVOV. 

"AAA THY itéay Taxyd TpoKaTaBddreEW TpO 
TOU Tedeiws adpivar Kal Tépar Tov KapTrov: 
de’ 0 Kal Tov TroinTtiy ov KaKaS Tpocayopevey 
avTHV @dEciKapToY. 

Tis 6&€ mredéas Kaxelvo onpetov tbrodapBa- 
vovow: dTav yap amo Tov TvevpaTaV eis TOUS 
€xomevous TOTOUs oO KapTros atrevexOH, hvecOai 
pace. mapamhajovov dé éorKev elva TO oupBaivov 
0 Kal émrl TOV PpvyaviKayv Kal ToLwd@v TLVeV 
got ovK éxovTav yap oépua pavepov, adrAa 


1 of. 5. 4. 6. 

2 ¢Katavothra’ (now called ‘ the devil’s holes,’ see Lawson, 
cited below) ; ef. Paus. 8. 14; Catull. 68. 109; Plut. de sera 
numinis vate. D5) 6: Plin: "31. 36 ; Frazer, Pausanias and 
other Greek Sketches, PP. 315 foll. ; Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, p. 85. 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, III. 1. 2-3 
in these two ways—while some of them, such as 
silver-fir fir and Aleppo pine grow only from seed. 
All those that have seed and fruit, even if they grow 
from a root, will grow from seed too; for they say 
that even those which, like elm and willow, appear 
to have no fruit reproduce themselves. For proof 
they give the fact that many such trees come up at a 
distance from the roots of the original tree, what- 
ever the position may be; and further, they have 
observed a thing which occasionally happens ; for in- 
stance, when at Pheneos! in Arcadia the water which 
had collected in the plain since the underground 
channels? were blocked burst forth, where there 
were willows growing near the inundated region, the 
next year after it had dried up they say that willows 
grew again; and where there had been elms, elms? 
grew, even as, where there had been firs and silver- 
firs, these trees reappeared—as if the former trees 
followed the example of the latter. 

But the willow is said to shed its fruit early, before 
it is completely matured and ripened; and so the 
poet® not unfittingly calls it “the willow which loses 
its fruit.” 

That the elm also reproduces itself the following 
is taken to be a proof: when the fruit is carried by 
the winds to neighbouring spots, they say that young 
trees grow from it. Something similar to this 
appears to be what happens in the case of certain 
under-shrubs and herbaceous plants; though they 
have no visible seed, but some of them only a sort of 


3 mreddas aiddis mreAcas conj. St.; mTEAEAS ayn meA€as U; 
mrehéas avr) mreadas MV; mredAdas abOis mredéas P3 mredca 
avéis mreAéas Ald. ‘ 

4 j.e. by growing from seed, as conifers normally do. 

5 Homer, Od. 10. 510; cf. Plin. 16. 110. 5 
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TOV pev olov xvobv TOV © avOos, & OoTrEp TO Ovpov, 
opos amo TOUTMY Braaravovow. émel 1 YE 
TNATAVOS exel dpavepas Kal amo ToUT@V pverae. 
tovTo © é& addov TE ofphov KAKEWO éyeaTov 
onpevov’ apn yap in Tore TepuKvia TAATAVOS 
év Tpim ool NArK@. 

Tatras TE 67) Tas yeveo ers brrohym TOV eivat 
TOV aypiov kal étt Tas avTouaTous, as Kal ob 
puovodoyor Aéyouow" "Avafayopas peev TOV aépa 
TAVT@OV packer exew oT Epwara cal TAUTA 
cuyKaTapepopeva To vdaTe yevvay Ta uTa: 
Avoyévns é€ onmropevou TOU béatos Kal pew 
TW AapBavovros 7 pos THY yn Kretdnnos. € 
TVVETTAVAL [LEV ex TOV AUT@V TOS Foors, bo@ 
dé Dorper epov Kal Puxpotépov TogovTov dm éxew 
tov Coa eivar. [DNéyouor Sé TLVEes Kal GAOL TeEpl 
THs yevéceos. | 

"AN attn pev annptnuérn Toes éott TIS 
aicOnoews. arrau Oé Omodoryounevat Kal éupa- 
vets, oiov éTav Epodos yévntat ToTapov ma pexBav- 
TOS TO petOpov » Kat OXa@s ETépwOOL ToLnTapevov, 
xabamtep 0 Nécos év th “ABOnpitidse ToAXNAKES 
petaBaiver, Kat apa TH pwetaBacer TooavTnv 
dANY TUYyyEvVa Tois TOTOLS, BTTE TO TpiT@ eTEL 
ournpepetv. Kal Taw orav errouSpiac KaTGa- 

TXwoL Tele x povov: cal yap év TavraLs Bracrn- 
ces yivovTaL puTav. gouxe O€ 1 1 bev TOV TOTALOY 
Epodos em aryew omepwata Kal KapT ous, Kal Tovs 
oxeToUs hace Ta TOV TroLwddV: 1) 8 érropBpia 


SOR ONES Me a5 
2 Sc. of Apollonia, the ‘Ionian ’ philosopher. 
3 of. CLP. 1. 10.33; 3. 23. 13 Arist. Meteor. 2. 9. 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, III. 1. 3-5 


down, and others only a flower, such as thyme, young 
plants nevertheless grow from these. As for the 
plane, it obviously has seeds, and seedlings grow 
from them. This is evident in various ways, and 
here is a very strong proof—a plane-tree has before 
now been seen which came up in a brass pot. 

Such we must suppose are the ways in which wild 
trees originate, apart from the spontaneous ways 
of which natural philosophers tell. 1 Anaxagoras 
says that the air contains the seeds of all things, 
and that these, carried down by the rain, produce 
the plants; while Diogenes? says that this happens 
when water decomposes and mixes in some sort with 
earth. ?Kleidemos maintains that plants are made 
of the same elements as animals, but that they fall 
short of being animals in proportion as their com- 
position is less pure and as they are colder. 4 And 
there are other philosophers also who speak of 
spontaneous generation. 

But this kind of generation is somehow beyond 
the ken of our senses. There are other admitted 
and observable kinds, as when a river in flood gets 
over its banks or has altogether changed its course, 
even as the Nesos in the district of Abdera often 
alters its course, and in so doing causes such a 
growth of forest in that region that by the third 
year it casts a thick shade. The same result ensues 
when heavy rains prevail for a long time; during 
these too many plants shoot up. Now, as the 
flooding of a river, it would appear, conveys seeds 
of fruits of trees, and, as they say, irrigation channels 
convey the® seeds of herbaceous plants, so heavy 


4 Adyouot. . . yeveoéws apparently a gloss (W.). 
5 7& conj. W.; thy MAId. 
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> 


a tal by we Uf \ \ 
TOUTO Toles TAaUTO’ avyKaTapeper yap ToAa 
a \ ul a / a fal \ 
TOV CTEPLATOV, KA Gua oly TWA THIS Yrs Kat 
no ig = EN a ? / 
tov voaTos: eel Kal 7 plEis avTy THs AvyuTTias 
nr a a e/ ? rn fT oX / 
ys Soxel tiva yevvay brAnv. éviaxod 6é, av povov 

/ \ > / 
imepyacavras Kal Kwnowow, evOvs avaBhacTaver 
n an / / / 

Td oiKela THS YOpas, BoTrep ev Kpynty kvTapitToL. 
hi vi \ n 
yivetat 6€ TapaTAnoLoy TL TOUT@ Kal ev TOtS 
iY A / 
éXdTTocw: awa yap Kiwovpevns avaBdacTavet 
N lal J \ 
moa TIs €v ExdoTols. €v O€ Tots HutBpoxots éav 
¢ / / if 7 E \ 
vmovedons paivecbat pact tpiBorov. avTar pev 
> a an n / \ 
obv é€v Th peTaBorAn THs yoOpas eiciv, eite Kal 
évuTapYovT@y omTeppatav elite Kal avTas Tes 
© ll 
diatiOeuéevns’ Step icws ovK atoTov éyKaTa- 
an lal a vA 
KNELOMEVOY dua TOV Vypav' eviayod bé Kal VdaTwv 
b] / > 4 ? na ef a 
eriyiwopevay iOtotepov avatetrar DANS TANGOS, 
/ 
wotep €v Kupnvyn mutt@dovs Tivos yevopévou Kal 
V4 ee X 2 4 € / A 
tayéos’ oUTwWS yap ave8daotTnceEV 7 TANCLOV DAH 
/ > Ss 5! i \ , / 
MpoTepov ovK ovaa. act dé Kal TO ye cidqpuov 
3 , / a 
ovK Ov mpoTEpov eK ToOLaUTHS TLVOS aitias davh- 
, NY & a a 7 
val. TpOTOL Mev OVY TOLODTOL TMV TOLOUVTwV 
VA 
yever ew. 
/ x 
Il. Udvra d€ cdpripa i) dxaprra, kal aeidvdXra 
/ AN la 3 A 
» pvdrdgoPdra, Kal avOodvTa 1) avavOh Kowal 





148... cTav7d conj. W.; 7 & én. Toit’ ad éroler traits 
UMV (& aé marked doubtful in U); 4 8 éx. rod7’ aitd érole 
Ald. 2 Plin. 16. 142, 

8 7.e. and is released by working the ground. 

‘of. C.P. 1. 5. 1; Plin. 16. 143, who gives the date 
A.U.C. 130; cf. 19. 41, 
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rain acts in the same way; for it brings down 
many of the seeds with it,and at the same time 
causes a sort of decomposition of the earth and of 
the water. In fact, the mere mixture of earth with 
water in Egypt seems to produce a kind of vegeta- 
tion. And in some places, if the ground is merely 
lightly worked and stirred, the plants native to the 
district immediately spring up; for instance, the 
cypress in Crete. And something similar to this 
occurs even in smaller plants; as soon as the earth 
is stirred, wherever it may be, a sort of vegetation 
comes up. And in partly saturated soil, if you 
break up the ground, they say that caltrop appears. 
Now these ways of origination are due to the change 
which takes place in the soil, whether there were 
seeds in it already, or whether the soil itself some- 
how produces the result. And the latter explanation 
is perhaps not strange, seeing that the moist ele- 
ment is also locked up in the soil.? Again, in some 
places they say that after rain a more singular 
abundance of vegetation has been known to spring 
up; for instanee, at Cyrene, after a heavy pitchy 
shower had fallen: for it was under these circum- 
stances that there sprang up the wood‘ which is 
near the town, though till then it did not exist. 
They say also that silphium® has been known to 
appear from some such cause, where there was none 
before. 6 Such are the ways in which these kinds 
of generation come about. 


Of the differences between wild and cultivated trees. 
II. All trees are either fruit-bearing or without 
fruit, either evergreen or deciduous, either flowering 
2” Cis Ws Sb 6 ro.odto: MSS.; tocodro: conj. W. 
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/ > \ € / 
yap Twes Statpécets emt TavTMY ELolY oOpMoLws 
iy \ \ \ ef 
nuepav te Kal aypiov. idia dé mpos Ta Hmepa 
lal ‘ \ x 
TOV aypliav oiKapTia TE Kal laxvs Kal TOND- 
/ an / , \ J / 
KapTia T@® TMpopaivew: TeTawer TE yap orYrrai- 
\ Xe: > a \ / € EIN i 
Tepov Kal TO OXov avOet Kal BrAacTavEL ws ETL TO 
a / n / 
mav' Kat toyupotepa TH pice Kal mpopatver 
ve \ / > \ \ 
poev TrELw Kaptrov éexméTTes O ATTOV, EL pH Kal 
/ > / By ¢ a e > / \ > / 
TAVTA AAA YE TA Opoyevy, lov EXdas Kal aTrLoU 
if \ \ 
KOTWWOS Kal aypds. amavTa yap ovTws, mV 
el TL oT aYLOV, BoTeEp ert TOV Kpavel@v Kal TOV 
na \ 
ovwv Tadta yap bn pact TeTaiTepa Kal HOvTEpA 
\ oy: lal € , s \ > / BA \ 
Ta aypla TOY Huepwy elvat' Kal et 67) TL AO LH 
/ 3 a 
mpoabéyeTat yewpyiayv 7) Sévdpov 7 Kal TL TOV 
/ e 
éX\aTTOVvaY, olov TO aikpiov Kal 7) KaTTApLS Kal 
lal lal ¢ fe a 
TOY yedpoT@v o Oépuos, & Kal pddtoT av TIS 
/ \ 7 
aypia THv pvow ei7roL. TO yap un TPOTbeXOMEVOV 
fe 7 lal , lal lol 
NMEPOoW, WoTEP €v ToOis CwoLs, TODTO aypLoV TH 
he / Ni 7 o 
gvoe. Katto. dynoiy “Irmwv arav Kal Fyepov 
\ ” ft 
kat aypwov eivat, Kal Oepatrevopevov pev Twepov 
\ / f a a 
ben Oeparrevopevov SE adyptov, TH bev 6pOds Aéyou 
an ée > ’ 06 > wi \ iu 
Th 0€ ovx opOds. éEamedovpevov yap atrav 
A , x > A 
NEtpov yivetat Kal amaypiodtar, Oepatrevdpevov 
\ > ae f- cs bY a 
dé ovx arav BédtLIoOv, Bowep ecipntrar. 6 by 
/ SN \ 
XOploTéov Kai Ta pev aypia Ta S Hwepa NEeKTEOY, 





Vet wh... duoyerh conj. W.: ef wh nal mdvta re BAG Kal 
7a duotoyev}? UMV Ald. H. 
NOLES BR Th, Cb SOR Be ayitt. 


E we. the terms ‘cultivated’ and ‘wild’. do not denote 
distinct ‘ kinds,’ 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, III. u. 1-2 


or flowerless ; for certain distinctions apply to all trees 
alike, whether cultivated or wild. To wild trees, as 
compared with cultivated ones, belong the special 


_ properties of fruiting late, of greater vigour, of 


abundance of fruit, produced if not matured ; for they 
ripen their fruit later, and in general their time of 
flowering and making growth is later; also they are 
more vigorous in growth, and so, though they produce 
more fruit, they ripen it less ; if! this is not universally 
true, at least it holds good of the wild olive and pear 
as compared with the cultivated forms of these trees. 
This is generally true with few exceptions, as in the 
cornelian cherry and sorb ; for the wild forms of these, 
they say, ripen their fruit better, and it is sweeter 
than in the cultivated forms. * And the rule also does 
not hold good of anything which does not admit of 
cultivation, whether it be a tree or one of the smaller 
plants, as silphium caper and, among leguminous 
plants, the lupin; these one might say are specially 
wild in their character. For, as with animals which 
do not submit to domestication, so a plant which does 
not submit to cultivation may be called wild in its 
essential character. However Hippon ® declares that 
of every plant there exists both a cultivated and a 
wild form, and that ‘cultivated’ simply means‘ that 
the plant has received attention, while ‘ wild’ means 
that it has not; but though he is partly right, he is 
partly wrong. It is true that any plant deteriorates 
by neglect and so becomes wild; but it is not true 
that every plant may be improved by attention,° as 
has been said. Wherefore® we must make our 
distinction and call some things wild, others culti- 


5 4.e. and so become ‘ cultivated.’ 
6 § 3) MSS.; 8:d conj. Sch. from G. 
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BoTEp tov Cdwv Ta cuvavOpwrevopeva Kal Ta 
dexopeva Tacetav. 

“AMG TOUTO pep ovdey ics Sradéper TOTEPOS 
pntéov. dnmav 6&€ TO eEaryprovpevov Tots TE 
kaprots vel pov yiveras Kal avTo paxuTepov 
Kab purrous wal Kroat Kab prop Kal TH ony 
popdn Kal yap TUKVOTEPG Kal ovhorepa Kal 
oKhnporepa Kal TavTa Kal OdANn 7 pvats yiverat, 
@s év TOUTOLS (baMora THS dradopas TOV Ti LEp@v 
Kal TOV ay ploy ywoperns. é&0 0 Kal dca TOV 
THE poupeveov TOLAUTA TUYXavels Tatra dry pid 
pacw eivat, calamep TaD meveny cal THV Kuma 
peT TOV, 7 ddAwS 7) THY Appeva, Kal THY Kapvav € 
Kab THY dtoo Badavov. 

“Ere TE TO Prrowuypa Kai opewa Hardov ¢ eivas’ 
Kal yap TovTO Aap Paver at T pos TP aypuoTnta 
TOV dévdpav Kal dhoos TOV gurar, elt oby Kal 
avTo NapBavopevoy cite KaTa cVUBEBNKOS. 

‘O pev ovv Tav aypiayv adopicpos elf obTas 
H Kal ads AnTTéos, ovdev AY icws SievéyKoL 
mTpos Ta vOV" éxelvo O€ AANOES, BS ye TO TUT@ 
Kal dTAOs elTrely, OTL MAAAOV Opewa TA AypLa Kat 
evOevel Ta TAsiw Kal padXrov ev TOUTOLS TOIS 
TOTTOLS, éav pn TIS AawBdvn Ta irvdpa Kat 
TapatoTaua Kal adowdn. TadTa yap Kal -Ta. 
ToLavTa TUyyaver TEdeLVa aAXrOV. OV pV AAN 
é&y ye Tois peyddros dpecw, olov Uapyno@ te 
kat Kurdjvn cal “Odvpu@ TO Tlepixd te Kab 
T® Mucio kai ei tov towovtov érepov, amavtTa 





1 riGacelay conj. W., cf. Plat. Pol. 264¢ ; 718céo10v UMAId. 
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vated—the latter class corresponding to those animals 
which live with man and can be tamed.! 

But perhaps it does not matter which way this 
should be put. Any tree which runs wild deteriorates 
in its fruits, and itself becomes dwarfed in leaves 
branches bark and appearance generally ; for under 
cultivation these parts, as well as the whole 
growth of the tree, become closer, more compact? 
and harder; which indicates that the difference 
between cultivated and wild is chiefly shown in these 
respects. And so those trees which show these 
characteristics under cultivation they say are really 
wild, for instance fir cypress, or at least the ‘male’ 
kind, hazel and chestnut. 

Moreover these wild forms are distinguished by 
having greater liking for cold and for hilly country : 
for that too is regarded as a means of recognising 
wild trees and wild plants generally, whether it is so 
regarded in itself or as being only incidentally a 
distinguishing mark. 

So the definition of wild kinds, whether it should 
be thus made or otherwise, perhaps makes no 
difference for our present purpose. But it is certainly 
true, speaking ? broadly and generally, that the wild 
trees are more to be found in hilly country, and that 
the greater part of them flourish more in such regions, 
with the exception of those which love water or grow 
by river sides or in woods ; these and such-like trees 
are rather trees of the plain. However on great 
mountains, such as Parnassus Cyllene the Pierian and 
the Mysian Olympus, and such regions anywhere 


2 odadrepa conj. W. from G, spissiora; dp0drepa MSS. af. 
GpJi @. Wiles 
3 Bs ye conj. Sch.; décre UM; ds ev Ald.H. 
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lal / yf 
dverar Sia THY ToAVEdiay THY TOTMV" EeXOVCL 
\ \ 
yap cal Apvaddes Kal évirypovs Kal Enpovs Kat 
j: 
yewders Kal meTp@dels Kal TO’S ava phécov Net- 
lal ¢ a a ” \ 
pavas Kal oxedov dcas Siahopal THs yijs: ete de 
UA 
Tovs yey Kotdous Kal eddservOds TOUS dé wETE@pOUS 
a AY \ 
Kal Tpoonvéuous: wate StvacPal TavTOla Kal TA 
év Tots Tredlous pepe. 
Ovdsev 8 drotov ov8 ei évia pun otTH Tauhopa 
a San 5) eee} jp NA ief, Xx s x le] 
TOV OPOV, ANN LOLWTEpAas TWOS VANS 7) TATHS 7H THS 
trelaTns, olov év Th Kpytn ta [datas kumdpettos 
\ 2 a \ \ \ , \ > Me 2 
yap éxel: Kal Ta Tept Kudsxiav Kal Yvupiav, év 
ois Kédpos: éviayod d€ THS Luplas TépuvOos. at 
yap Svapopal THs Xwopas Thy iduoTHTa ToLovou. 
’ ’ ” Nope: e > \ nr 
aXN’ elpntat TO lovov ws ETL TAY. 

III. “Idva 6 Ta Toradde TOV OpervOv, & ev Tots 
medious ov dvetat, [wept THY Maxedoviay] édaTn 
7 / > , I ft \ 4 
mevKn Titus aypia dirvpa Cvyia dyyos vos 
> / / ” / > X 
avdpaxrn piros apKevOos TépytvOos épweos 

Va 2) 4 T. iy: al \ 
prrvKen apapKyn Kapva dvorBadavos mptvos. Ta 
be Ny wed a OL / / Ps > / 

€ KL EV TOLS TTEOLOLS jLUPLKH TTENEA NEVKN LTEA 
y / fal 
aiyerpos Kpavela OnduKpavela KANO pa Spds NaKa- 
N 
pn axpas pnréa ootpva KijAacTpov peda Ta- 
Wy 3) a a 
Aoupos d€vdxavOos <ohévdapmvos,> iv ev pev TO 





léy,..Iata conj. W. (after Sch., who conj. ra év); ra 


ev Kphtn TH dala UAId. ; 
.? te. it is not meant that a tree which is ‘special’ to 
Mount Ida (e.g.) occurs only there. 
3 mep) Thy Mak.? a gloss; mept te Thy Max. MP,Ald.; re om. P. 
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else, all kinds grow, because of the diversity of 
positions afforded them. For such mountains offer 
positions which are marshy, wet, dry, deep-soiled or 
rocky ; they have also their meadow land here and 
there, and in fact almost every variety of soil; again 
they present positions which lie low and are shel- 
tered, as well as others which are lofty and exposed 
to wind; so that they can bear all sorts, even those 
which belong to the plains. 

Yet itis not strange that there should be some 
mountains which do not thus bear all things, but 
have a more special kind of vegetation to a great 
extent if not entirely; for instance the range of Ida 
in Crete!; for there the cypress grows; or the hills 
of Cilicia and Syria, on which the Syrian cedar 
grows, or certain parts of Syria, where the terebinth 
grows. For it is the differences of soil which give 
a special character to the vegetation. * (However 
the word ‘special’ is used here in a somewhat 
extended sense. ) 


Of mountain trees: of the differences found in wild trees. 


III. The following trees are peculiar to mountain 
country and do not grow in the plains; ? let us 
take Macedonia as an example. Silver-fir fir ‘ wild 
pine’ lime zygia Valonia oak box andrachne yew 
Phoenician cedar terebinth wild fig alaternus hybrid 
arbutus hazel chestnut kermes-oak. The following 
grow also in the plain: tamarisk elm abele willow 
black poplar cornelian cherry cornel alder oak lakare 
(bird-cherry) wild pear apple hop-hornbeam holly 
manna-ash Christ’s thorn cotoneaster maple, which 


4 gpévdauvos add. Palm. in view of what follows ; otuaKapra 
&cav0os UPAld. Bas.; &xavOos Py. 
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dper mepucviav Suyiav KaNOvaLW, eV éé TO TrEedi@ 
yheivov. ot © adds Svarpobou Kal €Tepov Trot- 
odaw e105 opevodpvou Kab Suyias. 

“Aqavra 6é boa Kowa TOV opay Kat TOV 
TEOLoV, poet Seo yey Kal KANO 7H ores Ta €v TOLS 
TEOLOLS yiverau, KpeiTT@ bé TH xpele TH TE TOV 
EvAov Kal 7H Tov KapT ov Ta Oped: mq 
ax pasos cal amtov Kal papreas: avtat © év Tots 
TEOLOLS KpelT TOUS | ov povov ToL Kap ots Grra Kal 
Tots Evrous" év yap TOUS opeoe puKpal Kal oFwsders 
Kal axavO@ders yivovTat’ TavT a 6é Kal ev Tois 
Cpeow, oTav em haBovrat TOV OLKEL@Y TOTOV, KAL 
KANDI puerar Kal evOevet paddov os dé aTAOS 
elmely Ta év TOlS OMAaRETL TOV OPOV Kal pardLoTA, 
TOV O€ GN\AWY TA Ev TOS KaT@ Kal KOidolss TA O 
éml TOV dixpov VelpioTa, TaD el Te TH hvoes 
prrorux pov" exe bé Kal rabr av Tuva Srapopav 
€v Tots avopotous TOV TOTOD, vmép ov borepov 
dex Téov" vov dé Searpereor E éxacTov Kata Tas b1a- 
popas Tas elpymevas. 

“Acipudnra bev ovy éore TOV aryplov a& Kai 
mpotepov hex On, EhaTy TevKN TITUS aypia TUEOS 
avdpaxhn ptros = apKevOos TépuuvOos gidv«en 
apapKn Sadun perdodpus Kyat pov o€vaKavbos 
7 pivos Hupicn ra dé GANA TavTa pudroBonet- 
may €l TL TEPLTTOV evtaxod, cabamep ehex On Tepl 
TAs év TH Kpytn TraTavou Kal Spvds Kal ei tov 
TOTS TLS bAWS EVTPOHOS. 





1 § &AAws conj. Sch. from G@; ® ad Ald. 2? Plin. 16. 77 
3 4.e. are not always of the poorest Sees TAUT ad TWA 
conj. W.; tadra airy Ald.H. eanilis 
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when it grows in the mountains, is called ¢ gia, 
when in the plain, gleinos: others however,! classify 
differently and make maple and sygia distinct trees. 

2 All those trees which are common to both hill 
and plain are taller and finer in appearance when 
they grow in the plain; but the mountain forms are 
better as to producing serviceable timber and fruits, 
with the exception of wild pear pear and apple; 
these are in the plain better in fruit and also in 
timber; for in the hills they grow small with many 
knots and much spinous wood. But even on the 
mountains all trees grow fairer and are more vigorous — 
when they have secured a suitable position; and, to 
speak generally, those which grow on the level parts 
of the mountains are specially fair and vigorous; 
next to these come those which grow on the lower 
parts and in the hollows; while those that grow on 
the heights are of the poorest quality, except any 
that are naturally cold-loving. But even these shew 
some variation? in different positions, of which we 
must speak later; for the present we must in our 
distinctions in each case take account only of the 
differences already mentioned. 

Now among wild trees those are evergreen which 
were mentioned before,‘ silver-fir fir ‘wild pine’ box 
andrachne yew Phoenician cedar terebinth alaternus 
hybrid arbutus bay phellodrys® (holm-oak) holly 
cotoneaster kermes-oak tamarisk ; but all the others 
shed their leaves, unless it be that in certain places 
they keep them exceptionally, as was said® of the 
plane and oak in Crete and in any other place which 
is altogether favourable to luxuriant growth. 


5 eraddpus conj. Bod., cf. 1. 9.35 peaadds Spts UMV(?)Ald. 
Be Oya. 
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Kdpripa 88 ra pev GdAdAa TavTa Tepl dé iTéas 
Kal alyelpov Kal mTEeas, GoTrep ENEXON, Orappic - 
Bntodow. éevior O€ THY aiyetpov povny axapTrely 
hac, doTEp Kai ol eV "Apcadia, Ta dé ahra 
madvrTa Ta év ToIs épece KapTropopel. év Kpnry 
8é Kal alyerpou KdpTtpoe TElous elot pia pev ev 
7 otouiw tod avtpov tod év Th “Idn, ev @ Ta 
avab)wata avdKevtat, adAn 6€ puKpa mrnaLoV: 
dmotépw 5é wddicta dedexa oTadlovs Tept TLVa 
Kpnvnv Savpcu Kadovpévny Toddai. etal dé Kal 
év T@ wAnatov dpe THs "ldns ev TH Kevdpie 
Kadovpevp Kal trept Ilpaiciay b€ év Tots Gpeow. 
ol 6€ povoy THY TOLOVT@Y THY TTEMéaY KapTTLLOV 
eivat dact, Kabatep ot Trepl Makedoviav. 

Meydrn Sé Siapopa mpos KapTov Kal axapriav 
Kal } TOV TOTMY Pols, WoTEp ETL TE THS TEpaeas 
éyer Kal Tov howixar: % pev ev AlyitT@ Kaptro- 
opel kal ef tov THY TANCLoY TOTTAY, ev “Pod@ 6é 
mexpt TOD avOety povoy adixvettar. Oo O€ potmE 
Tept pev BaBvr@va Pavpacros, év TH ‘EANaSs SE 
ovdé TreTaivel, Tap eviots dé GAwS OVSE Tpopatver 
KapToV. 

‘Opolas 5é Kal érepa TrELw ToLadT éotiv: étel 
Kal TOV €XaTTOVOY Toapioyv Kal UAnudTeVY év TH 





12: 2. 10 
2 cf. 2.2.10. It appears that the buds of the poplar were 
mistaken for fruit (Sch.); cf. Diose. 1. 81. Later writers 
perpetuated the error by calling them «déxxou. 
Tov éy TH “I8y conj. Sch.; rod év rH “I5n U3 rod ev rh “dys 


MV ; ev 7h “ld Ald.H. 
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Most trees are fruit-bearing, but about willow 
black poplar and elm men hold different opinions, 
as was said! ; and some, as the Arcadians, say that only 
the black poplar is without fruit, but that all the 
other mountain trees bear fruit. However in Crete 
there are a number of black poplars which bear fruit? ; 
there is one at the mouth of the cave on mount Ida,3 
in which the dedicatory offerings are hung, and 
there is another small one not far off, and there are 
quite a number about a spring called the Lizard’s 
Spring about twelve furlongs off. There are also 
some in the hill-country of Ida in the same neigh- 
bourhood, in the district called Kindria and in the 
mountains about Praisia.# Others again, as the 
Macedonians, say that the elm is the only tree of this 
class which bears fruit. 

Again the character of the position makes a great 
difference as to fruit-bearing, as in the case of the 
persea® and the date-palm. The persea of Egypt 
bears fruit, and so it does wherever it grows in the 
neighbouring districts, but in Rhodes® it only gets 
as far as flowering. The date-palm in the neighbour- 
hood of Babylon is marvellously fruitful ; in Hellas it 
does not even ripen its fruit, and in some plices it 
does not even produce any. 

The same may be said of various other trees: in 
fact even’ of smaller herbaceous plants and bushes 
some are fruitful, others not, although the latter are 


4 Mpaictav conj. Meurs. Creta ; tipactay UMVAId. 

5 of. 4.2.5. mepoéa conj. R. Const.; wepoelas U; mepoias 
Ald. 

6 *PJ3m conj. R. Const. from G, so too Plin. 16, 111; pda 
Ald. ef. 1. 13. 5. for a similar corruption. 

7 ere) xa) conj. Sch. from G ; émel 5€ «at Ald. 
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avy Yopa Kal cvvOp@ XOpa Ta pev Ka pT (joc Ta 

8 dxapta yiverau xabdmep Kat TO KEV TAU PLOV év 

TH Hyrela, TO ev eV TH opews KAPTLLOVs 70 8 ep 

TO TEOLD axaptov ada povov avOet, TO & év Tots 

KolroLs TOTrOLS OVS avOEl TANV KaKds. SoKed & 

lal lal € lal 
otv Kal Tov adv TOY OpoyevOv Kal ev pwd 
By 4) \ \ / 

Mpoonyopla TO mev aKapmrov eivas TO Oe KapTLMLOD, 

- e > BA \ 

olov mplvos 0 mey KapTipmos 0 8 aKapTos* Kal 

° Ba \ \ 

KrjOpa S€ acavtas: ave © dudw. axedov bé 

nr n e lal f \ 

baa KadodaLY Appeva THY OMoyEvOV aKapTra* Kal 
lal \ >) 3 Le 

TovTay Ta pev TOAAA avOecity hact Ta S OréyoV 
iY a \ 

Ta & bras 0S avOeiv: Ta b€ avaTadw, Ta pev 
YA 4 i a > \ ? ? > , 

appeva ova KapTropopely, ov pnv aXXN aTro YE 

an > lal / fal \ bé 8 fal , \ > \ 

Tov av0adv pvecOar Ta Sévdpa, KaBaTEp Kai ato 
fal lal ¢ \ a o ef 

TOV KapTOV boa KapTipa Kal év aphoiy oUTwS 

> 
éviote TuKYY evar THY Expvow WaTE TOUS 
épeotuTovs ov dOvvacOat Sdtiévar jon odoTrOUN- 
capevous. 

"Audio Bntetrar 5&é Kal mepi TOV avOav évior, 
@omep elTomev. of pev yap Kal dpvv avéeiv 
\ ¢ fal / 
olovrar Kat tHv “HpakrXedtwv Kapvav Kat dLoc- 
/ BY4 ay A \ / e 3 > \ 
Baravov, éte dé medxnv Kal mituv: of & ovdév 

, > \ Xo ov \ > a i \ 

TOUT@Y, ANG TOV LovAOY TOV EV TALS KapVaLS KAL 
Me Siw 

TO Bpvov 70 Spvivov Kat Tov KUTTAapov Tov TLTU- 





1 xépa kal Ald. ; # ral conj. St. 
ars e. the ‘ males’ are sterile whether they flower or not. 
kal rovT@y Ta wey ToAAG TL con]. ; 3 TOUTwY TA TOAAG TA wey Ald. 
3? 7.e. the flowers of the ‘ female’ tree. 
4 i.e. (a) in those trees whose ‘male’ form is sterile, 
whether it bears flowers or not; (b) in those whose ‘ male’ 
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growing in the same place as the former, or! quite 
near it. Take for instance the centaury in Elea; where 
it grows in hill-country, it is fruitful; where it grows 
in the plain, it bears no fruit, bat onl y flowers; and 
where it grows in deep valleys, it does not even 
flower, unless it be scantily. Any way it appears 
that, even of other plants which are of the same 
kind and all go by the same name, one will be 
without fruit, while another bears fruit ; for instance, 
one kermes-oak will be fruitful, another not ; and the 
same is true of the alder, though both produce 
flowers. And, generally speaking, all those of any 
given kind which are called ‘ male’ trees are without 
fruit, and that though? some of these, they say, 
produce many flowers, some few, some none at all. 
On the other hand they say that in some cases it is 
only the ‘males’ that bear fruit, but that, in spite 
of this, the trees grow from the flowers,’ (just as in 
the case of fruit-bearing trees they grow from the 
fruit). And they add that in both cases,‘ the crop 
of seedlings ° which comes up is sometimes so thick 
that the woodmen cannot get through except by 
clearing a way. 

There is also a doubt about the flower of some 
trees, as we said. Some think that the oak bears 
flowers, and also the filbert the chestnut and even 
the fir and Aleppo pine; some however think that 
none of these has a flower, but that,—resembling ° 
and corresponding to the wild figs which drop off 
prematurely, we have in the nuts the catkin,’ in the 


form alone bears fruit, but the fruit is infertile. The passage 
is obscure: W. gives up the text. 
5 Expvow. cf. 7. 4. 3. 
8 Suoroy conj.W.; duolay UAld. cf. 3. 7. 3. 
U Gjnsh Os GF 
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- ». tal 
ivov 6uolov Kal avddoyov iva Tots TpoaTo- 
d Zowot i O€ it Maxedovi yO€ 
mToTos épwots. of b€ mept Maxedoviay ovoe 
n / b) na Ya ? is, on aes VA 
radTa pacw avoeiv apxevOov ofUnv apiay odev- 
‘ y git ie NELEN 
Sapvov. error 6€ Tas apKevOovs vo eivat, Kal THY 
an \ Ya 7 = \ \ 
pev érépav avOciv pev dxaprov & eivas, THY O€ 
¢€ / b) > a] a \ x 6e de HOw 
érépav ovx avoety pev Kaptov de pepety evlus 
=A S$ \ aA \ 3 ff 
Tpopaivopevov, waoTTEp Kal Tas TUKaS TA Epiva. 
ip > i er ’ \ bu 4 \ \ 
acupBaiver © obv date él Ovo etn TOY KapTrOV 
n lal / a \ 5 
éyerv povov Todt Tay dévopwv. Tadta pev ovy 
emo KET TEOV. 
n \ a \ 
TV. ‘H &€ Brdotnows TOV pev dpa yiveTar Kal 
a n \ \ / a > 
TOV hpuepov, TOV Se puKpov émLAELTOMEerN, TOV B 
BA Va € i \ \ \ > \ 4 
Hon TA€OV, ATaVTMOY S€ KATA THY HpLVnY @pav. 
> N n lat e x / v4 
GNA TOV KapTOoV n Tapadhdayn TrELWY' WoTTEP 
id By \ \ 
dé Kal mpotepov eiopev, ov KaTAa Tas BAagTHOELS 
€ / > \ \ 4 > \ \ 
al mwemavoels GXAA TOAD Stahepovow: eel Kal 
n ’ / aA / / 
Tov ovuKaptotépwv, a 5) TwWés hac éviavTo- 
5 2 y 4 C 
opetv, otov apKevOov Kal mpivov, Gues at Brac- 
hs re SN \ Sal SS c n a 
THES TOD Hpos. avTa O avT@Y TA Omoyern TO 
Ms 
mpotepov Kal VaTepov SLapéper KaTa TOS TOTOUS* 
an \ N 4 Ns ~ 
mpata pev yap Bractaver Ta év Tos EdeoL, wS 
€ \ , ip / \ \ 2 Lal 
ot mept Makedoviay Néyouvct, devtepa 6€ Ta év TOs 
J \ \ a 
medlows, €oyata O€ Ta év Tots dpe. 
? lal x lal ’ fy, 
Attov 68 taév Ka Exacta Sévdpwv Ta pev 


14.e. the male flower, cf. Schol. on Ar. Vesp. 1111. 
Gedppactos Kuplws A€éyer K’TTapoy Thy mpoavOnow THs wiTvos: 
but no explanation of such a use of the word suggests itself. 
Gjo Be Ch eS ck 7h 
wee conj. Sch., ef. 3. 4. 2; 3. 16.3; 3.17.1; d&dvny ayplay 

d. 
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oak the oak-moss, in the pine the < flowering tuft.’ ! 
The people of Macedonia say that these trees also 
produce no flowers—Phoenician cedar beech aria 2 
(holm-oak) maple. Others distinguish two kinds of 
Phoenician cedar, of which one bears flowers but 
bears no fruit, while the other, though it has no 
flower, bears a fruit which shows itself at once ?— 
Just as wild figs produce their abortive fruit. How- 
ever that may be,! it is a fact that this is the only 
tree which keeps its fruit for two years. These 
matters then need enquiry. 


Of the times of budding and fruiting of wild, as compared 
with cultivated, trees. 

IV. Now the budding of wild trees occurs in some 
cases at the same time as that of the cultivated forms, 
but in some cases somewhat, and in some a good 
deal later; but in all cases it is during the spring 
season. But there is greater diversity in the time of 
fruiting ; as we said before, the times of ripening do 
not correspond to those of budding, but there are 
wide differences. For even in the case of those 
trees which are somewhat late in fruiting,—which 
some say take a year to ripen their fruit—such as 
Phoenician cedar and kermes-oak, the budding 
nevertheless takes place in the spring. Again there 
are differences of time between individual trees of 
the same kind, according to the locality; those in 
the marshes bud earliest, as the Macedonians say, 
second to them those in the plains, and latest those 
in the mountains. 

Again of particular trees some wild ones bud 


3 7.e. without antecedent flower. 
4 & ody conj. W.; sxed}vy UMV Ald. 
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rad / dl > 7 
cuvavapractaver Tois Hpépors, olov avdpaxyry 
lal a > ig x 
apdpKy axpas 6é uuKp@ Vatepov THs amiov. Ta 
dS! \ > \ te 
dé kal mpd Cepvpou Kal peta Trvoas evOv Cedupov. 
y, 
Kal mpo Cedtpov pev Kpaveia Kal OndvKpaveia, 
aN oY / \ 
poeta Céhupov bé dadpvn KrAjOpa, Tpo tonpepias 5é 
, \ iz = 
puxpov pirvpa buyia dynyos oven tpwiBdacta 
an \ an 
dé kal Kapva Kal dpds Kal axtéos: ett 5€ waddov 
a Vi FA 
Ta dKapTa OokobvTa Kal GXowdn, AEUKN TTEAEA 
n 3 if 
itéa aiyerpos' mAadtavos b€ pLKp@® oWraitepov 
¢ / a 
TovTav. Ta O€ adA\a dotep evotapévov Tod 
io} fe > N v: > / @ Lp 
Hpos, olov épwweos Pirven o€vdxavOos madtoupos 
2 / 
TépuuvOos Kapta dStocBddravos: pynréa 8 di- 
/ 
Braotos: oWiBdactétatov 5é cyedov vos apia 
/ tA Ue e XK 9 / 
TeTpayovia Overa piros. ai pev ovv BractHcELS 
oUT@s ExoUcL. 
8 Ai 0€ avOnces axoNovOodcr pev Ws eiTEly KATA 
/ \ , a 
Royov, ov pV aNAA TapadrdtToVEL, faAdov 6é 
Kal él TAEOV ) TOV KAPTOV TEdElwols. Kpavela 
\ « 
pev yap arrodiéwar Trept Tpotras Oepivas 1) mpwios 
86 ef [al ‘ € 8 yy a 8 ee 
oxXE0ov WoTED TpaToV: 7 O srfLos, Hv Oy TUES 
Kadovot OnduKpavetay, weT avTO TO eT OTr@pov" 
+ be € he \ BA \ \ /- 
€oTL O€ 0 TavTNs KapTos aBpwTos Kal TO EvVAOV 
? 4) N) \ a if X. \ \ 
aoleves Kat xatvov' tocavtn 61 Svadopa Tept 
4 dudw. téputvOos dé L mupod auntov 7 A 
bdo. ppwvOos O€ TEepi TUpPOd aunToV 7) piKP@ 








1 See below, n. 4. 
2 7d a. Sox. kal ddo. conj.W.; 7& dk. Kat dex. Kad adc. U 
MP; 7a de. 7a don, GAo. Ald. 


* domep apologises for the unusual sense given to évor. 
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along with the cultivated forms, as andrachne and 
hybrid arbutus ; and the wild pear is a little later 
than the cultivated. Some again bud both before 
zephyr begins to blow, and immediately after it has 
been blowing. Before it come cornelian cherry and 
cornel, after it bay and alder; a little before the 
spring equinox come lime sygia Valonia oak fig. 
Hazel! oak and elder are also early in budding, and 
still more those trees which seem to have no fruit 
and to grow in groves,? abele elm willow black 
poplar ; and the plane is a little later than these. 
The others which bud when the spring is, as it were, 
becoming established,? are such as wild fig alaternus 
cotoneaster Christ’s thorn terebinth hazel 4 chestnut. 
The apple is late in budding, latest of all generally 
are wpsos® (cork-oak) aria (holm-oak)  tetragonia 
odorous cedar yew. Such are the times of budding. 
The flowering times in general follow in proportion ; 
but they present some irregularity, and so in still 
more cases and to a greater extent do the times at 
which the fruit is matured. The cornelian cherry pro- 
duces its fruit about the summer solstice ; the early 
kind, that is to say, and this tree is about the earliest 
of all.6 The late form, which some call ‘female 
cornelian cherry’ (cornel), fruits quite at the end of 
autumn. ‘The fruit of this kind is inedible and its 
wood is weak and spongy ; that is what the difference 
between the two kinds amounts to. The terebinth 
produces its fruit about the time of wheat-harvest or 
§ inning’). ta 8 &adra domep evar. conj. W.; Ta 
eee ee &drAAws a Sei MAI. HL 
4 xapta can hardly be right both here and above. 


5 See Index. , ‘ 
8 gyedov Samep mpHrov not in G, nor in Plin. (16. 105) ; text 


perhaps defective. 
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évbiaitepov arodiéaat Kal pedia Kal ohévoapvos 
Tod Oépous Tov KapTrov: KrnOpa 6é Kal Kapa Kal 
axpddwv Te yévos petoT@pou: Spis O€ Kal dvod- 
Bddavos duaitepov éte rept Irevddos dvow, 
dcavtws dé Kal PrrvKn Kal wpivos Kal Tadtoupos 
Kar o€uvdKavOos peta IInheiados Svcw: 7 8 apia 
NKELLBVOS aPXomevou Kal pnréa pev Tols TPWTOLS 
pixecw, axpas 6€ oia xYetpavos: avopaxrn 6é 
Kal abdpKkyn TO ev TpOTov TeTaivovow awa TO 
Botpvi wepxafovtt, Td 5é tatepor, doxel yap TadTa 
SixapTra, apXopéevov TOD YEtpwavos, eXaTy bé Kal 
5 pros avOodar puxpov TPO HALoV TpoTraY: [Kal THS 
ye éAaTns TO avOos KpoKLVOV Kal addXAw@s Kadéov"| 
Tov O€ Kxaptov adidice peta Svow IIderddos. 
mevkn O€ Kal Titus mpoTepodot TH BracTHCE 
[lKpov, Ocov TevTEKaideKa Tuépals, TOUS O€ Kap- 
mous atrodidoace peta IIrerdda Kata Noyov. 
Tatra pev ody petprmtépay pev Eyer Tapadda- 
ynv: TavT@V 6é TAELaTHY H ApKEevOos Kal  KHNAC- 
Tpos Kal 1 Mpivos: » wey yap apKevOos éviavotov 
éxyew Soxel TepixaTarauPaver yap 0 véos TOV TEpU- 
cwvov. ws dé Twés hac, ode Temaiver, d¢ 6 Kat 
Tpoapatpodar Kal xpovov Tiva THpodaww: éav dé ea 
6 éml Tov dévdpou Tis, aToEnpaivetat. hacl bé Kal THY 
mpivov of tept ApKkadiav émauT® TedeLodv: aya 
yap tov &vov meraiver Kal Tov véov vrodatver: 
@OTE TOS TOLOVTOLS TUUPaiver TUVEXOS TOV KAPTrOV 
éyew. gaol dé ye Kal THY KHndaoTpov ird TOD 





1 God. kal wedia U ; amodlSwor wedta Ald. Some confusion 
in text, but sense clear, 


2 ola: 2 7 ovla W. 
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a little later, manna-ash! and maple in summer ; alder 
hazel and a certain kind of wild pear in autumn ; 
oak and chestnut later still, about the setting of the 
Pleiad ; and in like manner alaternus kermes-oak 
Christ’s-thorn cotoneaster after the setting of the 
Pleiad; aria (holm-oak) when winter is beginning, 
apple with the first cold weather, wild pear late? in 
winter. Andrachne and hybrid arbutus first ripen 
their fruit when the grape is turning, and again 4 
when winter is beginning ; for these trees appear to 
bear twice. As for‘ silver-fir and yew, they flower 
a little before the solstice ; °(the flower of the silver- 
fir is yellow and otherwise pretty) ; they bear their 
fruit after the setting of the Pleiad. Fir and Aleppo 
pine are a little earlier in budding, about fifteen 
days, but produce their fruit after the setting of the 
Pleiad, though proportionately earlier than silver-fir 
and yew. 

In these trees then the difference of time is not 
considerable; the greatest difference is shewn in 
Phoenician cedar holly and kermes-oak; for Phoe- 
nician cedar appears to keep its fruit for a year, the 
new fruit overtaking that of last year; and, accord- 
ing to some, it does not ripen it at all; wherefore 
men gather it unripe and keep it, whereas if it is left 
on the tree, it shrivels up. The Arcadians say that 
the kermes-oak also takes a year to perfect its fruit ; 
for it ripens last year’s fruit at the same time that 
the new fruit appears on it; the result of which is that 
such trees always have fruit on them. They say also 


3 After borepoy Ald. adds &vOovv7: (so also H and G) ; Plin. 
13. 121. omits it ; om. W. after Sch. 
4 yap Ald.; 5€ con). W. , 
5 Probably an early gloss, W. cf. Plin. 16. 106. 
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a > / \ f \ 
yedvos aToBarrev. drpixaprra o€ apodpa Kat 
\ \ \ ” 
dirupa kal mvfos. [Tov dé xapmov aB8pwrov 
, 4 
Zyer mravtl Cam pidrvpa Onrvxpaveta mvEos. 
> 7 NY \ ‘\ \ + Q \ 
dwixapra 6€ Kal KiTTOs Kal apKevlos Kat 
\ / 
meven Kal avdpaxryn.| os Sé of mept "A pxadiav 
/ ay 
gaciv, er Tovtavy dyixaprotepa ayxedov 
/ a / 
8¢ mdvtwv diaitepa Tetpaywvia Overa pb- 
Nos. ai pev otv TOV KapT@v aToBodal Kat: 
n / \ 
TeTdVvoELs TOV ayplov ToLav’Tas Exovor Svapopas 
¢ \ \ 
ov LOvOY TPOS TA HmEepa ANAG Kal Tpos EavTa. 
¢ yf 
V. SupBaive & btav dpEwvtar Bractdvew 
\ N /- a / / \ \ 
Ta pev AAA auveXH THY TE BrRaTTHOW Kal THY 
“0 a vd \ NA sue \ 
avénow Toteicbar, Tweveny 6€ Kal éddtHY Kai 
a an € a 
Spbv Svadelrrewv, Kal Tpels oppas eivat Kal TpEts 
> ra / 9 & \ / lal \ 
adtévat Bractovs, dv 0 Kal TpicrOTTIOL’ TAY Yap 
\ / ig 4 a an \ 
61 dévdpov Stay Bractadvyn oTaG: TpPATOV peEv 
dkpov éapos evs iotauévov tod Oapynrdovos, 
2 8e lel sui) \ LO f € / 
év 6¢ 7H dn mepl Tevtexaidexa poddicta Hpépas: 
peta O€ TadTa SiadiTrOVvTAa Tepl TpLdKoVTA 4) 
LLKp®@ TAelovs ewTtBarreTat Tad addovS Brac- 
\ 9) 9) F A / ist dis ¥es 5 
TovUs aw aKpas THS Kopuvjcews THs wl TO TpO- 
iy an AN \ \ ” ne > > \ 
tépp Bract@®: Kal Ta pev dvw Ta O els Ta 
mrAdyla KUKA@ TroLetTaL THY BrYAdoTHOLY, Olov youu 


1 pidupa Ald.; piAvpéa conj. Sch. 

2 roy b&.... avdpadxAn. Apparently a gloss, W. 

3 retpaywvia conj. Sch. (rerpa- omitted after -repa): of. §2; 
yovia MV ; yovtera U. 

+ rav ayplwy after merayoers conj. Sch.; after fuepa Ald. 

> Plin. 16. 100. 
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that holly loses its fruit owing to the winter. Lime! 
and box are very late in fruiting, (lime has a fruit 
which no animal can eat, and so have cornel and 
box. Ivy Phoenician cedar fir and andrachne are 
late fruiting?) though, according to the Arcadians, 
still later than these and almost latest of all are 
telragonia® odorous cedar and yew. Such then 
are the differences as to the time of shedding and 
ripening their fruit between wild‘ as compared 
with cultivated trees, and likewise as compared with 
one another. 
Of the seasons of budding. 


V. > Now most trees, when they have once begun 
to bud, make their budding and their growth con- 
tinuously, but with fir silver-fir and oak there are 
intervals. They make three fresh starts in growth 
and produce three separate sets of buds; wherefore 
also they lose their bark thrice ®a year. For every 
tree loses its bark when it is budding. This first 
happens in mid-spring’? at the very beginning of the 
month Thargelion,’ on Mount Ida within about 
fifteen days of that time; later, after an interval of 
about thirty days or rather more, the tree® puts on 
fresh buds which start from the head of the knobby 
growth! which formed at the first budding-time; and 
it makes its budding partly on the top of this," partly 
all round it laterally,!? using the knob formed at the 

8 rplcAoma conj. Sch.; tpleroumor UM.V; rptodcwor M, Ald. 
of. 4. 15.3; 5.1.1, 

7 Zapos conj. R. Const.; &épos VAld. cf. Plin. /.c. 

8 About May. 


® What follows evidently applies only to the oak. 
10 kopuvncéws conj. Sch.; kopivns éws UMV; xopupis éws 
d 


1 of, 3. 6. 2. 12 7% add, Sch, 
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Tolncdpeva THY TOU mpwToV BracTOD KoptVN), 
aotep Kal) mp@Tn BrdoTHOLs exer. ryivetar O€ 
TOUTO TEP) TOV YKLppopopr@va ANYovTa. 

Karta 6€ tavtnv tiv Bractnow Kal 4 KyKIS 
puerta maoa, Kal 7 Aeven Kal 4 pehawa: puerta 
o€ @s éml TO TrOdv VUKTOS abpoos: éd mepay be 
pray avénbeioa, TARY THS met ToEeLbovs, éav om 
Too KAvpLaTOS Mp7 Enpaiverar, Kal avavéns é enh 
TO pelCov, éyiveto yap av peilov TO peyeBee. 
SuoTrep Tues aUT@V ov pettov EXOT udpLov TO 
péryebos. 9 O€ pédawa Kal emi TrEloUS Huépas 
éyyAwpds €or, Kal avEdvovTar Kal NauwBavovaL 
éviat péyeOos prjrov. 

Avadeimovta 6é pera TOUTO Trepl TeVvTEKAaLOEKA 
7pépas Tar TO TpiTov emBarrerar Braarovs 
‘ExaropBardvos, ehaxloras Teas TOV T pore- 
pov: tcws yap && % éwta TO WAeloTtov: 1 Sé 
Brdornots opmota Kal TOV avToV TpOTTOV. TapEed- 
Govoady Sé tovTwy ovKéTe els pHKos GAN els 
TAYOS 1) avEnous TpeTeTat. 

Ilaor per ovv Tots devdpous ai Praorncets 
pavepat, padora be T) édarn Kat TH TevKN éua 
70 oroLNely Ta yovara Kal €& icou Tovs dtous 
EXEW. Opa dé Kal Tos 70 Téuver Oat Ta Evra. 
TOTE Sua TO AoTray- ev yap TOLS adQous KaLpots 
OUK evmreptatpeTos 0 provos, Garda Kal TEpLaLpe- 
dévtos Heday TO Evhov ryivera Kal TH over Xeipov: 
€rrel Kal mpos ye THY ypetav ovdér, GXXG Kal 





1 About June. 

256f.130 1 43) oa SO Edina 16s Qi. 

> &yxXAwpos conj. Coraés ; evxAwpos Ald. 

* S1adelrovra conj. St.; d:adelrovoca: Ald. H. 
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first budding as a sort of joint, just as in the case of 
the first budding. This happens about the end of 
the month Skirrophorion.1 

2 (It is only at the time of this second budding that 
the galls also are produced, both the white and the 
black ; the liquid forming them is mostly produced in 
quantity at night, and, after swelling for one day 
—except the part which is of resinous character—it 
hardens if itis caught by the heat, and so cannot grow 
any more ; otherwise it would have grown greater in 
bulk ; wherefore in some trees the formation is not 
larger than a bean. The black gall is for several 
days of a pale green® colour; then it swells and some- 
times attains the size of an apple. 

Then, after an interval4 of about fifteen days, the 
tree for the third time puts on buds in the month 
Hekatombaion °; but this growth continues for fewer 
days than on either of the previous occasions, perhaps 
for six or seven at most. However the formation of 
the buds is as before and takes place in the same 
manner. After this period there is no increase in 
length, but the only increase is in thickness. 

The periods of budding can be seen in all trees, 
but especially in fir and silver-fir, because the joints 
of these are in a regular series and have the knots 
at even distances. It is then the season also for 
cutting the timber, because the bark is being shed ° ; 
for at other times the bark is not easy to strip off, 
and moreover, if it is stripped off, the wood turns 
black? and is inferior in appearance; for as to its 
utility ® this makes no difference, though the wood 

5 About July. 
8 Aonay con}. Sch.; Aowmav UMV; Acray Ald. 


ef. Plin. 16. 74. 
ye conj. Sch.; re Ald. 


eo) 
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\ Se a rn 
ioxupotepoy, edy peTa THY TéTAVELY TOV KAPTOV 
TuNOH. 

rn \ co y fae / uf: 
Tatra pev obv idra TOV Tpoetpnpévov Sévdpov, 
e >) / 
ai 88 Practices ai él Kuri cal Apxtovp@ ytvo- 
\ \ 
peval peta THY eapwiy oyedov Kowal TavT@Y: 
y \ a >? lal ¢ / \ , 
évdnrot O€ padXAoVv Ev TOIS NMEepols KAaL TOUVT@V 
/ lel Sr #2 / vo lal \ o&: ae 
HANLTTA TUKH Kai AUTEA@ Kal pola Kal OWS OCA 
a a > 
ebtpaph Kal brov yopa ToravTyn: Se 0 Kal THY 
29> Y / ee ey F \ 
ér ’Apxtovpo TAcioTHY pact yiverOaL Trepl Oet- 
he iN id iA AS / ~ 
tadiav Kal Maxedoviav' dua yap ovpBaiver Kat 
/ ¢ 
TO peTOTT@poY KadOY yiverOar Kal paKpov, WaoTE 
\ \ Jf / a 7, 
Kal THY paraKoTnTa cuuSdrrEcbat TOV dépos. 
? sf Ay > > uy \ Af ¢ > lal AN 
émel kal év Aliyort@ b1a Tove ws eiTrety aiel 
/ \ f x ‘ / / 
Bractave: Ta dévopa, 7} Kal puxpov Tiva SiaretTreL 
/ 
\Vpovov. 
"AANA TA pev Tepl Tas éTLBAATTHCES, WoTTEP 
y ie, \ \ \ \ / > \ a 
elpntal, Kowa, TA O€ Trepl Tas Stareiers aro TIS 
is 16 a G6 16 8 ee 
mpaTns tora Tov AexXPévTwoY. idcov eviors 
\ an 
brapye: Kal TO THS Kadovpévys Kaxpvos, olov 
tots [Te] mpoespnprévorss exer yap Kai édaTn Kal 
v4 fa) 
meven Kal dpds, Kal ete hirvpa Kal Kapa Kai 
ou a L ai v b€ vii Sput 
oo Bddavos Kal mitus. avtat dé yivovtar Sput 
\ \ i} ig a 
peev mpo Ths BractHcews UTopaivovans THs 
2 a A 4 8 ¢ \ / \ 
Hpwhs Wpas. €EaTL @oTepeL KUNHTLS PvAALKN 
\ 4 nan a 
peTak&v mimtovoa Ths é& apyhs étowdnoews Kal 
Ths purrAKhs Bractjicews: TH S bn eat Tod 





1 S€vdpwy conj. R. Const.; kapray Ald.H. 
Bcf CiP) 11006; Ul 4S Mase ss Sao sees Osnelamne 
16. 98. Sinoy be Ohi ee ile TERS frcfp ls 4s Pla l6.305 
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is stronger if it is cut after the ripening of the 
fruit. 

Now what has been said is peculiar to the above- 
mentioned trees.! ? But the buddings which take 
place at the rising of the dog-star and at that of 
Arcturus after the spring budding are common to 
nearly all, though they may be most clearly seen in 
cultivated trees, and, among these, especially in fig 
vine pomegranate, and in general in all those that 
are luxuriant in growth or are growing in rich soil. 
Accordingly they say that the budding at the rising 
of Arcturus is most considerable in Thessaly and 
Macedonia *; for it also happens that the autumn in 
these countries is a fair and a long season; so that 
the mildness of the climate also contributes. Indeed 
it is for this reason, one may say, that in Egypt too 
the trees are always budding, or at least that the 
process is only suspended for quite a short time. 

Now the facts as to the later buddings apply, as 
has been said, to all trees alike; but those which 
belong to the intervals after the first period of 
budding are peculiar to those mentioned above. 
Peculiar to some also is the growth of what are 
called ‘winter buds, * for instance in the above- 
mentioned trees ; silver-fir fir and oak have them, and 
also lime hazel chestnut and Aleppo pine. These 
are found in the oak before the leaf-buds grow, when 
the spring season is just beginning. This growth 
consists of a sort of leaf-like formation,® which occurs 
between the first swelling of the leaf-buds and the 
time when they burst into leaf. In the sorb® it 

5 dort. . . PuvAALKY: ort Conj. R. Const.; wemepel conj. Sch.; 
ért be Somep 7 Kvgows pvdakh UAld.H.; puadrch mBas. ete. 

5 7 8 bn éorl conj. W. (ef. the description of dy, 3. 12. 8); 
rH 8 ididrnts Ald. 
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peTom@pou peta Thy purdoBortay edOds NeTrAapa 
TLS Kal OOTEP erwdnevia, Kabamepavel HEdNoves, 
PNaor ave”, Kal Svapever TOV Xerpova péype TOU 
Pos. ui 6é “Hpakdewr x7 peeTa THY aToBoAnv TOD 
KapTov prver TO Borpuaces pbcov TKOANE EvpeE- 
yéOns, e& évos pioxou mrElw On, & KaNOVGL TLVES 
iovhovs. ToUT@Y EKaTTOV EK HLK pa oUYKELTAL 
popiov pordaray TH raket, caSamep ot oTpopirot 
Ths TevKNS, GoTEe pr avomolay eivat TY ore 
aTpoBiito véw Kal x@pPO TAIY TpopnKea TEpov 
\ \ 3 L a \ oo 
Kat axedov icdtraxes Suddov. TodtTo dé av&eTat 
Tov xeLpava' (Kal da TO Hpt yaoner TA Hors- 
\ Ni \ N , \ \ an Ya 
dwTa Kal EavOd yiverat), Kal TO wHKOS NapBaver 
Y la \ 
Kal TpLoaKTUXOV: érav € TOD pos TO pvrXov 
Bractdvyn, Tatr aroninte: Kal Ta TOD Kapvou 
KAAUVKWON TEpPLKapPTLA YyiveTaL TUpMEMUKOTA KATA 
TOU ficYoU, TocadTa boa Kal HY Ta avOn: TOUT@V 
’ > 1: / / v4 Ni \ fol / 
& év éxaot@ Kapvov &v. mepl dé THs Pidrvpas 
eritKeTTéoV, Kal el TL AAO KAXPVOd OpoV. 
VI. "Eote 6€ cal Ta wev evavéF Ta bé duvcavEN. 
a \ , 
evav&h ev Ta Te TAapvopa, olovy TTEAea TAATAVOS 
/ la 
AevKN airyerpos iTéa* Kai ToL Tepl TavTNS apudio- 
a Bs fa) la 
Bytodat tives ws duvcavfovs: Kal Tov KapTopopev 
6e 2), / / 8 fal > / \ / 
é éhatyn TevKN pds. evav&EctaTov é... piros 


= 


evOvs Armapa conj. Sch.; tis add. W.; edOds ai mapa rhs U. 
pve: conj. W.; pvera: Ald. 3 4.¢e. catkins. ef. 3. 3, 8 
tAelw 5} Con}. Sch.; mié8n UMVAId.; warclova U 2. 

Gf. 3s 10: 4: 


ouumenvedta KaTd Tod w.: G evidently had a different 
text ; ? cunrepurdta W. 


oOo wp tp 
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occurs in the autumn after the shedding of the 
leaves, and has from the first a glistening look,! as 
though swelling had taken place, just as if it were 
about to burst into leaves; and it persists through 
the winter till the spring. The filbert after casting 
its fruit produces? its clustering growth,’ which is 
as large as a good-sized grub: several‘ of these grow 
from one stalk, and some call them catkins. Each 
of these is made up of small processes arranged 
like scales, and resembles the cone of the fir, so that 
its appearance is not unlike that of a young green 
fir-cone, except that it is longer and almost of the 
same thickness throughout. This grows through the 
winter (when spring comes, the scale-like processes 
open and turn yellow) ; it grows to the length of three 
fingers, but, when in spring the leaves are shooting, 
it falls off, and the cup-like® fruit-cases of the nut 
are formed, closed all down ® the stalk and corre- 
sponding? in number to the flowers; and in each ot 
these is a single nut. The case of the lime and 
of any other tree that produces winter-buds needs 
further consideration. 


Of the comparative rate of growth in trees, and of the length of 
their roots. 

VI. Some trees are quick-growing, some slow. 
Quick-growing are those which grow by the waterside, 
as elm plane abele black poplar willow; (however 
some dispute about the last-named, and consider it 
a slow grower :) and of fruit-bearing trees, silver-fir 
fir oak. Quickest growing of all are . . .6 yew lakara 

7 $a Kal qv Ta &vOn conj. W.; boa Kad xara tvOn Ald. 


8 Lacuna in text (Sch.W.). The following list of trees also 
appears to be in confusion, and includes some of both classes. 
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Kal rAdKxapa pnyos apKkevOos opévdapvos dotpva 
fuyla pedria KrjOpa mits avdpdxdn Kpaveta 
mbtos axpds. Kaptodopet & ebOds édhatn TEevKy 
mitus, Kav oTnALtKovody péyebos N4Bwoow. 

‘H 8é avEnows Kat 4 BXRacTHoLs TOV ev GAOV 
dtaktos KaTa Tovs TOTOUS TaV BracToY, Ths & 
édatns wpicpéevn Kal cvvexijs Kal VaTepov. Tay 
yap éx TOD oTEhexous TA TPOTA oXLCOH, Tadw €& 
éxeivouv 1) étépa oxlows ylvetat Kata Tov avTov 
TpoTrov, Kal TOUT del Tro“el KATA TadcasS TAS éTI- 
Braorioes. év Sé tots adXoLS OVS of OfoL KAT 
GXdjrOUS TAY el TivwY OdLywY, Olov KOTiVOU 
Kal ddrwv: exer 5é nal tHde Siahopay 4 avEnors 
KOLA TAYT@OV OpmolMs uepaV TE Kal ayplov’ Ta 
pev yap Kal é€k Tov dkpov Tov BracTav Kal Ex 
TOV Traylov Pietat, KaOaTEp ATLOS Poa oUKH 
puppiwos ayedov TA TrEloTA: TAS ex TOU AKpoU 
fev ove avinow éx 6€ TOY TAAaYiwY, Kal aUTO 
mpowleitat TO UTapYoV, WoTrEp Kal TO OXoV oTE- 
eyvos Kal of akpewoves. cupPaiver S€ TodTO émt 
THs Leporxfs Kaptas cat rhs “Hpakdewtixns Kal 
adriov. atravtav dé ToY ToLoUTwY eis Ev PUAAOV 
aTroTeNEUT@aW ot BracTol, dv d Kal EvrAOYaS OvK 
émiPraotave. Kal av&avetar pr Exovta apyny. 
(ouota dé TpdTov Tiva % avEnots Kal TOD ciToU: 





1 kata... BAaorey conj. W.; Kara rods tpdmovs (corrected 
to rémovs) kat BAactovs U; MVP insert rods before BAacrois. 

2 écelvov. . . kate conj. W.; éxelvov 4 érépa oylCera Ta toa 
«a UAId. 


3 &AAwy: ? €Adas W.; I suggest 4AAwy édaay. 
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(bird-cherry) Valonia oak Phoenician cedar maple 
hop-hornbeam szygia manna-ash alder Aleppo pine 
andrachne cornelian cherry box wild pear. But 
silver-fir fir and Aleppo pine bear fruit from the very 
first, whatever size they have attained. 

While the growth and budding of most trees are 
irregular as regards the position in which the buds 
appear,! the growth and budding of the silver-fir 
follow a regular rule, and its development afterwards 
is also in a regular sequence. For, when the trunk 
first divides, then again from the divided trunk the 
second division? takes place in like manner, and so the 
tree goes on with each fresh formation of buds. In 
other trees not even the knots are opposite to one 
another, except in some few cases, as wild olive and 
others.2 Here too we find a difference in the 
manner of growth which belongs to all trees alike, 
both cultivated and wild: in some cases the growth 
is from the top of the shoots and also from the side- 
buds,* as in pear pomegranate fig myrtle and the 
majority of trees, one may say: in some cases the 
growth is not from the top, but only from the side- 
buds, and the already existing part is pushed out ® 
further, as is the whole trunk with the upper 
branches. This occurs in the walnut and in the filbert 
as wellas in other trees. In all such trees the buds end 
in a single leaf®; wherefore it is reasonable that 
they should not make fresh buds and growth from this 
point, as they have no point of departure. (To a 
certain extent the growth of corn is similar; for it 

4 ek rod... mAaylwy: 7 ee Tod &Kpov Kal éx T&v mAaylav 
Braoray. cf. 3. 5. 1. 

5 i.e. grows without dividing. ef. Plin. 16. 100. (of dif- 
ferent trees), 

6 @JAXov perhaps conceals some other word. 
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Kal yap oTos ae TH TMpowcer TOD VITapYoVTOS 
avédvetat, Kav KoONOBwWOn Ta pvrAa, Kabatrep ev 
rols ériBocKopéevols? TARY OVTOS YE OUK EK TOD 
mrarylou trapapter, cabarep évia Tov YedpoT Ov.) 
aitn pev odv dvahopa tis av ein BractHTEws 
dpa kat avéjnoews. 

BaOdpprba Sé od daci ties elvar Ta aypia Sta 
7) piecOar TdvtTa amo oTéppatos, ovK ayav 
6pbds éyovtes. evdéxeTar yap Stav éuBiooy 
Toppw Kabléevar Tas pias émel Kal TOV haxydvov 
Ta TOAAA TOTO TroLel, KaiTep acbevécTEpa bvTA 
Kal évapyas puopeva <év> 7h yh. Babvppiforatov 
8 obv boxet TaY aypiwy evar 1 Tpivos: éXaTn 6é 
Kal mevKn peTpios, émuToNaLoTaToy O€ OpavTra- 
os Kal Koxxupnréa kal omodias: attn 8 éot 
@omep aypia KoKKUpnrea. TadTa péev odv Kal 
oduyoppeta: 6 € OpavTraros Todvpptfov. aup- 
Batver Sé Tots adXots ToOis wn KaTA BaOous Exovat, 
Kal oux HKvora earn Kal mevKn, Tpopplfo.s UO 
TOV WVEVLATOV EXTLTTEL. 

Oi pev odv tept “Apxadiav ottw Néyovow. ot 
& é« THs "Idns Babuppiforepov édatny Spvds arn’ 
érdtrous éyew kal evuppiforépar eivar: Baluppr- 
fotatov 5é Kal tHv KoxKupnréav Kal tHv “Hpa- 
KNewTLKHY, TAS O€ Pi€as AeTTasS Kal loyUpas THY 
‘“Hpaxrewrixny, tHv Sé KoxKupnr€av Trorvpprlor, 
dupa © éwBidvar Seiv SvcwrAcOpov dé TH 
KokkKupmréav. eémumodns b& odévdauvoy Kat 


Tov brdpxXovTos conj. Sch. from G; 7H trapxovon Ald. 
ovd’: 2? ove W. 3 Pin: 16. 127: 
euBidon: cf. 3. 6. 5; C_P.1. 2. 1. 
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also regularly increases by pushing forward of the 
already existing part,! evenif the leaves are mutilated, 
as in corn which is bitten down by animals. Corn 
however does not? make side-growths, as some 
leguminous plants do.) Here then we may find a 
difference which occurs both in the making of buds 
and in the making of fresh growth. 

3Some say that wild trees are not deep rooting, 
because they all grow from seed; but this is not a 
very accurate statement. For it is possible that, 
when they are well established,4 they may send 
their roots down far; in fact even most pot-herbs 
do this, though these are not so strong as trees, and 
-are undoubtedly grown from seed planted in the 
ground.®> ‘The kermes-oak however seems to be the 
deepest rooting of wild trees; silver-fir and fir are 
only moderately so, and shallowest are joint-fir plum 
bullace (which is a sort of wild plum). The last 
two also have few roots, while joint-fir has many. 
Trees which do not root deep,* and especially silver- 
fir and fir, are liable to be rooted up by winds. _ 

So the Arcadians say. But the people who live 
near Mount Ida say that the silver fir is deeper 
rooting’ than the oak,’ and has straighter roots, 
though they are fewer. Also that those which have 
the deepest roots are plum and _ filbert, the latter 
having strong slender roots, the former having 
many: but they add that both trees must be well 
established to acquire these characters; also that 
plum is very tenacious of life. Maple, they say, 

5 evapyas...yn: soG; é&vadd. W. 

8 Bdéovs conj. Sch.; Bados Ald. 

7 Baboppi(drepoy conj. W.; BabuppiCétarov UMVAIA. 

8 Proverbial for its hold on the ground; ef. Verg. Aen. 4. 
441 foll. 
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\ oa / 
driyas: THY é pedlay TrEloUs Kal Elval TrUKVOP- 
n x Ny) 
pitov Kal Babvppiov. émetrodis 6é Kal dpxev0ov 
x \ ¢€ va) 
Kal KéOpov: Kal Kd\nOpas AeTTTAaS Kal omadeis: 
” an Son \ \ rues 5 , \ 
éru & b€dnv: Kal yap TobT émimroNatoppifov Kal 
if. x > 
dduyoppifov. Tv b€ ovay émiToalouvs peV LaXU- 
/ / / X 
pas & Kal Tayelas Kal dvowdéOpovs mAnGer be 
/ / \ 3 \ > Av 
peTplas. Badvppifa pev odv Kat od Babvppifa 
Col / 
TH TOLAUT €oTLV. 
a / \ \ 
VII. ’Azoxotrévtos 5é€ ToD atedéyous Ta pev 
n \ 2X 
dda trav’ ws eitrety TapaBdNactaver, wAnY eav 
, lal VA 
ai pila mpoTepov TUXYwWOL TETOVHKUIAL' TEVKN 
Sé kal éhatn TeAws ex pilav avToeTeEls avaivovTaL 
\ TN \ A by a ft be i) / 
Kal éav TO axpov émixoTH. oupBaiver dé tdvov 
\ \ > "Ge iva \ an x nr 
TL Tept THY éeXaTHY' STAY yap KoTH 7) KooVTOH 
€ NS /, xX \ BA \ \ \ va) 
VITO TVEULATOS 7 Kal ANAOV TLVOS TrEpL TO AéELOV 
la) \ a 
Tod otTehéxous—eyver yap méeXpl TLVOS ELOY Kat 
+ Xj € x fe \ v4 / 
dolov Kal Opmarov ixkavov toT@ mdolou—Tept- 
i e 
PveTar pLKpoV, tmoveéaotepov eis trpos, Kal Ka- 
an € Mw Ba 4 \ > / n \ 
Nodow of pev aupavEw ot € audhidvay, TO méev 
hk hs an be / ¢ , 
Ypopwatt pérayv TH O€ GKANPOTHTL UTEpBaXXo?P, 
é& ob Tovs KpaTipas TroLovow ot wept Apxadiav: 
N \ / 7’ vn td \ t v4 
70 be maxos olov dv TYXn TO devopor, dowrep 
2 vr > 3 
dv toyupotepov Kal éyyuAOTEpoy 7) TayUTEpoV. 
y lal fal 
aupBaiver d€ Kaxeivo ivoy é€v Ta’TS TOUT TeEpt 


od. kal dAtyas conj. W.; of. kar’ dAlyov UMVAId. 

i.e, not very fibrous. 

ef. Hdt. 6. 37, and the proverb mitvos tpémov éxrplBecOca. 
duadoy conj. Scal.; Guoroy Ald. 

ixavoy totw mAolov conj. W.; # Kal HAlKoy mAetov Ald.; so 
UH, but with wAozov. 
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has shallow roots and few of them!; but manna-ash 
has more and they are thickly matted and run 
deep; Phoenician cedar and prickly cedar, they say, 
have shallow roots, those of alder are slender and 
‘plain,’ ? as also are those of beech; for this too has 
few roots, and they are near the surface. Sorb, they 
say, has its roots near the surface, but they are 
strong and thick and hard to kill, though not very 
numerous. Such are the trees which are or are 
not deep-rooting. 


Of the effects of cutting down the whole or part of a tree. 


VII. Almost all trees shoot from the side if the 
trunk is cut down, unless the roots have previously 
been injured; but fir and silver-fir wither away ? 
completely from the roots within the year, if merely 
the top has been cut off. And there is a peculiar 
thing about the silver-fir; when it is topped or 
broken off short by wind or some other cause 
affecting the smooth part of the trunk—for up toa 
certain height the trunk is smooth knotless and 
plain ‘ (and so suitable for making a ship’s mast °),— 
a certain amount of new growth forms round it, 
which does not however grow much vertically; and 
this is called by some amphauxis® and by others 
amphiphya®; it is black in colour and exceedingly 
hard, and the Arcadians make their mixing-bowls 
out of it; the thickness is in proportion’ to the tree, 
according as that is more or less vigorous and sappy, 
or again according to its thickness. There® is this 
peculiarity too in the silver-fir in the same connexion ; 

6 Two words meaning ‘ growth about,’ 7.e. callus. 
7 ofov kv conj. W.; ofov éay Ald.; dcoy &y conj. Scal. 
8 Plin, 16. 123. 
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0 A / \ ” ee 
Ti edatyy: OTaV pev yap TLS TOUS Ofous aTTaVTAS 
> / lee 3 
aderov amoKxown TO axpov, aToOvnTKEL TAXEWS 
iA % \ / \ \ \ Xx ” > aN 
étav 6€ Ta KaTwTépw TA KATA TO REtov apéedy, 
Tas \ a \ \ c y 
th To Katddovrov, Tept 6 67 Kai  aupavéis 
a a o lal 14 seh \ 
pvetar. fh b€ Ofrov OTL TO EyXUAOV Elva Kal 
2 \ \ n 
XrwpOV, elmep aTapadBracTov. ara Yap TOUTO 
\ ” a > / 
peev LOrov THS éAATNS. 
/ \ \ 
Déper 5é Ta ev Gra TOV TE KAapTTOV TOV 
fal , fol 
EaUTOV Kal Ta KaT éviaUTOV éTLyWopEeva TaUTA, 
f \ \ ‘i 7 Xr A 
pvrAov avOos Bractov: Ta O€ Kal Bpvov 7 Edika 
J 4 / 
Ta 6€ TAELW, KADdTEp 7} TE TTEAEA TOV Te RoTpUY 
a la an \ \ > a 
Kal TO OuvAaKHdES TODTO, Kal TUK Kal Ta éplva 
la an a 
Ta TpoaToTinTOVTAa Kal el TIVES Apa TOV GUKOV 
> a ” \ , \ x 
orvvOodopotow: tows S€ TpoTOV Twa KapTOS 
4 X Yi 
ovTos. Arr 1% “Hpaxrewtex?) Kapva Tov tovdov 
\ € tal \ an , e ée 8 / 
Kal 1 Tplvos Tov howviKovY KOKKOY 1) O€ Cadyy 
\ / / \ ts , > \ 
70 Botpvov. éper pev Kal 1) Kaprropopos, eb py 
\ A 2 / 14 > fol > \ > \ 
KaL TATA ANNA TOL YEVOS TL AUTHS, ov pV ara 
/ eof aA \ \ ya / le) 
TAEOY 1) AKapTrOS, vy 62 Kal appevd TLvES KaNOD- 
’ / YZ 
aw. GAN  TevKN TOV TpoaTroTiTTOVTA KUT- 
Tapov. 
Detora 5& ravtwv  dpds Tapa Tov Kaprov, 
e , \ 
otov TV Te KNKiOa THY piKpav Kal THY éTépav 
1 ¢.e. and so does not, like other trees under like treat- 
ment, put its strength into these. cf. C.P. 5. 17. 4. 
at ~ =, = a! > 
* éauta@y con}. Sch. from G; airdy Ald. 
3 The leaf-gall, cf. 2. 8. 3; 3. 14. 1. For rodro cf. 3.18. 11; 


AN) al. * labor osse-tac) Galego lens 
° twa kapmds conj. Sch.; tid &kaoTwos UAIA. 
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when, after taking off all the branches, one cuts off 
the top, it soon dies; yet, when one takes off the 
lower parts, those about the smooth portion of the 
trunk, what is left survives, and it is on this part 
that the amphauxis forms. And plainly the reason 
why the tree survives is that it is sappy and green 
because it has no side-growths.!_ Now this is peculiar 
to the silver-fir. 


Of other things borne by trees besides their leaves flowers and 
Srut. 

Now, while other trees bear merely their own? 
fruit and the obvious parts which form annually, to 
wit, leaf flower and bud, some bear also catkins or 
tendrils, and some produce other things as well, for 
instance the elm its ‘ cluster’ and the familiar bag- 
like thing,’ the fig both the immature figs which drop 
off and (in some kinds) the untimely figs +—though 
perhaps in a sense® these should be reckoned as 
fruit. Again filbert produces its eatkin,® kermes-oak 
its scarlet ‘berry, * and bay its ‘cluster. The 
fruit-bearing sort of bay also produces this, or at all 
events? one kind certainly does so; however the 
sterile kind, which some call the ‘male,’ produces 
it in greater quantity. The fir again bears its ‘tuft, 1? 
_ which drops off. 

The oak however bears more things besides ” its 
fruit than any other tree; as the small gall} and its 


Ces Sh OR Ch min as 

7 of. 3.16.1. 7.e. the kermes gall (whence Eng. ‘crimson’). 

8 Bérpvov UMVAId., supported by G. and Plin. 16. 120; 
but some editors read Spvoy on the strength of 3. 11. 4. and 


(On tae en OAR © 9 4AAd Tot Conj. W.; GAAG cad Ald. 
Lec fasas: Saieeseaeeb lint, 164.28: F 
12 rao% conj. W., cf. §6; pepe: Ald. TE Ojeiey, 15 2, 
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THY TITTHOON pedaway. éte 6€ cuKapuvardces a&dXO 
TH Hop may o Kn pov KaL dvoKdTaKtov, 
om avuov dé TodTo: Kal étepov aidovwdy oXEow 
EX OV, TENELOU LEVOV & re aK pov KATA THY 
éemavdo tac ww Kal TET puTrnLevor" Tpoceuepes 
T pOTrov Tia TOOT éoTi Kal Tavpov Keparf, Tept- 
KAT AYVUpEVOY 6é evoobev Exel Truphyos éXaas 
icopvés. pve 6€ wal Tov Um éviwv Kahovpevov 
midov" Todo & éotl chasplov épiedes padaxov 
mepl TUpNVLOV oKAnpoTepov TEPUKOS, ¢ o Xpovrat 
T™ pos. TOUS NUXvOUS” KQLETOL yap KANOS, OoTeEp 
Kal a) pédawa Knnis. pvev dé Kal Etepov oparpiov 
Kopy eXov, Ta pev adra ax petov, KaTa be THY 
eapayy pay émiBamrov XUAB peALTNP® Kal KaTa 
THY apny Kal KATA THY yedow. 

Tapadver & evdorépo THS TOY papddy pacxa- 
Aidos é erepov oparpiov dipurxov i} Kal Koto pba XOV 
tovov Kal trotkiNov* Tous bev yap émaver THKOTAS 
oudarovs em uhevKous a emer TUYLEVOUS eyet péda- 
vas To 0 ava Heoov KoxKoBapes Kal apm pov" 
avouyopevov © éotl pérav Kal éricatpov. omaviov 
dé mapadpver Kal AOdpiov Kiconpoedées ert 
mrelov. étt & aAXO TOUTOV oTTaMaiTEpoy PUAN- 
KOV TUpT eT UAT MEVOV Tpounes oparpiov. emt dé 
TOD PvAAOU vet Kara Tay paxw oparpiov AevKOV 
diauyés UOaTOdes, STav aAtadov 7° ToUTO dé Kal 





; muphvos eAdas iaopves conj. W.; mupivos erala elpovpuny 


UMV ; mupiva. éAala elpoupdnv Ald. 

2 reph muphyvioy okAnpdtepoy I conj.; rept mupnyiov oKAnpoTnta 
U; ep) mupyviov cxAnpdtepoy M3; repimupnviov oxAnpdtepoy 
VAld. W. prints the reading of U. For a?aos see Index. 
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other black resinous gall. Again it has another 
growth, like a mulberry in shape, but hard and 
difficult to break ; this however is not common. It 
has also another growth like the penis in shape, 
which, when it is further developed, makes a hard 
prominence and has a hole through it. This to a 
certain extent resembles also a bull’s head, but, when 
split open, it contains inside a thing shaped like the 
stone of an olive! The oak also produces what some 
eall the ‘ball’; this is a soft woolly spherical object 
enclosing a small stone which is harder,? and men 
use it for their lamps; for it burns well, as does the 
black gall. The oak also produces another hairy 
ball, which is generally useless, but in the spring 
season it is covered with a juice which is like honey 
both to touch and taste. 

3 Further the oak produces right inside the axil4 
of the branches another ball with no stalk or else® 
a hollow one; this is peculiar and of various colours : 
for the knobs which arise on it are whitish or black 
and spotted,® while the part between these is brilliant 
scarlet; but, when it is opened, it is black and 
rotten.’ It also occasionally produces a small stone 
which more or less resembles pumice-stone ; also, less 
commonly, there is a leaf-like ball, which is oblong 
and of close texture. Further the oak produces on the 
rib of the leaf a white transparent ball, which is 
watery, when it is young; and this sometimes con- 


3 Plin. 16. 29. 


4 éySotépw. . . waoxadtdos conj. R. Const. ; évrepidvns trav 
poray pacxarlsas UAld. Plin., /.c., gagnunt et alae ramorum 
etus pilulas, 5 # ins. St. 


6 Plin., /.c., nigra varietute dispersa. 
7 énioampov; Plin., l.c., has apertis amara manitas est, 
whence érfmixpov conj. Sch, 
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pbas éviote évoov loXet. TeheLoupevovy b€ oKkXNn- 
puveTat annidos puKpas elas TpoTroV. 

‘H pev ovv opis TOTAUTA Péper mapa Tov 
Kapmov. of yap puKnTes amo TOV pilav Kal 
mapa, Tas pitas ag KOWOL Kab érépov eiciv. 
a@cattas Sé Kal 4 iia’ Kal yep attn pvetat 
Kat €v aAXots* me ovoey ATTOV, OaTEp eréxOn, 
Teva Topopoy éativ: ef b€ ye 69 Kad’ “Hoiodov 
Peper pent Kal pedirras, ete ne didhe paiveras & 
obv Kal 6 MEALT@ONS ODTOS xUrOS €x TOU depos 
éml tavtn paddiota Tpocitew. act dé cal oTav 
katakav0y yiverOar ditpov &€& avTis. TavTa 
pev odv idta THs Spvos. 

VIII. Idvtwv 8é, datep erXéxOn, TOV Sévdpav 
as Kal’ Exactov yévos AaBetv Siadopal wAelouvs 
elaly: 1% ev Kowwn Taow, 7 Starpodoe TO OAV Kal 
TO dppev, OY TO pev KapTropopoy 70 Sé axaprrov 
ért twov. év ois b€ dudw KapToddpa TO Orv 
KaAMKapToTepovy Kal TOAUKAPTOTEPOV" TAY 
dc0l TADTA KaNodaLY dppeva, KANOVGL yap TIVES. 
mapatAncia & % toravtn Ssadopa Kal ws TO 
Hpepov Sinpntar mpos TO ayptov. éTépa Sé KAT 
eld0s avTOV TOV OpoyevOv: Urép wv AexTéov dma 
cuveupaivovtas Kal tas idias popdas TOV pn 
pavepav cal yvopipov. 


1, Plin 6.3). 2 Hes. Op. 233. 
$)Plins 67163 * Aextéovy add.uSch. 
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tains flies: but as it develops, it becomes hard, like a 
small smooth gall. 

Such are the growths which the oak produces as 
well as its fruit. For as for the fungi! which grow 
from the roots or beside them, these occur also 
in other trees. So too with the oak-mistletoe; 
for this grows on other trees also. However, apart 
from that, the oak, as was said, produces more things 
than any other tree; and all the more so if, as 
Hesiod? says, it produces honey and even bees; 
however, the truth appears to be that this honey-like 
juice comes from the air and settles on this more 
than on other trees. They say also that, when the 
oak is burnt, nitre is produced from it. Such are 
the things peculiar to the oak. 


Of ‘male’ and ‘female’ in trees: the oak as an example of 
this and other differences. 

VIII. ? Taking, as was said, all trees according to 
their kinds, we find a number of differences. Com- 
mon to them all is that by which men distinguish 
the ‘male’ and the ‘female,’ the latter being fruit- 
bearing, the former barren in some kinds. In those 
kinds in which both forms are fruit-bearing the 
‘female’ has fairer and more abundant fruit; how- 
ever some call these the ‘male’ trees—for there 
are those who actually thus invert the names. 
This difference is of the same character as that 
which distinguishes the cultivated from the wild tree, 
while other differences distinguish different forms of 
the same kind; and these we must discuss,* at the 
same time indicating the peculiar forms, where these 
are not ® obvious and easy to recognise. 


5 uy conj. St.; unre Ald. H. 
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NG 3S: / > \ \ \ 4 a \ é 
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, > + a Cae 2 ® \ \ 
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\ / ¢ ted: > or \ 
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 adiprotoss auhotepar yap TapaniOdlovow év 
a a fal 
Tots appect Kadovpévors €E axpov TOV Badrdvov 
€ Vg @ € aN \ lal a € N \ 
exaTepwlev, ai pev Tpdos TO KEAVPEL ai dé Tpds 





1 Plin. 16. 16 and 17. 
: See Index, dpis and quepis. Auepts, lit. ‘cultivated oak.’ 
Saline 16. 20: 
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1Take then the various kinds of oak; for in this 
tree men recognise more differences than in any 
other. Some simply speak of a cultivated and a wild 
kind, not recognising any distinction made by the 
sweetness of the fruie: (for sweetest is that of the 
kind called Valonia ole and this they make the wild 
kind), but distinguishing the cultivated kind by its 
growing more commonly on tilled land and having 
smoother timber, while the Valonia oak has rough 
wood and grows in mountain districts. Thus some 
make four kinds, others five. They also in some 
cases vary as to the names assigned; thus the kind 
which bears sweet fruit is called by some hemeris, 
by others ‘true oak.’ So too with other kinds. 
However, to take the classification given by the 
people of Mount Ida, these? are the kinds: hemeris 
(gall-oak), agilops (Turkey-oak), ‘broad-leaved’ oak 
(scrub oak), Valonia oak, sea-bark oak, which some 
call ‘straight-barked’ oak. ?All these bear fruit; 
but the fruits of Valonia oak are the sweetest, as has 
been said ; second to these those of hemeris (gall-oak), 
third those of the ‘broad-leaved’ oak (scrub oak), 
fourth sea-bark oak, and last agilops (Turkey- 
oak), whose fruits are very bitter. * However the 
fruit is not always sweet in the kinds specified as 
such®; sometimes it is bitter, that of the Valonia oak 
for instance. There are also differences in the size 
shape and colour of the acorns. Those of Valonia 
oak and sea-bark oak are peculiar; in both of these 
kinds on what are called the ‘male’ trees the acorns 
become stony at one end or the other; in one kind 
this hardening takes place in the end which is 

4 Plin, 16. 19-21. 


> 


5 oy... evlore conj. W.; text defective in Ald. H. 
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aur TH apne. és O wal apatpebevta@v bola 
ylveTat KOLAOMATA Tots emt TOV Foor. 

Avagpépover d€ Kal Tots purrous Kal Tots orene- 
XEre Kal Tots Evrows Kal TH OAH Hope. 7 pev 
yap Typepts OvK opboduns ovde eta ovoe paKpa: 
TEplKOfLOS yap ip duteia Kal emer T papper Kal 
TOAUPLAT NANOS, OTE ofadn Kal Bpaxetav yive- 
aOau: TO 6é Evhov to xupov pev do Oevérrepov be 
THS pnyoo" TOUTO yap laxupoTarov Kal acatré- 
oTATOV. OvUK opbopuns d€ 0vd avrn aX’ HTT OV 
eTe THs ipeptoos, TO O€ oTEAEYOS TAXUTATOV, Gore 
eal THY ogy Hoppny Bpaxetay elvan: Kal yap 

i) pureta Tepixouos Kal TAUTN Kal OUK Els opOov. 
a) oe airyihoory opbopvéatatoy Kal npn doTaTov 
Kal NELOTATOV Kal TO Evhov els pKOS loxupotarov. 
ov pvetas O€ év Tols épryacipols 4) oTAaVios. 

“He dé TRATUPURROS devTepov opOodvia cal 
PKL, pos. dé THY Xpelav THD oleodopexiyy xel- 
prorov pera THY ani rotor, paddov be Kal eis TO 
Kaiew Kal avOpaxeverr, @OTrEp al TO TIS. at- 
proiou, Kal Opumndeorarov pet éxeivny: 1) yap 
anigovos TAXD pev Exel TO oTeheXos xXavvov 6é 
wal Kothov ea ex TAXOS @S éml TO TON, be 
0 Kal axpelov els Tas oixodomas: ert € onTreT aL 
TAX LTA" Kal yap &vuypov éote TO dévdpov Sv’ b 
Kab xothn yiverau. gpaci oé Teves ovo éyKapocov 
elvat fov7. Aéyouow os Kal KepauvoBryres 
avTat movar yivovtat Kaimep inpos ovx &youvcar 





* «.e. at the ‘top’ end ; pds: ? év, mpds being repeated by 
eulatake: 


2 (éwv MSS.; dy conj. Palm. 3,Plin. 16. 22. 
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attached to the cup, in the other in the flesh itself.! 
Wherefore, when the cups are taken off, we find a 
cavity like the visceral cavities in animals.2 

3 There are also differences in leaves trunk timber 
and general appearance. Hemeris (gall-oak) is not 
straight-growing nor smooth nor tall, for its growth 
is very leafy * and twisted, with many side-branches, 
so that it makes a low much-branched tree : its timber 
is strong, but not so strong as that of the Valonia 
oak, for that is the strongest and the least liable to 
rot. This ® kind too is not straight-growing, even less 
so than the hemeris (gall-oak), but the trunk is very 
thick, so that the whole appearance is stunted; for 
in growth this kind too is very leafy 4 and not erect. 
The agilops (Turkey oak) is the straightest growing 
and also the tallest and smoothest, and its wood, cut 
lengthways, is the strongest. It does not grow on 
tilled land, or very rarely. 

The ‘ broad-leaved ’ oak (scrub oak) ® comes second 
as to straightness of growth and length of timber to 
be got from it, but for use in building it is the worst 
next after the sea-bark oak, and it is even poor wood 
for burning and making charcoal, as is also that of 
the sea-bark oak, and next after this kind it is the 
most worm-eaten. For the sea-bark oak has a thick 
trunk, but it is generally spongy and hollow when 
it is thick; wherefore it is useless for building. 
Moreover it rots very quickly, for the tree contains 
much moisture; and that is why it also becomes 
hollow; and some say that it is the only’ oak which 
has no heart. And some of the Aeolians say that 
these are the only oaks which are struck by light- 


4 i.e. of bushy habit. 5 atty conj. Sch.; avr) UAId. 
® Plin, 16. 23 and 24. 7 udvyn conj. St.; wévny Ald. H. 
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lal \ e \ a 
trav Alodéwv tives, ode TPOS TA LEepa KpHVTAL 
ra y \ \ 5 \ s \ \ 
tots EvXoats. KaTa pev ovv Ta EVA KaL TAS 

WA N > / € 6 / 
bras popdas ev TovTas at CLahopat. 
/ / \ > 
Knycidas 5¢ mdvra déper Ta yévn, povn de ets 
7 / \ n ’ / 
ra Sépuata xpnoiwny » Hpuepis. 1 O€ THs aiyt- 
Awros Kal Ths WAaTUPUAXOV TH pev Orver Trapo- 
pola Th THs *pweploos, TAY NecoTépa, aNXpetos OE. 
péper kal tHv érépay THY péawav 7 Ta Epla 
Bdmtovow. 6 S& Kadodaoi tives ddoKov GpoLov 
lal € , ¢ 5 dls i / \ \ 
Tols paktous 1) aiyikwry povn heper TOMOV Kat 
tTpaxd" Kal yap mwnxXvalov KaTaKpemavyuTal, 
/ 
Kabdamep tpvyos sOoviov paxpov. gvetar oe 
TodTo €x Tov ddoLod Kal ovK ék THS Kopvvns 
b0ev 1 Bddravos, oS €F dfOadpod aXX éx TOD 
Traylov tTav dvobev dfwv. 1 8 adipdotos éri- 
pedav TovTO pier Kal Bpayv. 
Oi pev odv exe Ths “ldns of tas Siatpodow. ot 
Sé epi Maxedoviay téttapa yévn mTroLodon, 
I, a \ 
érupodpuv 4) Tas yAuKelas, TAaATUMUAAOY 4) TAS 
/ \ aA \ /- 
TiKpas, Onyov 1) Tas TTPOYYUAQs, dompLW* TAUTHY 
be ig \ 7 v4 € be a \ ‘¢ 
é of wev AkapTrov ONaS ol d€ Pavdov TOV KapTO?, 
o \ > , na \ er \ , 
@ote pndev eobieww CGov TANV Vos, Kal TavTHY 
va is / \ BY \ \ \ / 
étav étépav puny Exn’ Kal Ta TOAKA Aap Bavecbat 
Ye SS 
mepixeparaia. poxOnpa dé Kal ta Evra’ TreNe- 


1 Plin. 16. 26. 

2 pdoxov... pakiors conj. Sch. (faxtors Salm.) : ddoKxos Buotos 
Tois Bpaxelors UP, ; dacrov duolws Tots Bpayxios Ald.H. Plin. 
16. 33, ef. 12. 108; Diose. 1. 20; Hesych. s.v. pdoros. 

3 rpaxd conj. W.; Bpaxt UP. 4 koptyns. cf. 3. 5. 1. 
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ning, although they are not lofty; nor do they use 
the wood for their sacrifices. Such then are the 
differences as to timber and general appearance. 

1All the kinds produce galls, but only hemeris 
(gall-oak) produces one which is of use for tanning 
hides. That of aigilops (Turkey-oak) and that of the 
‘broad-leaved’ oak (scrub oak) are in appearance 
like that of hemerts (gall-oak), but smoother and use- 
less. This also produces the other gall, the black 
kind, with which they dye wool. The substance 
which some call tree-moss and which resembles rags? 
is borne only by the aigilops (Turkey-oak); it is grey 
and rough 3 and hangs down for a cubit’s length, like 
a long shred of linen. This grows from the bark and 
not from the knob* whence the acorn starts; nor 
does it grow from an eye, but from the side of the 
upper boughs. The sea-bark oak also produces this, 
but it is blackish ® and short. 

Thus the people of Mount Ida distinguish. But 
the people of Macedonia make four kinds, ‘ true-oak,’ 
or the oak which bears the sweet acorns, ‘ broad- 
leaved’ oak (scrub oak), or that which bears the 
bitter ones, Valonia oak, or that which bears the 
round ones, and aspris® (Turkey-oak); 7 the last- 
named some say is altogether without fruit, some 
say it bears poor fruit, so that no animal eats it 
except the pig, and only he when he can get no 
others, and that after eating it the pig mostly 
gets an affection of the head. The wood is also 
wretched ; when hewn with the axe it is altogether 


5 emlueday TovTo pier conj. Scal.; emu. todTo pice: U; én) 
peAlay TodTo pvee MVAId. 
6 See Index. 7 Plin. 16, 24. 
8 repixepadaia : apparently the name of a disease. 
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KnOévTa bev Ows axpEla* KaTapipyurat yap Kab 
Svariatest amenexnta 6€ Berrie, d¢ 0 Kal ovT@ 
Xpavrat. pox Onpa dé Kal eis Katdow Kal els 
dvO panera’ axpetos yap bras Oo dvO pak 61a TO 
mend av Kab om wOnpivew may TOLS Ne MenG 
TovTols Oe XPNTYLOTEPOS Tov ddrov: boa yap TO 
antoo Bévyva Oat, Tay ravonTat Pur @pEevos, onLYyOS 
avarioxetar. [Td dé ris adudAolov YpHoLpov ets 
Tovs d£Eovas povoy Kal Ta ToLabTa, | dpuos pev 
ody Tav’TAas ToLovGL Tas id€éas. 
IX. Tév 8 GrArwv éddrTovs: Kal cyedov Ta 
a a BA ys 6 VA ‘al / 
ye TAeloTa Statpovor appen. Kai Onder, Ka arrep 
elpntat, Thy odMyav @v éoTe Kal 7 TevKN 
TEvKNS yap TO “ev Huepov ToLodar TO S aypLor, 
an Sb td / iy. J a ie \ ~v >? / 
ths 8 aypias S00 yévn Kadrodar dé THY pev ‘ldaiav 
Thy O¢ Tapadtay: ToUTwY dé dpHoTépa Kal paKkpo- 
/ \ a UA x 7 co / 
Tépa kal TO PUAAOV éxouca TaxXUTEpoV 7 ‘ldaia, 
\ \ t fe \ 2. 4 ¢ 
To 6€ PUAXOY A|eTTOTEpOY Kal apEvNVvOTEpOY 1 
y \ , \ \ \ > \ 
mapadia Kal EeLoTEepoy TOY PAoLOY KAaAL ELS TA 
déppata xXpyouovy n O€ Etépa ov. Kal TOV 
/ ¢ fol 
oTpoBitwy o pev THS Tapadtas oTpoyyvAos TE 
Kal dvaydoxav tayéws, 0 b€ THs “Idaias paxpo- 
Tepos Kal yA@pos Kal ATTOV YdoKov @s ay 
, 
aypi@tepos' To dé EVAOV iayuUpoTEpoY TO THS 
/ fal \ 
Tapahias: def yap Kal Tas ToLavTas Svapopas 





Pe PlimadlG: 23- 
27d d&... Toadra: this sentence seems out of place, as 


aAfpAcios was not one of the ‘ Macedonian’ oaks mentioned 
above (Sch.). 
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useless, for it breaks in pieces and falls asunder ; 
if it is not hewn with the axe it is better, where- 
fore they so use it. ‘4It is even wretched for 
burning and for making charcoal; for the charcoal 
is entirely useless except to the smith, because it 
springs about and emits sparks. But for use in the 
smithy it is more serviceable than the other kinds, 
since, as it goes out when it ceases to be blown, little 
of it is consumed. 2 The wood of the sea-bark oak 
is only useful for wheel-axles and the like purposes. 
Such are the varieties of the oak? which men 
make out. 


Of the differences in firs. 


IX. ‘The differences between other trees are fewer; 
for the most part men distinguish them merely 
according as they are ‘male’ or ‘ female,’ as has been 
said, except in a few cases including the fir ; for in this 
tree they distinguish the wild and the cultivated ® 
kinds, and make two wild kinds, calling one the ‘fir 
of Ida’ (Corsican pine*) the other the ‘fir of the 
sea-shore’ (Aleppo pine); of these the former is 
straighter and taller and has thicker leaves,’ while 
in the latter the leaves are slenderer and weaker, 
and the bark is smoother and useful for tanning 
hides, which the other is not. Moreover the cone of 
the seaside kind is round and soon splits open, while 
that of the Idaean kind is longer and green and 
does not open so much, as being of wilder character. 
The timber of the seaside kind is stronger,—for one 
must note such differences also between trees of the 

3'T. describes mpivos opidag, and gedAddpus in 3. 16, 
gpedads in 3.17. 1. 

4 Plin. 16. 43. 5 Stone pine. See Index. 

6 Plin. 16. 48. 7 pbarov W. conj.; tsAov UMVP. 
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lal n , \ \ % 
NapBdvew TOV cUYyyevav' yvopysor yap Sia THY 
ypelav. 
? £ \ \ / ef x 
OpOotepov 6€ Kal TaxXvTEpoV, WaTEp ELTropeD, 
/ of x 
7» [daia, Kal mpos TovUTOLS TLTTWOETTEPOY OAS TO 
\ , \ / \ 
dévopov, peravtépa S€ miTTH Kal yAUKUTEPA Kal 
/ \ > / iva eD > a € = 
AeTTTOTEpA Kal EevwbeaTépa, TAY 7 wp eyn 
a x Xi \ y 
Oeica 6é yelpwv éxBaiver dia TO TOAUY EXELY TOV 
nr A 
éppov. éoixact 0 amep odToL Statpodow ovopacw 
an an y 
idiows of aAXNoL Statpely TH Appeve Kal Ondet- 
CWuiath, peek? \ , <9/ , / 
dacl & of wept Maxedoviay kai axaprov TL yévos 
, ig vf 
ddws eitval TevVKNS, Kal TO ev appev BpayvTEpov 
an / 
Te Kal oKANPOPUAROTEPOP, TO O€ OFrU evpnKée- 
\ N. x \ \ € aN \ 
oTEpov, KaL Ta HUAAG ALTIAPa KAaL aTANA Kal 
KEKALMEVA feadAXOV Eyer Ett OE TA EVAM THs pev 
\ ral 
dippevos Teptuntpa Kal oxAnpa Kal é€v Tas 
épyaciais otpedopeva, THs Sé Onrelas evepya Kal 
aoTpabh Kal wadaKx@Tepa. 
\ My / i \ Vg a 
Lxedov dé Kown tis » Svahpopa mavtav Tov 
2 / N na e Cane: ig / ee 
appévov Kal Onderov, ws ol UAOTOMOL Paciv. aTav 
yap TO dppev TH TErEKHoEL Kal BpaxdTepov Kal 
> if a \ / \ n 
pee e er peadXdov i Sucepyorepov Kal TO 
a > 
KpwmwaTe pwedavtepov, TO O€ OAV evunKéoTepor 
emer Kal THY aiyioa THY KaXOUpEevHY 1) OnrELA THS 
an 2 fol 
mevens yet’ TovTo & éotl TO éyxapdioy avTis: 





wplibes conj. R. Const.; ayyelwy UAld.; éeyyelov MV 
mBas. 

2 yvépimot conj. R. Const.; yyépmos UAId.H.; yvdpima 
conj. W. 

> dp@drepoy conj. R. Const.; dtrepov UMVAId. 

+ weravtépa... evwderrépa conj. W.; peddvrepar d5& alrr7y 
kal yAukdTepa kal Aemrdtepat kal edwdeorepar UMV; pedavrépa 
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same kind,' since it is by their use that the different 
characters are recognised.” 

The Idaean kind is, as we have said, of straighter 3 
and stouter growth, and moreover the tree is 
altogether more full of pitch, and its pitch is blacker 
sweeter thinner and more fragrant* when it is 
fresh; though, when it is boiled, it turns out 
inferior,® because it contains so much watery matter. 
However it appears that the kinds which these 
people distinguish by special names are distinguished 
by others merely as ‘male’ and ‘female.’ The 
people of Macedonia say that there is also a kind of 
fir which bears no fruit whatever, in which the 
‘male ’® (Aleppo pine) is shorter and has harder 
leaves, while the ‘female’ (Corsican pine) is taller 
and has glistening delicate leaves which are more 
pendent. Moreover the timber of the ‘male’ kind 
has much heart-wood,’ is tough, and warps in joinery 
work, while that of the ‘female’ is easy to work, 
does not warp,’ and is softer. 

This distinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ 
may, according to the woodmen, be said to be common 
to all trees. Any wood of a ‘male’ tree, when one 
comes to cut it with the axe, gives shorter lengths, 
is more twisted, harder to work, and darker in 
colour; while the ‘female’ gives better lengths. 
For it is the ‘female’ fir which contains what is 
called the aigis®; this is the heart of the tree; the 


3¢ Kad yAvevTépa Kal AewroTépa Kal edwdeorepa Ald. Aenrorépa, 
? less viscous. 

PiCha a 25 O58 bun. 16: 60: 6 Plin. 16. 47. 

7 meptuntpa conj. R. Const.: so Mold. explains ; mepimuhtpia 
UMV. ef. 3.9.6. 

8 éorpaBh conj. R. Const.; esorpaBh Ald. 

9 aivl8a: cf. 5. 1.9; Plin. 16. 187. 
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” \ ica > ‘ x * ” 6 6 \ 
aitvov 6€ OTL arEevKOTEpAa Kal NTTOV Evdados Kat 
/ \ a 
NevoTépa Kal eveTeavwTtépa. yivetar b€ év Tots 
na / 
péyeOos éxouct Tov Sévdpwv, bTav ExTETOVTA TEpt- 
nan v wf A 
oath Ta AEUKA TA KUKAW. TOUT@Y Yap TEpt- 
/ na fi 
atpelévtwv Kat KatarerpOetons THs pATpas éK 
a la \ 
TaUTns TeNEKaTAL EoTL Sé evYpovY oPddpa Kal 
NerToivov. 6 d€ of wept tv “Idnv Sdadovpyol 
: xX 3 P / A 3 a 5 V4 PY 
KadOvaL TUKHY, TO ETTLYLyVOmEVOV ev Tals TEVKALS, 
b] / \ \ a / > a ” 4 
épuOporepov THY Xpovav THs da60s, &y Tots appeow 
€oTe waddov: duvcades 5€é TOUTO Kal ovK Ofer dadds 
IQ\ Ld > Ee fy ES \ a , C 
ovbé KaleTat GAN aTroTNSa ATO TOU TUpOS. 
ep an ye a 
Ilevens pév obv taita yévn Trovodaw, Twepov 
if \ a Ms a 
Te Kal ayplov, Kal Ths aypias appevad Te Kal 
/- / N. Yd 
Onrevav Kal Tpitnv THY akapTrov. ot dé mEpl THY 
> / > \ 
Apkadiay ovTe THY dKkapTov Néyovow ovTE THY 
e/ os > x / + / \ \ \ 
NMEpOV TEVKNV, ANNA TLTUY EiVaL Pact Kai yap TO 
/ f 4, lol if. ” 
oTérexos éudepéotatoy eivar TH TiTVi Kal eyew 
/ ie Te lal 
THv TE NETTOTHTA Kal TO péyeOos Kal év Tats 
/ nr 
épyactats TavTO TO EVNOv: TO yap THS TEvKNS Kal 
of 
TAXUTEPOV Kai NeELoTEpov Kal WndoTEpoY eivat: 
\ » ‘i \ \ / yy \ \ 
Kai Ta hvANA THY meV TEVKNVY EXEL TOAXA Kal 
NS \ / \ f 
MiTapa Kat Babéa Kal Kexrdpéva, thy S€ wituv 
\ \ , 
Kal THY Kovodopoy TavTHY Odiya Te Kal avYpwdé- 
\ , a ” \ , 
OTEPA Kal TeEPpLKOTa pardov: <apudw S€ TpLYO- 
1g SN \ a 
gurdr\a.> ete O€ THY TitTay eupepectépay THs 





' edkteavwrépa: edxtndovwrépa conj. R. Const. ef. 5. 1.9;° 


but text is supported by Hesych. s.v. i@veréavor. 
2 T omit rad before 7a KbKro. 
3 Plin. 16. 44. 
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reason being that it is less resinous, less soaked with 
pitch, smoother, and of straighter grain! This agis 
is found in the larger trees, when, as they have fallen 
down, the white outside part? has decayed; when 
this has been stripped off and the core left, it is 
cut out of this with the axe; and it is of a good 
colour with fine fibre. However the substance 
which the torch-cutters of Mount Ida call the ‘fig,’ 3 
which forms in the fir and is redder in colour than 
the resin, is found more in the ‘male’ trees; it has 
an evil smell, not like the smell of resin, nor will it 
burn, but it leaps away from the fire. 

4Such are the kinds of fir which they make out, 
the cultivated and the wild, the latter including the 
‘male’ and the ‘female’ and also the kind which 
bears no fruit. However the Arcadians say that 
neither the sterile kind nor the cultivated is a fir, 
but a pine; for, they say, the trunk closely resembles 
the pine and has its slenderness, its stature, and the 
same kind® of wood for purposes of joinery, the 
trunk of the fir being thicker smoother and taller ; 
moreover that the fir has many leaves, which are 
glossy massed together® and pendent, while in the 
pine and in the above-mentioned cone-bearing tree’ 
the leaves are few and drier and stiffer ; though in 
both the leaves are hair-like.6 Also, they say, the 
pitch of this tree is more like that of the pine; for 


4 raira yévyn conj. R. Const. from G; ratrd ye UMVAId.; 
Plin. 16. 45-49. 

5 rabTd conj. W.; avrd Ald. 

6 Badéa: d5acéa conj. R. Const. cf. 3. 16. 2. 

7 i.e. the cultivated mevicn (so called). T. uses this peri- 
phrasis to avoid begging the question of the name. 

8 %upw 5& Tpix. ins. here by Sch.; in MSS, and Ald, the 
words occur in § 5 after m:tTwdeoTepor. 
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miTvos: Kal yap THY mituy Exel Oday Te Kab 

TLKPaY, Oorep Kab THY. KavOPOpOY, THY dé mevenu 
evodn Kab TONY. pvetat O° év bev TH "Apradig 
o) mitus oniryn mepl dé tTHv "Hreiav 7oAAH. ovTOL 
pev ovv oho TO yéver Svappuc ByTodoww. 

‘H 6é aritus Sone THs TEVKENS KAL Sia épe 7 
MeTrapoTépa Te ElVal Kal Aer ropudroTEpa Kal TO 
péyebos éhadtTev Kal HTTOV opbogbuns: ére 6€ TOV 
K@VOV éddTT@ Pépew Kab Teppicora padhov Kal 
TO KAPUOY TLTTMOéOTEpOV’ Kal TA EULA AEUKOTEPA 
Kab omoloTepa TH €AdTH Kal TO Odov ATrEVKA. 
dahopay & eyes kat TavTny peyarny mpos THY 
TEVKHY TEUKHY bev yap émiKavOecav TaV pLt@v 
ovK dvaBhac rave, THY mituy dé pact TwWes ava- 
Bracravey, Bomep kat év NécBo eu pna Devos 
tov Iluppatwy Bpous Tod mitu@dous. voonpa bé 
Tals TwevKats TOLOUTOY TL NéyovcL cUUPBaivel ot 
mepl Tv “Lénv oor’, éTav pt) “Lovov TO eyed pdvov 
GaXXG Kal TO é€w Tod otedéyous évdadov yevnrat, 
THVLKADTA WOTED amomviryes Bau. TouTo d€ avTo- 
parov ovpBaiver oe edt popiav TOD dévdpou, os ay 
THs cinco elev’ dXov yap yivetas Sas: mrepl pev odv 

THY TEvKNV iSvov TOUTO 7005. 

*EXaTy é éotly uy) pev appnv 1) dé Onreva, bua- 
gpopas & exXovea Tots pvrnrous: ofdTEpa yap cal 
KEVTNTLKOT ED 7a TOU aippevos Kal emer Tpampevae 
parror, dv 0 Kal ovAdTEpoV 7 orpet paiverat 70 
Sévdpov OXov. Kal TO Etro: AeVKOTE POV yap ral 
pHadaKkwrepov Kal evepyéaTepov TO THS Onrelas Kal 











pamcnpey conj, R. Const. from G ; wixpday V Ald. 
2 iad Tavrny MeydAnv mods conj, Sch.; «ad rhy Mey. ™pods 
UMY; weydany mpds Ald, 
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in the pine too it is scanty and bitter,! as in this 
other cone-bearing tree, but in the fir it is fragrant 
and abundant. Now the pine is rare in Arcadia, 
but common in Elis. The Arcadians then dispute 
altogether the nomenclature. 

The pine appears to differ also from the fir in 
being glossier and having finer leaves, while it is 
smaller in stature and does not grow so straight ; 
also in bearing a smaller cone, which is stiffer and 
has a more pitchy kernel, while its wood is whiter, 
more like that of the silver-fir, and wholly free from 
pitch. And there is another great difference? 
between it and the fir; the fir, if it is burnt down 
to the roots, does not shoot up again, while the 
pine, according to some, will do so; for instance 
this happened in Lesbos,’ when the pine-forest of 
Pyrrha* was burnt. The people of Ida say that the 
fir is liable to a kind of disease ;—when not only the 
heart but the outer part of the trunk becomes glutted ® 
with pitch, the tree then is as it were choked. This 
happens of its own accord through the excessive 
luxuriance of the tree, as one may conjecture ; for 
it all turns into pitch-glutted wood. This then is an 
affection peculiar to the fir. 

6 The silver-fir is either ‘male’ or ‘female, and 
has differences in its leaves’; those of the ‘male’ 
are sharper more needle-like and more bent ; where- 
fore the whole tree has a more compact appearance. 
There are also differences in the wood, that of the 
‘female’ being whiter softer and easier to work, 

3 év AéoBo conj. W. from G, and Plin. 16. 46; «is AéoBov 
Ms . 

aon the W. of Lesbos, modern Caloni. ef. 2, 2,6; Plin. dc. 


5 of. 1.6.1; Plin, 16. 44. 
§ Plin. 16. 48, T of. 1.8. 2, 
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TO OXOV oTEhEX os eEUPLNKETT EPO" TO 6€ TOD dppe- 
vos TOLKLNOTE POV Kal TAXUTEPOV Kal oKANpoTEpov 
Kal TEpiunT pov parXov ohos é pavhorepov why 
dxpuv. év 6€ TO KOVO TO ev TOD dppevos €oTe 
Kapa oMya, emt TOU aK pov, TO 6é THS Onretas 
dhoos ovdér, os ol €k Maxebovias Eheyov. | ever de 
mrépuyas TO puhrov Kal em EMaTTOV, @OTE THY 
oXnV poppny ElVat Goroetdh Kal TApomoLoy (pa 
Mata Tais Bovwriats Kuveals” TUKVOV oé obTws 
OOTE pare yeova oviévar un? berov. bros 6€ Kai 
TH Ovet 70 dévd pov KaNOV" kal yap 7 Praornous 
Lola TUS; @OTEp elpn Tat, Tapa Tas ddKas Kal povn 
Tak ¢ exouca* T@ O€ peyOe péya Kal TOND THS 
MEVKNS EVILNKETTEPOV. 

Atadépes 6€ Kat Kata TO EvrOV od puKpdV TO 
ev yap THS éXaTHS ivddes Kat padaov Kal Kob- 
gov, TO dé THs TevEeNS dgdd0es Kat Bapv. Kal 
capKodéarepor. btous 88 Exel TAELOUS wey n 
TEVA oKANpoTEpous o y eda, axedov oé Tav- 
TOV @S elTrEty oKANpOTEpOUS, TO 6é Evrov para- 
KOTEPOV. odes 6€ of 6f04 TUKVOTATOL Kal LO TEpEw- 
TATOL jovov ov dtagavels énaras Kal TevKNS Kal 
TO Xp@mate Sadades Kat padoTE dah opor TOU 
Einov, aXXov “88 THS edaTyS: exe bé, @oTTEp 7 
TEVKN THY aiylda, Kal 1) EXaTN TO NEVKOV NODTCOV 





1 raxvrepoy con}. W.; mAatirepoy Ald. 

2 Plin. 16. 48 and 49. 3 For the tense see Intr. p. xx. 

4 ptaAdroy, t.e. the leafy shoot. Sch. considers pvAdAov to 
be corrupt, and refers the following description to the cone ; 
W. marks a lacuna after @vAAov. Pliny, | l.c., seems to have 
read @vAAov, but does not render xa) ém édarroy. . . kuvéais. 
The words ral éx’ %Aarrov can hardly be sound as they stand. 
For the description of the foliage ef. 1. 10. 5 
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while the whole trunk is longer; that of the ‘male’ 
is less of a uniform colour thicker! and harder, has 
more heart-wood, and is altogether inferior in appear- 
ance. In the cone? of the ‘male’ are a few seeds at 
the apex, while that of the ‘female,’ according to 
what the Macedonians said,? contains none at all. 
The foliage * is feathered and the height dispropor- 
tionate so that the general appearance of the tree 
is dome-like,®? and closely resembles the Boeotian 
peasant’s hat®; and it is so dense that neither snow 
nor rain penetrates it. And in general the tree has 
a handsome appearance ; for its growth is somewhat 
peculiar, as has been said, compared with the others, 
it being the only one which is regular, and in stature 
it is large, much taller than the fir. 

7 There is also not a little difference in the wood: 
that of the silver-fir is fibrous® soft and light, that of 
the fir is resinous heavy and more fleshy. The fir 
has more knots,? but the silver-fir harder ones; 
indeed they may be said to be harder than those of 
any tree, though the wood otherwise is softer. And 
in general the knots of silver-fir and fir are of the 
closest and most solid !° texture and almost" trans- 
parent: in colour they are like resin-glutted wood, 
and quite different from the rest of the wood; and 
this is especially so!” in the silver-fir. And just as 
the fir has its aigis,!3 so the silver-fir has what is 


5 Qoroe1d9 conj. Scal.; OnAoe:d_ U (erased) ; OnaAoetdes MV; 
ut concameratum imitetur G; ? Gor.ed57; in Theocr. 15. 39. 
GoAla seems to be a sun-hat. 

8 «uvéas: ef. Hesych. s.v. kuv} Bowwtia, apparently a hat 
worn in the fields. 


Dre 3s dhe He Scio laos Po ty dl 1 
10 of. 5. 1. 6, Keparwdeis. 11 ov ins. Sch. 
12 waAdov Bt conj. W.; uaArov 7) Ald. ES i, By, Be Bh 
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Uf e J / an 3 id \ \ 
KaXOUpLEVOY, OLoV aYTiaTpOhoV TH alyloL, TANV TO 
\ \ ©. 8 ay BA 8 \ \ ” y 6 
pev EVKOV 1) aiyis evypws 61a TO evdqoov. 

\ n 
muKvov O€ Kal NeVKOV yiveTar Kal KaXOV ex TOV 
J \ 4 y 
mpecButépwv on Oévipwy: adda oTayioy TO 
bé \ Oe \ 8 Ve > a ig a 
xpynoTov, TO dé TUXov Oarirés, EE OU TA TE TOV 
la} \ a \ 
Smypadov Twakia ToLlovoL Kai TA ypampateia TA 
a ne 
ToAAa TAO éeotrovdacpéva éx TOD BedTiovos. 
Oi 6é wept “Apxadiav apdhotepa Karodow 
fo) \ \ an 
aiyida Kal ty THS TevKNS Kal THY THS éXdTHS, 
n n! ie 
Kal elvalr TAEL@ THY THS EAATNS GAAA KAANO THY 
THS TevKNS ElvaL yap THS pméev EXATNHS TOAAHV TE 
Kab relay Kal muKUHY, THs b€ TEvKNS OALYNY, THY 
pévtoe ovoav ovrAoTEpay Kal taoxupoTtépay Kal TO 
er / e \ s Pts 24 o > / 
OAOV KANALW. OVTOL MEV OUV EOLKACL TOS OVOLAGL 
(os) € eee / uA y \ 
Stahoveiv. n Oe éhdtyn TavTas exer Tas Sago- 
pas mpos THY TevKnY Kal ETL THY TrEpl THY dp- 
a i 
gavéw, iv tpotepov elmopev. 
vA > \ 
X. ‘O£un & ove Eyer Stadopas arn éoti povo- 
Len Gn ey \ 5 \ + \ , 
yevés* opGodvues 6€ Kat Neiov Kal avofov Kal maxos 
Saee: » a 

kat thos éyov axedov icov TH éXaTyn: Kal TAXA 
Ny 4 

8 rapopouov [te] 7d Sévdpov: Edrov bé edypouv 

> n' a 

toxupov eiwwov Kal ddoov delov Kat Tayvy, hUA- 

») 

Nov 8 aayides Tpounkéotepoy atiov Kal éra- 
/ > ie > 

KavO.Cov €& dkpov, pitas ote TOAAAS OUTE KATA 
/ € \ AN a 

Babous o d€ Kaptos Nelos Badaveddys év éxivo 





ef. Kur. 1.4. 99; Hipp. 1254. 

7a 8 conj. Sceal.; cal Ald. 

mevKns conj. Seal. from G; éAdrns Ald. 
éAdarys conj. Scal. from G; revens Ald. 


mo ND eH 
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called its white ‘centre,’ which answers, as it were, to 
the agis of the fir, except that it is white, while 
the other is bright-coloured because it is glutted with 
pitch. It becomes close white and good in trees 
which are of some age, but it is seldom found in good 
condition, while the ordinary form of it is abundant 
and is used to make painters’ boards and ordinary 
writing tablets,! superior ones being? made of the 
better form. 

However the Arcadians call both substances aigis, 
alike that of the fir? and the corresponding part of 
the silver-fir,t and say that, though the silver-fir 
produces more, that of the fir is better; for that, 
though that of the silver-fir is abundant ® smooth and 
close, that of the fir, though scanty, is compacter 
stronger and fairer in general. The Arcadians then 
appear to differ as to the names which they give. 
Such are the differences in the silver-fir as com- 
pared with the fir, and there is also that of having 
the amphauais,® which we mentioned before. 


Of beech, yew, hop-hornbeam, lime. 


X. The beech presents no differences, there being 
but one kind. It is a straight-growing smooth and 
unbranched tree, and in thickness and height is 
about equal to the silver-fir, which it also resembles 
in other respects ; the wood is of a fair colour strong 
and of good grain, the bark smooth and thick, the 
leaf undivided, longer than a pear-leaf, spinous at the 
tip,’ the roots neither numerous nor running deep; 
the fruit is smooth like an acorn, enclosed in a shell, 


> woAAhv conj. Gesner ; ofAnv UmBas.; danv MV Ald. 
PGEBS Nous 
7 4.e, mucronate. cf. 3. 11. 3. 
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mrnv [ove] avaxdvOm Kai rel, Kat ovx ws 7 
dvog Bddavos éxcavOe8eu, mpoceupeps 6é Kal 
Kara yuKcuTnTa Kal KaTa TOV Xvrov EKELVO. 
yiverac 6é Kal ev TO pet Neve, u) Kal xPNTLHov 
exeL TO Evhov ™ pos TOAAG* Kal 1p T pos apacé- 
oupylav Kal 7 pos Kduvorenyiay Kal els buppoup- 
yiav Kal eis tpametiay kal eis vauTynylav: 1 8 év 
Tots meolols pérawva Kal aX pNgTOS Tpos TavTa: 
Tov 6€ Kap Tov éxover mapamhyavov. 

Movoryerns dé Kal pros, opboduns dé Kal 
evavéns Kab opota Th €AaTN; TY ovx inn ov 
ovT®, Tohupaa Xahov dé padrov. GLovov € ral 
TO purrov exer TH €NATH, AuTrapoTepov dé Kal 
paraxerepor. TO O€ Evdov u) pev é€ "Apxadias 
pédav Kal powvixody, nO ék Tis “Léqs EavOov 
opodpa Kal OmoLov TH KeOpo, é¢ 6 Kal Tovs Ta@- 
AobvTas pac efarratay @S _kéOpov T@NODVYTAS* 
may yap eivau Krapotay, ¢ orav 0 proves meprarpe 
GpLovoy o€ ral TOV protov éyew Kal TH TpAaXYTATL 
Kal TO Npoparte TH Kedpy, pitas e puKpas Kal 
Nertas Kal emitoNalous. omdvioy be 70 dévdpov 
Tepl THY ‘Lény, mepl d¢ Maxedoviay cat Apradiav 
TON: Kal kaprov peper oT poyyUhov LKp@ pet Soo 
KUG{LOU, 7 Xp@mare epu pov Kal padaKov™ 
dacl dé Ta pev Addoupa av hayn TaV pudrov 
aro vijoxely, Ta O€ pnpucatovra ovoey Tao XE. 
TOV d€ KapTrov éoOlovet al TOV avop@Tav TiWeS 
Kal ote novus Kal aowns. 





1 éyives being otherwise used of a prickly case, such as 
that of the chestnut. mAhy dvax. wal Aelw conj. W.; mAhy 
ove dvardvOwt kal Aclwt U3. mAhy ovk ev dxdvdw MV AId. 
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which is however without prickles! and smooth, not 
spinous,” like the chestnut, though in sweetness and 
flavour it resembles it. In mountain country it also 
grows white and has® timber which is useful for 
many purposes, for making carts beds chairs and 
tables, and for shipbuilding‘; while the tree of the 
plains is black and useless for these purposes ; but 
the fruit is much the same in both. 

5The yew has also but one kind, is straight- 
growing, grows readily, and is like the silver-fir, 
except that it is not so tall and is more branched. 
Its leaf is also like that of the silver-fir, but glossier 
and less stiff. As to the wood, in the Arcadian yew 
it is black or red, in that of Ida bright yellow and 
like prickly cedar ; wherefore they say that dealers 
practise deceit, selling it for that wood: for that it is 
all heart, when the bark is stripped off; its bark also 
resembles that of prickly cedar in roughness and 
colour, its roots are few slender and shallow. The 
tree is rare about Ida, but common in Macedonia and 
Arcadia; it bears a round fruit a little larger than a 
bean, which is red in colour and soft; and they say 
that, if beasts of burden® eat of the leaves they die, 
while ruminants take no hurt. Even men sometimes 
eat the fruit, which is sweet and harmless. 


2 dxavddder conj. R. Const.; axavdé5n Ald. H. 

3 revkh } Kal conj. W.; Aevey Te cad Ald. H. 

4 cof. 5. 6.4; 5. 7. 2 and 6. 

5 Plin. 16. 62. (description taken from this passage, but 
applied to fraxinus, apparently from confusion between 
pirtos and perla). 

Olin PE ie 
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"Kote 6€ Kal 2 doTpus HovoeLons, nv Karodot 
TLVES daTpvay, opopues TH ofa 7H TE putea Kal 
TO prop purra OE drtoevoh} TO OXI MATL, Tay 
™ pounkeaTepa TOAND Kal els sEd ouuny weve Kal 
peiSoo, monviva dé, ato THS means evOelas Kal 
peyadns TMV ad\NoV Teupoeroas KATATELVOUG OY 
wa TaXos | éxovodv: ére 6€ éppuTrOwpeva Kara 
Tas lvas Kal Naparywov exovTa KUKN@ eETrTOV" TO 
dé Evov o KA pov Kal axpou, éeevKov' Kapmov 
dé puuxcpov TT pOpLaLK pov OMLOLOV pln EavOov: pitas 
dé exer peTe@pous: évudpov oe Kal papayya6des. 
AéyeTar SE @S OK err ur OELOV eis oixiav elape- 
pew: Sva0avateiy yap pact Kai dvotoKeivy od 
av 7. 

Tis bé purupas 1) bev czppny éorl % O€ Onreva- 
Siahépovor & 66TH Hoppy TH ody Kal TH TOU Evhou cal 
To TO eV eivat KapTrUMOV TO 8 dxapTov. TO pev 
yap THs dippevos Evhov oKhnpov Kal EavOov Kal 
ofa éoTepov Kal TUKVOTEpOV éotl, éTt O evade- 
aTEpOV, TO 6é THS Onretas AevKOTEpOV. Kal oO 
prouos THs bev appevos TAXUTEPOS Kal meprarpebels 
Kars bia THY oKANpoTnTa, THS de Onreias NeT- 
TOTEpOS cal EVKALTNS, eg ov Tas KloTas TOLovoLW* 
wal 7 bev axapTos Kal avavins, » 6€ Onreva 
Kal avOos EXEL, Kal KapT ov" TO bev avos Kadu- 
K@OES Tapa TOV TOV PUANOUV picyov Kal Tapa 


1 ef. 1. 8. 2 (d0r7puts), 3. 3. 1; C.P. 5. 12. 9 (d0rpdn) ; Plin. 
Tee Mi 

2 wéons... KaTaTEeWwouTav conj. Sch.; péons TAEUPOELOOS 
TOV tAAwY edOELBY Kal peyarAny KaTaTevovoay Ald. cf.1. 10.2; 


Gs, 1b} 
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The ostrys (hop-hornbeam),! which some call 
ostrya, has also but one kind: it is like the beech in 
growth and bark; its leaves are in shape like a pear’s, 
except that they are much longer, come to a sharp 
point, are larger, and have many fibres, which branch 
out like ribs from a large straight one? in the 
middle, and are thick; also the leaves are wrinkled 
along the fibres and have a finely serrated edge ; the 
wood is hard colourless and whitish; the fruit is 
small oblong and yellow like barley ; it has shallow 
roots; it loves water and is found in ravines. It is 
said to be unlucky to bring it into the house, since, 
wherever it is, it is supposed to cause a painful 
death ® or painful labour in giving birth. 

*The lime has both ‘male’ and ‘female’ forms, 
which differ in their general appearance, in that ot 
the wood, and in being respectively fruit-bearing 
and sterile. The wood of the ‘male’ tree is hard 
yellow more branched closer, and also more fragrant ® ; 
that of the ‘female’ is whiter. The bark of the 
‘male’ is thicker, and, when stripped off, is un- 
bending because of its hardness ; that of the ‘female’ 
is thinner® and flexible; men make their writing- 
cases? out of it. The ‘male’ has neither fruit nor 
flower, but the ‘female’ has both flower and fruit ; 
the flower is cup-shaped, and appears alongside 
of the stalk of the leaf, or alongside of next year’s 


3 Sua0avarety I conj. ; dvcdavatrov P,Ald.; évoAavatay con]. 
Sch., but duc@avarav has a desiderative sense. 

Se ling 62 69: 

5 271 8 evwd. inserted here by Sch.; cf. Plin., 2c. In Ald. 
the words, with the addition 7d tis O@ndAelas, occur after 
Foovol, 

& remrdrepos conj. Sch ; Aeuvxdrepos Ald. 

efron lonle, Are Viesp. O29, 
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THD els ve@ra Kadypuv eb érépou plaxov, xAoEpov 
dé dTav 7 KANVKOOES, exKaduTTOMEVOY dé émitav- 
Oov: 7 6€ avOnots o apa Tots Epos. 0 6€ KapTos 
oTporyybhos T po pak pos mrtKos KUGLOS Gpowos TO 
TOU KLTTOU; yevias éyov 6 adpos mévte olov ivav 
éEeyoucav Kai eis 6£0 ovvayopévav: 0 oe [1) 
ddpos adiaphporepos® Seaxvelopevos b€ 6 ddpos 
exer pixp atta Kal eTTAa oTEppaTia arina Kal 
0 THS adpapatvos. TO 5€ dUANOV Kal Oo prowds 
noéa Kal yrunea Thy o€ opdiyy KLTT@OES TO 
purror, my eK Mpooayoyys peaddov 7 TE pt- 
Pépeia, KaTa TO T pos TO pox KupToTaTon, 
Gra KaTa pecov eis éEbrepov TI ouvaryoryiy 
éyov Kal waxpoTepor, éTovdov b€ KUKAW Kal KEXA- 
payuwevov. pyntpay 8 éyer 70 EvAOv puxpav Kal ov 
TOAD padrakwTtépav TOU dAXoU: padaKoy yap Kal 
TO adXo EVNov. 

XI. Tis 8€ chevdapvov, cabdrep eitopev, dv0 
yévn Toovow, of dé Tpla: & pev 6 TO KOWOd 
mpocayopevovor opévoapuvov, Erepov dé fvyiar, 
Tpitov dé KALVOTPOYOY, WS Of TEpl YTayerpa. Sia- 
hopa & éoti THs Cuyias Kal ths chevdduvov bre 
H pev opévdamvos evKdv Eyer TO Evrov Kal 
evivotepov, 7 dé Euyia EavOdov Kal odrov: TO Sé 
PUrAXroV Evpéyees aupw, TH TyicEL Opoltov TO 





1 cf. 3. 5. 5. and 6. 

* SianviCouevos: S:acxiCouevos, ‘when split open,’ conj. W. 
aC owl: al 2 etc OPS Gul oa ie Aid 3.0 

> mpooayopevovat conj. W. from G; mpooayopeverar Ald. 
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winter-bud! on a separate stalk; it is green, when 
in the cup-like stage, but brownish as it opens; it 
appears at the same time as in the cultivated trees. 
The fruit is rounded oblong as large as a bean, 
resembling the fruit of the ivy; when mature, it 
has five angular projections, as it were, made by 
projecting fibres which meet in a point; the im- 
mature fruit is less articulated. When the mature 
fruit is pulled to pieces,’ it shows some small fine 
seeds of the same size as those of orachb. The leaf and 
the bark ® are well flavoured and sweet; the leaf is 
like that of the ivy in shape, except that it rounds 
more gradually, being most curved at the part next 
the stalk, but in the “middle contr acting to a sharper 
and longer apex, and its edge is somewhat puckered 
and jagged. The timber Sete little core, which 
is not much softer than the other part; for the rest 
of the wood is also soft. 


Of maple and ash. 


XI. Of the maple, as we have said, some make ® 

two kinds, some three; one they call by the general 
- name ‘maple,’ another sy gid, the third klinotrokhos® ; 
this name, for instance, is used by the people of 
Stagira. The difference between 2 sygia and maple 
proper is that the latter has white wood of finer 
fibre, while that of zygia is yellow and of compact 
texture. The leaf’ in both trees is large, resem- 
bling that of the plane in the way in which it is 


6 «rwdtpoxov Ald.; KAwdorpoxoy U ; ivétpoxor conj. Salm, 
from Plin. 16. 66 and 67, cursiveniwm or crassivenrum. Sch. 
thinks that the word conceals yAivos; cf. 3. 3. 1; 3. 11. 

7 pvAAdov conj. R. Const.; é&Aov UMVAId.H.G. 
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fal 7 X\ i; be \ > "fh 
THS TAATAVOV TETAVOY NETTOTEPOV OE KAL ATAPKO- 
VA \ X\ 
Tepov Kal MANAK@TEPOV Kal TPOMNKETTEpOV’ TA be 
¢ \ ef 
cxiopal’ Orda 7 eis GEV orvyKovTa Kal OVX oUTM 
na fw \ 
pecoayi8h GAN axpooyidéotepa: od modviva be 
A \' \ n 
@s Kata péyeOos. ever de Kal provoy piKp@ 
lo} a i € I a \ 
TpaxvTEpov TOU THs hirUpas, UTOTEALOV TAX VY KAL 
EN a , Vy 3: fol CUR > 
muKvoTEpov i) 0 THs TiTVos Kal akapmh pitas 6 
> i c a 
Odiyal Kal peTéwpor Kal OVAL oyxedov al TAELTTAL 
an lol lal fol / \ 
Kar ai THs EavOs Kal al Tis NevKAS. yivetat 6€ 
4 ? fal b) 40 ¢ e a \ "18 XE 
paddiata év Tois epvopots, ws ol Tept THY Lony rE 
\ > wy 
youol,Kal ott ordviov. Tept dvOous O€ ovK NOETaV’ 
/ / ‘Z \ 
Tov 6€ KapTrOV ov NiaV meV TPOMHKN, Tapopmotoy SE 
lol B J € >] fol 
T@ TANMOUPY TAY TpounKesTEpov. ol 0 ev TO 
3 #2 \ \ / y a \ e 
OdvuT@ thy pev Cuylay opevoy parXov, THY OE 
n Se 7 \ 
opévdapvov Kat év Tots Tediows pvecOar elvar dé 
lel x A 
Thy pev év TO Oper hvopévny EavOiy Kal evxpovy 
BA x a 
Kal ovANY Kal oTEpedy, 7 Kal POS TA TOAVTENS 
TOV &pyov xXpavtar, THv Sé Tredeway evKTY TE 
Kal avotépay Kal HTTOV OVANY: KaXodaL O avTY 
4 a nan 
éviot yAelvov, ov odévdapvov. ... Kal THs Appevos 
/ Ni / fal 
ovrAOTepa Ta EvAA ovVEcTpappmeva, Kal ev TO 
S/ ”: , f) in \ , 
Tedio tavtTny pvecOar waddrov Kai BPracTavety 
™pwiTepov. 
Yi \ 4 / 
"Eote 6€ kal perias yévn S00. tovTav 8 7 
\ e \ \ > / ) x MS / ” 
pev vnd1) Kal evynKns é€ott TO EVOY Eyouvca 
\ Ni » 
NevKov Kal evivov Kal paraKkwTepov Kal avoto- 





Minenovovics Cf. da 12.017 o4 Loy GO: 
* oxlouaé’ conj. R. Const. from G; oxfuae? Ald.Cam.; 
es i : 
oxnuad’ Bas., which W. reads. 
3 dda: 2? bAws. 
4 7.e. do not run back so far. 
® moAviva conj. R. Const.; modv: iva 8 Ald.; odd: fa 5t M. 
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divided ; it is smooth,! but more delicate, less fleshy, 
softer, longer in proportion to its breadth, and the 
divisions? all* tend to meet in a point, while they 
do not occur so much in the middle of the leaf,4 
but rather at the tip; and for their size the leaves 
have not many fibres.6. The bark too is somewhat 
rougher than that of the lime, of blackish colour 
thick closer ® than that of the Aleppo pine and stiff; 
the roots are few shallow and compact for the most 
part, both those of the yellow and those of the white- 
wooded tree. This tree occurs chiefly in wet ground,’ 
as the people of Mount Ida say, and is rare. About 
its flower they did * not know, but the fruit, they said, 
is not very oblong, but like that of Christ’s thorn,’ 
except that it is more oblong than that. But the 
people of Mount Olympus say that, while zygia is 
rather a mountain tree, the maple proper grows also 
in the plains; and that the form which grows in the 
mountains has yellow wood of a bright colour, which 
is of compact texture and hard, and is used even for 
expensive work, while that of the plains has white 
wood of looser make and less compact texture. And 
some call it g/einos!° instead of maple. ... . Pei ite 
wood of the ‘male’ tree is of compacter texture and 
twisted; this tree, it is said, grows rather in the 
plain and puts forth its leaves earlier. 

12 There are also two kinds of ash. Of these one is 
lofty and of strong growth with white wood of good 
fibre, softer, with less knots, and of more compact 

5 ruxvdtepov conj. Scal. from G ; mupétepov UAId. 

7 épvdpors : Spddpors conj. Sch. ef. bpappos, badmeTpos. 

5 efasa9: 60.3, Intr. poxx ef. do18.93: 

10 of 3. 3.13 Plin. 16. 67. 
11 W. marks a lacuna: the description of the ‘ female’ 
tree seems to be missing. 12 Plin. 16, 62-64. 
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/ Se: 
TEpov Kal OUAOTEPOY: 7 O€ TATELVOTEPA KAL NT TOV 
/ \ Wf \ 
evavéis Kal tpaxuTépa Kal oxdAnpotépa Kat Eav- 
a x Se fol 
Ootépa. ta dé dvAXA TO perv oXNpaTL Sadvoedh, 
/ > >? y \ te 
mratupvrrou Sapvys, ets o€UTEpov dé cuvnypeva, 
> tA \ > / 
yapaypwov Sé tw exyovta KiKrA@ Kal érraxavOl- 
. “ ZA / na 
fovra: TO O€ Orov, OTEp ElTroL TLs AV pvAAOY TO 
“ & > \ , \ \ 
dua uddoppoetv, ah Eevos plaxyov' Kal TEpL 
® s iA “i ps 4 
piav oiov va Kata yovu Kat ovbvyiav ta pvdda 
Kal éxactov TédpuKe, cuvxvav Steyovoav TaY 
lal a yy yo \ a“ 
auluyrav, opoims Kal éml THs olns. e€ate b€ TOV 
4 NS a 
pev Bpaxéa Ta yovata Kal ai auSuyiar 70 TAHOOS 
nr an a \ \ 
é\atTous, Tov b€ THS RAEUKHS Kal paKpa Kal 
iA \ \ , of / / 
mAelous: Kal TA KAP ExacTov dura paKpoTEepa 
/ \ 
Kal oTevoTepa, THY O€ Ypoav Tpac@dn. doLov 
a * a 
5é Aefov exer, KaTupov Sé Kal ReTTOV Kal TH 
xpog@ Tuppov. muKvdppitov be Kal maxvpprtov 
\ Yj 
Kal peTéewpov. Kapirov 6é of pév trept THY “Idnv 
» 7 
ovx tmedduBavov éxew ov8 avOos: Eyer 8 ev 
an an N \ € lal > 
OBO ewT~ KapTov KapUNnpoy ws TAY dpvyoa- 
Nov UTdTLKpoy TH yevoe. éper de Kal ETEP 
” e 7 va ¢ ee N ‘ 
atta otov Bova, Kabarep 7 Sadvyn, TAY oTLppo- 
tepa Kal Exactov Kal’ abt cbatpoeidés, WaTrEp 
na / 
Ta TOV TAaATdVwWY' ToUT@Y Sé TA MeV TEPL TOV 
KapTov, TAO amrnpTnuéva TON, Kal TA TAEloTA 
WA 7 \ ¢€ \ fe \ \ / 
ovTw. dvetar dé 7) pev Aelia Tepl TA BabvayKy 
aN, \y» Sy ¢€ 6e tal \ \ \ \ 
partoTa Kal epvopa, 7 dé Tpayxeta Kal epi TA Enpa 
, la an 
Kal TweTpwdn. éviot S€ KaXovoL TIVY bev pedav 





1 ovAdtepoy : avovdAdtepoy W. from Sch.’s conj.; &vovados 
does not occur elsewhere, and T. uses pavds as the opposite 
of ovAos. 

? 7.e. instead of considering the leaflet as the unit. For 
the description cf. 3. 12. 5; 3. 15. 4. 
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texture; the other is shorter, less vigorous in growth, 
rougher harder and yellower. ‘The leaves in shape 
are like those of the bay, that is, the broad-leaved 
bay, but they contract to a sharper point, and they 
have a sort of jagged outline with sharp points. 
The whole leaf (if one may consider this as? a ‘leaf’ 
because it is all shed at once) grows on a single 
stalk ; on either side of a single fibre, as it were, 
the leaflets grow at a joint in pairs, which are 
numerous and distinct, just as in the sorb. In some 
leaves the joints are short? and the pairs fewer in 
number, but in those of the white kind the joint is 
long and the pairs more numerous, while the leaflets 
are longer narrower and leek-green in colour. Also 
this tree has a smooth bark, which is dry thin and 
red in colour. The roots are matted stout and 
shallow.t As to the fruit, the people of Ida supposed 
it to have none, and no flower either; however it 
has a nut-like fruit in a thin pod, like the fruit of 
the almond, and it is somewhat bitter in taste. And 
it also bears certain other things like winter-buds, 
as does the bay, but they are more solid,’ and each 
separate one is globular, like those of the plane; 
some of these occur around the fruit, some, in fact 
the greater number,® are at a distance from it. The 
smooth kind? grows mostly in deep ravines and damp 
places, the rough kind occurs also in dry and rocky 
parts. Some, for instance the Macedonians, call the 


3 Boaxéa conj. Seal. from G3 tpaxéa UAId.H. 

4 Bod. inserts od before peréwpov; cf. 3. 6. 5. (Idaean 
account. ) 

> grippdrepa conj. Dalec.; orpupydrepa MSS. 

6 grerara conj. R. Const.; mAexra UMVAId. 

7 of. Plin., lc. 
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\ la 
ty && Bovpédtov, Bamep of mepi Maxedoviav. 
a ws \ , ¢ aN 8 A \ 
petCov S& Kat pavotepov 7 Povpedtos, Ov 0 Kat 
\ \ \ uA 
ArTov obdov. pvoer Se TO pev TEdELVOY KAL TPAXU, 
\ > 2 \ \ lal BA 6e e \ > a 
To 8 dpewvov Kal retov: Eate de 7) peY EV TOLS 
> / s, \ \ 
dpect Pvouévn eVxXpovs Kal ela Kal TTEPEA KAL 
a Uf \ \ \ 
yMaxpa, 1 8 év TO medio axXpous Kal wavn Kal 
tal ¢ a \ lf is4 
tpayela. (70 8 Odov ws eirrety Ta Sévdpa ooa 
fal lol 4 \ \ 
Kal év TO Tedio Kal év TH Oper PveTal, TA peEV 
lal If 
oped EVXpod TE Kal oTepea Kal rela yiveTat, 
\ 
Kabdnep o€tn mTedéa Ta Gdda: Ta Sé TEdewa 
/ tM 
pavotepa Kal axpovoTepa Kal Yeipw, TAIV aTLov 
\ / \ > 10 id i. \ \ ” 4 
Kal LNAEAS KAL AYPAOOS, WS Ol TEPL TOV Onvptrov 
dacu: tadta 8 év TO Tedie KpeiTT® Kai TO 
KapT@® Kat tots Evrous* ev pev yap TO Gpee 
A ND , NU ES Cour af, F > \ A 
Tpaxels Kal axavOdders Kal ofa@bes eioiv, ev O€ TO 
mediw NeloTepot Kal peifous Kal TOY KapTrOY ExoUCL 
7 
yAuKvTepov Kal capKwbdéctepov? peyéber dé aiel 
peifm Ta Tedeva.) 
7 a 
XII. Kpavelas 5€ TO pev appev TO dé OArv, 
Sy \ \ / a yy \ 
Nv 8 Kal Ondrvxpavelavy Karodow. Exovar 6é 
7 Ni a 
hUAXOY Lev auvydar} Gmorov, TANY ALT@déTTEPOV 
\ y Nt S's 7 , \ \ 
Kal twaxvtepov, prorov & iv@dn eTTOV: TO SE 
Te 
oTéAEXOS OV TAX Nav, arAa Tapapver paBdous 
e/ BA 3 la \ ce , \ 
@oTTEp ayvos: éXNaTTOUS Oé 17 OnAVKpaVEia Kal 
/ / » 
Oapvodéotepov eat. Tovs S€ dbf0us opoiws 
” YU a 
éyovow audw TH ayvo Kal Kata dvo Kal KaT 





ef. Plin., (.¢5 and: Index. 
2 meiCov St kad wavdtepoy conj. W. from G ; pw. d€ Kad pavdrepa 
MVU (? wavdrepor) ; welCwy S€ kal paxpotépa Ald. H. 
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one ‘ash’ (manna-ash), the other ‘horse-ash!’ (ash). 
The ‘horse-ash’ is a larger and more spreading? 
tree, wherefore it is of less compact appearance. 
It is naturally a tree of the plains and rough, while 
the other belongs to the mountains and is smooth; 
the one which grows on the mountains is fair-coloured 
smooth hard and stunted, while that of the plains is 
colourless spreading and rough. (In general one 
may say of trees that grow in the plain and on the 
mountain respectively, that the latter are of fair 
colour hard and smooth,* as beech elm and the 
rest; while those of the plain are more spreading, 
of less good colour and inferior, except the pear 
apple ® and wild pear, according to the people of 
Mount Olympus. These when they grow in the 
plain are better both in fruit and in wood; for on 
the mountain they are rough spinous and much 
branched, in the plain smoother larger and with 
sweeter and fleshier fruit. However the trees of the 
plain are always of larger size.) 


Of cornelian cherry, cornel, ‘cedars,’ medlar, thorns, sorb. 


XII. Of the cornelian cherry there is a ‘ male’ and 
a ‘female’ kind (cornel), and the latter bears a corre- 
sponding name. Both have a leaf like that of the 
almond, but oilier and thicker ; the bark is fibrous and 
thin, the stem is not very thick, but it puts out side- 
branches like the chaste-tree, those of the ‘female’ 
tree, which is more shrubby, being fewer. Both 
kinds have branches like those of the chaste-tree, 


3 «al rpaxd. .. A€zov conj. Sch.; Kal Aciov. . . tpaxd Ald. 
4 ea conj. Mold.; Aevxa Ald.G. 
5 undéas conj. Scal., cf. 3. 3. 2; wedlas UMAId. H. 
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aNAHdOUS* 70 é Evdov TO pev THS Kpaveias 
aiedpovov Kat oTepeov Odov, 6jLovov Képats THY 
TUKVOTNTA Kal THY io XUV; TO O€ THS OnruKpavetas 
ev TEPLOVNV exov Kal padaKeore pov Kal Kothavo- 
peevov" dv 6 Kal aypelov eis Ta aKovTLd. To 0 
drypos TOU dippevos dadeka pddoTa TNXEDD, HALEN 
TOV capioa ev n peyiorn’ To yap ONov oTéhexos 
tyros ouK laxet. gact 0 ot pev év TH 16 TH Tpawad: 
TO pep dippev dKapTov elvat TO O€ Opry KapT Upov. 
Tupiva oo KapT-os Exet TApaTAHGLOV eXda, Kal 
éoOtopevos yAuKUs Kal ev@dns: avOos dé dmotov 
TO Tips éddas, Kal atravOet oe Kal Kapmopopet 
TOV avTOV TpoTOV TO e& év0s pioyou mrelous 
eXEW, axedov 6€ Kal Tots Xpovors Tapa Anotos. 
ot & év Maxedovia KapTopopely bev dapper daciv 
TOV € Tis Ondetas aBpwrov eau Tas pifas & 
opotas eyes tais dyvous. ioxupas Kal avoreOpous. 
ryiverat € Kab mepl Ta epudpa Kal ovK ev Tots 
Enpots povov: dvetat bé cal amo oéppatos Kal 
amo TapacT coos. 

Kespov b€ of pév pacw elvat OLTTHV, THY pev 
Avxiay TY dé Dowihy, ot O€ _Hovoe.oy, Kabatrep 
ot év TH dn. ‘Ta.po4Lovov be TH apxev0@, diahéper 
de padiora TO puro” TO ev Yap TIS Ke6pou 
aKa pov Kal ay Kal axavOades, TO O€ THS apxevdou 
araKerepor: Soxel dé Kal dYyrnropuértepov elvat 
» dpKkevOos ov py aXN vio ye ov dtatpodat 





1 The Idaeans are evidently responsible for this statement. 
zine himself (3. 4. 3) says the fruit is inedible. 
2Bau (l. 114) only certain varieties of the olive are said 
to have this character: the next statement seems also incon- 
sistent with 3. 4. 3. Perhaps T. is still reproducing his 
Idaean authority. 
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arranged in pairs opposite one another. The wood 
of the ‘male’ tree has no heart, but is hard through- 
out, like horn in closeness and strength ; whereas 
that of the ‘female’ tree has heart-wood and is softer 
and goes into holes; wherefore it is useless for 
javelins. The height of the ‘male’ tree is at most 
twelve cubits, the length of the longest Macedonian 
spear, the stem up to the point where it divides 
not being very tall. The people of Mount Ida 
in the Troad say that the ‘male’ tree is barren, 
but that the ‘female’ bears fruit. The fruit has a 
stone like an olive and is sweet to the taste and 
fragrant!; the flower is like that of the olive, and the 
tree produces its flowers and fruit in the same manner, 
inasmuch as it has several growing from one stalk,? 
and they are produced at almost the same time 
in both forms. However the people of Macedonia 
say that both trees bear fruit, though that of the 
‘female’ is uneatable, and the roots are like those of 
the chaste-tree, strong and indestructible. This tree 
grows in wet ground and not only? in dry places; 
and it comes from seed, and also can be propagated 
from a piece torn off. 

4 The ‘cedar, some say, has two forms, the Lycian 
and the Phoenician®; but some, as the people of 
Mount Ida, say that there is only one form. It 
resembles the arkeuthos (Phoenician cedar), differing 
chiefly in the leaf, that of ‘cedar’ being hard sharp 
and spinous, while that of arkeuthos is softer: the 
latter tree also seems to be of taller growth. How- 
ever some do not give them distinct names, but call 


3 udvoy ins. R. Const. from G. 
4 Plin. 13. 52. ~ See Index kédpos and dprevdos. 
5 downy: Powinncyy conj. W. cf. 9. 2.35; Plin. dc. 
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trois dvépacw ad dppo Karodor Kédpous, mv 
mapaonpas THY Kédpov d£vKedpov. fwd & 
dippo Kal TOUT Xana Kal eTETTpPAppEVA EXOV- 
cra ta Evra pryjtpav &  pev apKevOos exer 
puxpav Kab muKvay Kal btav KOT TAXY oNTO- 
pévny: % S& KéSpos TO TrElaTOV eyKapdioy Kal 
acatrés, épvOpoxdpsia 8 apo: Kal 7 pev Tis 
KéSpou evwdys 1) O& THs étépas ov. KapTos 8 
6 pev THs KéOpou EavOds pvptov péyeos Exav 
evodys O09 écblecOa. o Sé THS apKxetOov Ta 
pev GdAra Guotos, péras 6€ Kai otpudvos Kal 
onep &Bpwtos’ Suapéver & els eviavTov, ef 
dtav ddros emipuH 0 TEpvowos aToTITTE. WS 
5¢ of é€v ’Apxadia A€youct, Tpeis Gua KapTrods 
loxyet, Tov Te Tepvowov ovUTw TéTOVa Kai 
Tov mpoTepvawov on mwérova Kal éd@d.poVv 
Kal Tpitov Tov véov vrropaiver. &bn b€ Ldtupos 
Kal Koulcar TOvS OpeoTUTOUS AUTO avavbeis auda. 
tov Sé ProLov Gpmowov EXEL KUTTAPLTT@ TPAXUTEPOV 
dé pitas S& pavas apdotepar Kal émuToXatous. 
pvovtat TEpt TA TETPwSY Kal XELMEPLA KAL TOUTOUS 
Tous TOTrous EnTovL. 

MeoriAns 8 éotl tpia yévn, avOndav cata- 


-petos avOndovoerdys, ws of mept tHv “ldnv diac- 


a if be € \ if \ asi 
podor. déper O€ 7) pev caTaveos TOV KapTroV 
/ \ 1g 
peifwm Kal AevKOTEpov Kal YavVOTEpOY Kal Tovs 
a / e 
muphvas éyovTa padrakwtépous: ai O €érepat 





1 rapaohuws Thy Kédpov U; 1. Tov Kedpov M; Ald. omits the 
article ; rapacnuacia céSpov conj. W. 

2 untpay conj. Sch-; wadAdAov UMVAId. Plin., 16. 198, sup- 
ports untpay: heapparently read untpay § 7H wev &. exer maAAOY 
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them both ‘cedar,’ distinguishing them however as 
‘the cedar’? and ¢ prickly cedar.’ Both are branching 
trees with many joints and twisted wood. On the 
other hand arkeuthos has only a small amount of 
close core,? which, when the tree is cut, soon rots, 
while the trunk of ‘cedar’ consists mainly of heart 
and does not rot. The colour of the heart in each 
case is red: that of the ‘cedar’ is fragrant, but not 
that of the other. The fruit of ‘cedar’ is yellow, 
as large as the myrtle-berry, fragrant, and sweet 
to the taste. That of arkeuthos is like it in 
other respects, but black, of astringent taste and 
practically uneatable ; it remains on the tree for a 
year, and then, when another grows, last year’s fruit 
falls off. According to the Arcadians it has three 
fruits on the tree at once, last year’s, which is not 
yet ripe, that of the year before last which is now 
ripe and eatable, and it also shews the new fruit. 
Satyrus® said that the wood-cutters gathered him 
specimens of both kinds which were flowerless. The 
bark is‘ like that of the cypress but rougher. Both ° 
kinds have spreading shallow roots. These trees 
grow in rocky cold parts and seek out such districts. 

6 There are three kinds of mespile, anthedon 
(oriental thorn), sataneios (medlar) and anthedonoeides 
(hawthorn), as the people of mount Ida distinguish 
them. 7’The fruit of the medlar is larger paler 
more spongy and contains softer stones; in the other 


auxvav ; but the words xa) dtay. . . onmopévny (which P. does 
not render) seem inconsistent. ? ins. od before tax’ Sch. 
3 ? An enquirer sent out by the Lyceum: see Intr. p, xxi. 
4 Zyer con}. W.; eddxer Ald. 
5 aubdrepar conj. W.3 auporepas U; auorépous Ald. H. 
6 Plin. 15, 84. 
CIC, Py 2use 2eiG ml4n4y0 6: 6 sale 
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\ r 
érxdtTw TE TL Kal EvWdéTTEPOY Kal OTPUpvOTEpOV, 
¢ / / 
ote bivacbar Trelw xpovov OnaavpiferOar. 
"e 
muKvorepov O€ Kal TO EvNov TovT@V Kal EavOotepor, 
\ 2 pane ef \ 8 5d a a oe 
Ta 8 adda 6potov. TO 6 avOos Tacav opoLov 
> na \ > > 3° e > a J ? 
apvysarh, TARY ovK épuPpov WaTEp EKEivO AXX 
Ne \ y 
eyyAwpotepoy. ... . « « weyeBer péya 70 dévd pov 
\ \ 
Kal Tepikopov. pUAAov O€ TO pev ETL... .. « 
Yi if \ > 
Tohvaxoes 5€ Kal év akpm cerwoeldés, TO ) 
n 4 \ 
érl tay TadaloTépwy Todkvayides TPodpa Kal 
eyyovoesés pelboot oyxicpact, TeTavoy iv@bes 
\ 
ReTTOTEpov Gedvov Kal TpopnKéaTEpoy Kal TO 
F L 
ddov Kal Ta oyXicpata, TepiKexapaypévoy be 
\ n 
drNov: playov & exer NeTTOV paKpov' TPO TOD 
x A ee) , , 7 
purroppoew & épvOpaiverar cpodpa. modvppifov 
dé 7d dévdpov Kal Badvpprfov: dv 5 Kat xpoviov 
\ , \ \ a ” \ \ 
Kal dSvt@reOpov. Kal TO Evrov Exe TUKVOV Kal 
atepeoy Kal acarés. vetar bé Kal amo o7rép- 
patos Kal awd Tapactasos. voonua 5€ avTav 
éoTlW Bote ynpdcKovTa cKadnKOBpaTa yiver Oat: 
is a 
Kal ol oKw@AHKES peyaror Kal LdL0L 7) Of ex TOV 
d&vdpav TOV Addo. 
Tév & oldv S00 yévn Trovotcot, TO pev $y 
, an x \ BA BA > \ 
Kkaptopopov OAAv TO S€ appevy AkapTov: ov pry 
> \ , tal . a x 
adr\a diapépovar tois Kaptols, TO Tas pmev 
/- Ni > a 
oTpoyyXov Tas O€ TpounKkn Tas 8 woELdh Péperv. 
la na lal 
diabépovor dé Kal Tois xuNrois: ws yap emt TO 
1 éddtrw té Tt conj. W.3 eAdtTw cio} UAId. 
2 W. suggests that some words are missing here, as it does 
not appear to which kind of weowlAy the following descrip- 
tion belongs ; hence various difficulties. See Sch. 


3 Probably a lacuna in the text. W. thus supplies the 
sense : he suggests cucvoerdés for ceAwoedés. 
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kinds it is somewhat smaller,! more fragrant and of 
more astringent taste, so that it can be stored for a 
longer time. The wood also of these kinds is closer 
and yellower, though in other respects it does not 
differ. The flower in all the kinds is like the almond 
flower, except that it is not pink, as that is, but 
mreeiish: 2s. 2 In stature the tree is large and it 
has thick foliage. The leaf in the young tree is 
round ® but much divided and like celery at the tip; 
but the leaf of older trees is very much divided and 
forms angles with larger divisions; it is smooth 4 
fibrous thinner and more oblong than the celery 
leaf, both as a whole and in its divisions, and it has 
a jagged edge all round.’ It has a long thin stalk, 
and the leaves turn bright red before they are shed. 
The tree has many roots, which run deep ; wherefore 
it lives a long time and is hard to kill. The wood 
is close and hard and does not rot. The tree grows 
from seed and also from a piece torn off. It is 
subject to a disease which causes it to become worm- 
eaten © in its old age, and the worms are large 
and different’ to those engendered by other trees. 

8 Of the sorb they make two kinds, the ‘female’ 
which bears fruit and the ‘male’ which is barren. 
There are moreover differences in the fruit of the 
‘female’ kind ; in some forms it is round, in others 
oblong and egg-shaped. There are also differences 

4 reravov: cf. 3. 11. 1; 3. 15. 6. 

5 mepikexapayuevoy conj. Scal.; mepixeOapuevoy U; mepixerap- 
pwévoyv MVAId. cf. allusions to the leaf of weortrn, 3. 13. 1; 
< 5 
Z ek 14. 10; Plin. 17. 221; Pall. 4. 10. 

7 ¥810. Ald. (for construction cf. Plat. Gorg. 481 c); idieus 
UMV (the first « corrected in U). W. adopts Sch.’s conj., 


HStovs, in allusion to the edible cossus : ef. Plin. /.c. 
SuPlim= 15, 85: 
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may ev@déoTEepa Kal YruKvrepa Td oTpoyyura, 
ta & goed ToddaKis eat ofea Kal HTTOV 
€V@ON. purra S appoiv cata pioxov pak pov 
ivoeton mepuKace oT ouxnOov ek TaV TRaAYyioV 
TTEpUYOELODS, OS évos oVTOS Tob dXov AoBovrs Sé 
EXOVTOS éoxtopévous & &ws THs ivos* TY dveaTaow 
ad éavTov bmocuxvoy Ta KaTA pEpos: pudno- 
Boret Sé ov Kara HEpOS ana OXov dpa TO 
TTEPUYOOES. elol de mepl peev Ta Tada.orepa 
Kat pax porepa maAelous ai ovluyiar, mepl dé Ta 
ve@repa Kab Bpaxvrepa €NATTOUS, T av TOV 6€ er” 
dixpou TOO pioyou pudrov TEpLT TOV, OoTe Kat 
mavT elvas TeplTrd. TO O€ OX HATE dadvoerds) 
THS AerTropUAAOU, iy Naparywov éyovta Kat 
Bpaxvrepa Kal ovK eis O&U TO aixpov TUVHKOV 
ann’ els Tepipepea TEpov. avOos Sé Ever Borpv- 
Odes aro plas KopUyns | ex TONG pK p@v Kal 
NevKOV ouyKelpevov. Kal o KapTros GTay evKapTH 
Botpuedyns’ TOA yap ato THs avThs Kopvvys, 
@oT evar KaOdTEp Knpiov. aKwANKOBopos ert 
Tov dévdpov 0 Kapmros ameTTOS wy ETL yiveTat 
MaAXNOY TOV peoTinwy Kal aTiov Kal aypdadav: 
KalTol TONY oTpupvoTatos. yivetar Sé Kal*avTo 
TO dévdpov ckw@ANKOBpwTov Kal oTws adaiveTaL 
ynpacKov: Kal 6 oKkwrn€ idios épvOpos dacs. 
Kaptogpopet 8 émietx@s véas TpreTns yap evOds 
ver. TOV weToT@pou & btav aToBary TO HUAXO?, 
evOds layer THY KaXpUvedn KoptvnY NLTTapay Kal 


1 pvAAa... oTorxnddy conj. W.; @vdAAov 8 audoivy rd wey 
ploxov anpdy ivoe:dj: med. [de] orotxnddy UMVAId. 
2 ad’ éautay (=am’ &AAhA@v) conj. Scal.; am abtav U: so 


W., who however renders inter se. 
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in taste ; the round fruits are generally more fragrant 
and sweeter, the oval ones are often sour and less 
fragrant. The leaves in both grow attached to a 
long fibrous stalk, and project on each side in a row! 
like the feathers of a bird’s wing, the whole forming 
a single leaf but being divided into lobes with 
divisions which extend to the rib; but each pair are 
some distance apart,? and, when the leaves fall, 
these divisions do not drop separately, but the whole 
wing-like structure drops at once. When the 
leaves are older and longer, the pairs are more 
numerous ; in the younger and shorter leaves they 
are fewer ; but in all at the end of the leaf-stalk there 
is an extra leaflet, so that the total number of leaflets 
is an odd number. In form the leaflets resemble 4 
the leaves of the ‘fine-leaved’ bay, except that they 
are jagged and shorter and do not narrow to a sharp 
point but to a more rounded end. The flower ® is 
clustering and made up of a number of small white 
blossoms from a single knob. The fruit too is 
clustering, when the tree fruits well; for a number 
of fruits are formed from the same knob, giving an 
appearance like a honeycomb. ‘The fruit gets eaten 
by worms on the tree before it is ripe to a greater 
extent than that of medlar pear or wild pear, and 
yet it is much more astringent than any of these. 
The tree itself also gets worm-eaten, and so withers 
away as it ages; and the worm ° which infests it is a 
peculiar one, red and hairy. This tree bears fruit 
when it is quite young, that is as soon as it is three 
years old. In autumn, when it has shed its leaves, 
it immediately produces its winter-bud-like knob,’ 


SE Planes l62 92. 4 For construction cf. 3. 11. 3. 
5 7.e, inflorescence. CPlin aVin221 TNs By Ee 
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ém@dnxuiav ocav Hon SraoriKon, Kal Sua péver 
TOV xerpava. avaxavOov 8 éote Kal 7 oi Kal 
7 poeominn: gprovoy & exer evov omohimapor, 
doamep pry yepavopua, Tov 6€ xXpoay EavOov 
émidevKaivovta: Ta O€ yepavopva Tpaxyvy Kal 
péAava. TO 6é d€év6 pov evperyedes opbopves 
eUpvO wov TH Kop’ oXEOOV yap ws ent TO TOhD 
oT pofidoe.bes oXHpa Aap Paver KATO THY KOpMY, 
€av mz) TL euTrocion. TO O€ Evhov ore peov TUKVOY 
io xupov eUXpovv, pias 6é ov TOANAS pev ovee 
KATO Babous, é ioxupas dé Kal maxelas Kal wo- 
NEO pous Eyer. puerar dé kal amo pitns Kal amo 
Tapacm ados Kal aro OTE pMaT os" TOTOV dé Cnret 
aux pov EVUK HOD, prrofoov 8 év tovT@ Kal 
Svt@reOpov: ov piv adda Kal dvetar ev Tois 
Oper. 

XIII. “Idcov be TH puoer dév8pov ) KEpacos 
éore peyeber bey peya Kal yap eis TéTTAapas 
Kal elKOot TAXES éott © 8 opGodues opodpa: 
maX0S éé OoTE Kat dimnxuv THY mrepi pet pov amo 
THS pigns EXEL. purrov Oo GjLovov TO THS 
Heo mina)s o Ka pov o€ opodpa Kal TAXUTEPOD, 
OOTE TH x pore moppobey pavepov elvat TO dévdpov. 
pdovov oe Tiv NELOTHTA Kal TH Xpoav Kal TO 
maXOS djLovov prrvpa, d2 6 Kai Tas Kiotas && 
avToU ToLovoLW Gomep kal éx TOU TiS pudvpas. 
TEpLTrepuKE dé ovToSs ovTE opbopuns ouTe KUKNO 
KaT igov, aX érrKndov meptetrAne KaT@OEV AVO 


1 Saamep wh conj. Bod.; éamep ra Ald.; Sore 7a M. 

2 iedunv Ald.H.; kopuphy conj. Sch.; vertice G. 

3 Plin. 16. 125; ef. 16. 74; 17. 234. 

4 waxvtepoy: so quoted by Athen. 2. 34; mAardtepoy MSS. 
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which is glistening and swollen as though the tree 
were just about to burst into leaf, and this persists 
through the winter. The sorb, like the medlar, is 
thornless ; it has smooth rather shiny bark, (except 
when! the tree is old), which in colour is a whitish 
yellow ; but in old trees it is rough and black. The 
tree is of a good size, of erect growth and with well 
balanced foliage; for in general it assumes a cone- 
like shape as to its foliage,? unless something inter- 
feres. The wood is hard close strong and of a good 
colour; the roots are not numerous and do not run 
deep, but they are strong and thick and _ inde- 
structible. The tree grows from a root, from a piece 
torn off, or from seed, and seeks a cold moist position ; 
in such a position it is tenacious of life and hard to 
kill; however it also grows on mountains. 


Of bird-cherry, elder, willow. 

XIII. ? The kerasos (bird-cherry) is peculiar in 
character ; it is of great stature, growing as much as 
twenty-four cubits high; and it is of very erect 
growth ; as to thickness, it is as much as two cubits 
in circumference at the base. The leaves are like 
those of the medlar, but very tough and thicker,* so 
that the tree is conspicuous by its colour from a 
distance. ‘The bark 5 in smoothness colour and thick- 
ness is like that of the lime; wherefore men make 
their writing-cases © from it, as from the bark of that 
tree. 7This bark does not grow straight nor evenly 
all round the tree, but runs round it® in a spiral 

5 of. 4. 15. 1; Hesych. s.v. répacos. 

6 cf. 3. 10. 4; Ar. Vesp. 529. 

7 mepimépuke. . . wepimepunds : text as restored by Sch. and 
others, following U as closely as possible. 

8 repietAnpe conj. R. Const. 
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Tpooaryov, @omEp 1) Suarypapn TOV pudrov: Kal 
homuSopevos ovTos eKOEpETAL, EKELVOS é émiropios 
yiverat Kal ov dvvaTaL' pépos 8 avtod te Tov 
avrov Tpomov apaipetrar KaTa TaXOS oxeSopevov 
RemTOV ws av purnrov, TO d€ Novmrov T POO [LEVELY 
re Stvatat Kal o@ber TO dévépov @T AUTOS Tepe- 
mepuKos. TEpLarpoupevov 6é 6Tav Hora Too 
provod ouverpaiver Kal TOTE Thy Drypornta’ Kal 
oTav oO a) XUT@v at fovov 0 UroneTrS 
émipehaiveTar OOTEP pvkoo él iypacia, Kal may 
bmopverat TO devtép@ éTeL XeTev aos ar 
éxelvou Tay AeTTOTEPOS. TépuKe Kal To Evo 
Gpovov tals iol TO HrOLO OT PET TOS EMUTTOpEVOD" 
ral ot paBsor pvovrat TOV avToV TpoTrov evdus: 
Tovs dfous & avEavopevou oupBatver TOUS pev 
KaTH cel aTroAAVGOaL Tos 8 avw avEew. TOS 
Sdov ov wodvobov To SévSpov adr avoldoTepov 
TON THS airyetpov. modvppifov dé Kal em 
mohavoppilov OvK ayay b¢ maxvppitov: 7) e 
émtaT popt) Kal THs pt&ns Kal Tob provov TOU meph 
avr ny a) avr}. avOos dé NevKdv aries Kal peoTinyn 
dpovov, eK _buKpOv aay ovyKel evo Knpradces. 
0 6€ KapTos épvdpos Guovos SwooT Up TO OXIA, 
70 bé péeyebos 7) ALKOV Kvapos, TANV Tob Stoo Tvpov 
pev 6 TuUpny oKANPOS TOD Oé KEpPadooU padaKos. 
gvetar & Srov Kal 7 girvpa, To Sé€ bXov Srrov 
ToTamo Kal epudpa. 

Dvetat 58 cal 1) Akt wadtota Tap vdwp Kal 


1 Which is an ellipse, the segment of a cylinder: so Sch. 
explains. 


* éxeivos: t.e. lower down the trunk, where the spiral is 
less open. 3 énlromos: ef. 5.1. 12. 
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(which becomes closer as it gets higher up the tree) 
like the outline of the leaves! And this part of 
it can be stripped off by peeling, whereas with the 
other part? this is not possible and it has to be cut 
in short lengths. In the same manner part is 
removed by being split off in flakes as thin as a leaf, 
while the rest can be left and protects the tree, grow- 
ing about it as described. If the bark is stripped off 
when the tree is peeling, there is also at the time a 
discharge of the sap; further, when only the outside 
coat is stripped off, what remains turns black with a 
kind? of mucus-like moisture; and in the second 
year another coat grows to replace what is lost, but 
this is thinner. The wood in its fibres is like the 
bark, twisting spirally,° and the branches grow in 
the same manner from the first; and, as the tree 
grows, it comes to pass that the lower branches keep 
on perishing, while the upper ones increase. How- 
ever the whole tree is not much branched, but has 
far fewer branches than the black poplar. Its roots 
are numerous and shallow and not very thick; and 
there is a similar twisting of the root and of the bark 
which surrounds it. 6 The flower is white, like that 
of the pear and medlar, composed of a number of 
small blossoms arranged like a honeycomb. The 
fruit is red, like that of déospyros in shape, and in size 
it is as large as a bean. However the stone of the 
diospyros fruit is hard, while that of the bird-cherry 
is soft. The tree grows where the lime grows, and 
in general where there are rivers and damp places. 
7The elder also grows chiefly by water and in shady 


4 ¢onep conj. Sch.; rep MV; zws Ald.H. 
5 orpenras Edittépevoy conj. Sch.; orpent@ EAT TOMEV el U; 
otpemT@ EdiTTOpevm Ald. Sie Or 1 Wee He O AAhnoig ALGi5 Tteyily 
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’ lal lal >’ \ by \ \ > al 2 
év Tots oKlepois, ov py adda Kal EV TOLS jn 
lal als ’ > 
rowvTos: Oauvadses bé paBdos émetetous avéa- 
ol / > fo) > 
vomevats pméypt Ths puddoppotas Els pijKOS, ElTAa 
a \ teas n ie 
pera Tadta els Taxos: TO 6é tos TaV paBowy 
if € € / 
ov péya Mav GAA Kal pddioTa ws eEaTNXY: 
an rn lal 4 ee 
tov b& oTedeYGv TaXOs THY yepavdpvwv cov 
rn XN / 
mepixeparaias, provos dé Nelos NeTTOS KaTTUpOS" 
na rn / > 
vo 8é EdNov yadvov Kai Kodpov EnpavOev, ev- 
e f 
reprovny b€ eyov paraxyy, wate Su’ Grov Kal 
> ae \ \ 
KotdaltvecOar Tas paPdous, €& ov Kai Tas Bakty- 
an \ \ 2) \ 
plas mowotat tas Kovhas. EnpavOev dé taxXupov 
3 = f 
Kal aynpov éav Bpéxntat, Kav 9 ENOTLOMEVOV" 
ul / \ 
Nomilerar S€ avTopatov Enparvopevov. pifas de 
éyer peTewpous ov mroddas be ovdé peyddas. 
¢ ‘% , 
hurAov O€ TO prev KAO’ ExacTOV paraKov, TpO- 
n 7 Lal 
LNKES OS TO THS TAaTUPVAAOV Sadyns, petfov 
/ 
dé Kal mAaTUTEpoY Kal TepipepécTEpoy EK péecoU 
Kal KaTwOev, TO 8 AKpov eis EV waddOV TUVAKOV 
7 ’ by4 / \ sf a n: oe 
KUKL@ © &xXov Yapayyov: TO dé 6Xov, Tept eva 
picxyov Taydy Kal ivedn w@oav KNovioy TA meV 
” \ \ \ / \ / Ud 
évoev Ta O€ GVOEv KaTa yovu Kal cvbuvyiav Tepv- 
Kaot TOV dvdrAdrav SiéxovTa aT adAdjrar, Ev OE 
> BA lo) fi ¢ / \ x / 
€& adxpov Tod picyov. wumépvdpa dé Ta PUAXA 
eTLELK@S Kab yatva Kal capK@dn: pvAdoppoet 
\ n ef S vA ” v eR: < 
5é TOUTO OAor, dcdTrep HUANOV av TLS ElTOL TO OOD. 
éyovor 5€ Kal of KrOVES Of Vvéot ywovoerdh TWA. 
\ ? + ny > ca) lal cr 
To & dvOos evKOV Ex piKP@Y EVKOV TOANOY 


\ fol a 


émt TH Tod plaoxou axice. Knpi@des: evwdiav 





1 epikepadatas, some part of a ship’s prow: so Pollux. 
2 kamvpds conj. Sch.; «al mupods U (2); wat wuppds V; kat 
noupds M. 3 Sc. pith. 
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places, but likewise in places which are not of this 
character. It is shrubby, with annual branches which 
go on growing in length till the fall of the leaf, after 
which they increase in thickness. The branches do 
not grow to a very great height, about six cubits at 
most. The thickness of the stem of old trees is 
about that of the ‘helmet’! of a ship; the bark is 
smooth thin and brittle?; the wood is porous and 
light when dried, and has a soft heart-wood,? so that 
ae boughs are hollow right through, and men make 
of them thei light walking- sticks. When dried it is 
strong and dur. able if it is soaked, even if it is stripped 
of the bark; and it strips itself oe its own accord as it 
dries. The roots are shallow and neither numerous 
nor large. The single leaflet is soft and oblong, like 
the leaf of the ‘broad-leaved’ bay, but larger broader 
and rounder at the middle and base, though the tip 
narrows more to a point and is jagged+ all round. 
The whole leaf is composed of leaflets growing about 
a single thick fibrous stalk, as it were, to which they 
are attached at either side in pairs at each joint; 
and they are separate from one another, while one 
is attached to the tip of the stalk. The leaves are 
somewhat reddish porous and fleshy: the whole is 
shed in one piece ; wherefore one may consider the 
whole structure as a ‘leaf.’® The young twigs too 
have certain crooks® in them. The flower’ is white, 
made up of a number of small white blossoms 
attached to the point where the stalk divides, 
in form like a honeycomb, and it has the heavy 

4 yapayydy conj. R. Const. from G; mapayudv UMYV; 
omaoayuov Ald. Piero 13m. 

8 ywvoed; Us ?ywvi0ed9 ; G seems to have read yovaroesd7 ; 
Sch. considers the text defective or mutilated. 


7 of. 3. 12. Tn. 
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Se éyer Aerpr@dy emePapetav. éyer b6€ Kat Tov 
KapTOV Opotws Mpos Evi ploxp Taxel Botpvady 
Sé yiveras 5&8 KatarreTrawopevos péhas, @pos O€ 
dv dpdaxadns: peyéber 6€ pixp@ pweifwv opoBov 
iv typactav dé oivadn TH wer Kai Tas Xeipas 
rehevovpevor Bdmtovtar Kal Tas Kehards: ExXer de 
Kal Ta evTOs ongapoceldA THY orp. 

Ildpuspov 88 cal i) itéa cal modverdés 7) pev 

/ / a \ \ + I 
pérawa Kadovpérn TH TOV pdovoyv Exew pehava 
Kal powvtKxody, 7 O€ evKH TO RevKdv. KaAALOUS 
Sé gye Tas paBdous Kal ypnouwwrtépas els TO 
TArEKELY 1) eAaLVA, 7) O€ NEVKN KATTUPWTEPAS. ETTL 
Sé kal THs peratvns Kal THs AeuvKHS Evtov yévos 
puxpov Kal ovx éxov avEnow eis bros, WoTEp Kal 
ér GANWY TOUTO dévd par, olov KEOPOU otviKxos. 
kadrovat 8 of wept “Apxadiay ov« itéay adda 
érxixny 7o d&Spov: olovtas Oé, Bomrep EEXON, Kal 
KapTov exe avTIV yovtpLov. 

XIV. "Eotz 6€ ris wreréas S00 yévn, Kal TO ev 
dperTTEdea Kadeitar TO S€ wrEr€a Svahéper bE TO 
Oapvwdéctepov eivar Tv WTredéav evavEéctepov SE 
THY OpELTTENEAV. PUANOY Oe daYLOES TEPLKEYapAY- 
pévov Hovxh, mpounkéatepov dé Tod THs arriou, 





1 katanematvduevos con]. W.; Kal rer. VAI. 
lod ; 


2 kal... Bawrovta: I conj., following Scal., W., ete., but 
keeping closer to U: certain restoration perhaps impossible ; 
kal Tas Xelpas TeAclous avaBAdorer SE kal Tas Kepadras U ; xeElpas 
de TeAclous: avaBrAace? MV ; om. G. 

3 Plin, 16. 174 and 175. 
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fragrance of lilies. The fruit is in like manner 
attached to a single thick stalk, but in a cluster: 
as it becomes quite ripe,! it turns black, but when 
unripe it is like unripe grapes; in size the berry is a 
little larger than the seed of a vetch; the juice is 
like wine in appearance, and in it men bathe? their 
hands and heads when they are being initiated into 
the mysteries. The seeds inside the berry are like 
sesame. Ss 

3 The willow also grows by the water, and there 
are many kinds. There is that which is called 
the black willow* because its bark is black and 
red, and that which is called the white‘! from the 
colour of its bark. The black kind has boughs 
which are fairer and more serviceable for basket- 
work, while those of the white are more brittle.® 
There is a form both of the black and of the white 
which is small and does not grow to a height,—just 
as there are dwarf forms of other trees, such as 
prickly cedar and palm. The people of Arcadia 
call the tree® not ‘willow’ but helike: they believe, 
as was said,’ that it bears fruitful seed. 


Of elm, poplars, alder, [semyda, bladder-senna]. 


XIV. & Of the elm there are two kinds, of which 
one is called the ‘mountain elm,’ the other simply 
the ‘elm’: the difference is that the latter is 
shrubbier, while the mountain elm grows more 
vigorously. The leaf is undivided and_ slightly 
jagged, longer than that of the pear, but rough 


4 See Index. 

5 kamupwrépas conj. Sch.; «al mupwrépas U; xal muporépas 
MVAId. ef. 3. 13. 4. 

6 Sc. iréa generally. D BMr2s Se Plin. 16.72. 
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TPAXD oe ral ov retov. péya Oe TO Sévdpov Kal 
TO Oypet Kal TO peyebev. Tov & ovK« éate trept 
THY "ldonv ana om aviv" Tomrov 6& épudpov inet. 
TO 6€ Evhov EavOov Kal iaoxupov Kal evivov kab 
yMaxX pov" amav yap Kapota: Xpovrar oy avTe 
Kal pos Oupopara TORUTERT, Kal xNw@pov jev 
eUTonov Enpov b€ dvaTo“ov. aKaprrov O€ vopt- 
fovow, adr év tals KwpuKiot TO KOoppe Kal Onpl 
atta KaveToeon péper. Tas O€ KaxXpus tdlas 
laxes Tod peToT@pov ToAAaS Kal puKpas Kab 
peraivas, év d€ Tails GANAS pats ovK érré- 
OKETTAL 

“H 6€ XevKN Kal 7 alryetpos povoevors, opbogun 
dé apwper, Tay aK poTepov TOAD Kal peavorepov 
Kal NevoTepov a alyerpos, 70 é€ oXHpa TOV purr 
TapopLoltov. OfLoLov oe kal To Evo TE [VO MeEvOV 
TH NevKdTnTL. Kkaptov 6 ovdétepov ToUTwY OvbE 
avOos é exe doKel. 

H KepKis 6é Tapopowov TH AEVKN Kal TO peyeBe 
Kal TO TOS Krabous eTLNEVKOUS EXEL" TO 6é 
$UrRov Kurraoes pe ayovioy dé éx Tod aXXo, 
THY Oe pba T™ popnken Kal eis 0&0 ovvijKoucay" 7 
dé Xpopare axedov bmotov TO Umtiov Kab TO 
T paves: Hox be 7 poonpTnpevov paKkp® Kal 
AeTTO, St 6 Kat ovK opOov GAN eyKexhipievov. 
provov éé TpaXvTEpoV THS AevKNS cal peadNov 
UTONET POV, BaTEP O Tis ax pasos. dxapTov oé. 

Movoyevés 5é kal  KrjOpa: pice S& Kal 





yAlaxpoy conj. St.; aioxpév Ald. H. ef. 5. 3. 4. 
Chaomomer 
cf. 7d bvdaK@des TOOTH, 3. 7.33 2.8. 8n.;3 9.1. 2 


Ow uw 
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rather than smooth. The tree is large, being both 
tall and wide-spreading. It is not common about 
Ida, but rare, and likes wet ground. The wood is 
yellow strong fibrous and tough!; for it is all heart. 
Men use it for expensive doors?: it is easy to cut 
when it is green, but difficult when it is dry. The 
tree is thought to bear no fruit, but in the ¢ wallets ’8 
it produces its gum and certain creatures like gnats ; 
and it has in autumn its peculiar ‘winter-buds’ 4 
which are numerous small and black, but these have 
not been observed at other seasens. 

The abele and the black poplar have each but a 
single kind: both are of erect growth, but the black 
poplar is much taller and of more open growth, and 
is smoother, while the shape of its leaves is similar 
to those of the other. The wood also of both, when 
cut, is much the same in whiteness. Neither of 
these trees appears to have fruit or flower.® 

The aspen is a tree resembling the abele both in 
size and in having whitish branches, but the leaf 
is ivy-like: while however it is otherwise without 
angles, its one angular® projection is long and 
narrows to a sharp point: in colour the upper and 
under sides are much alike. The leaf is attached 
to a long thin stalk: wherefore the leaf is not set 
straight, but has a droop.’ The bark of the abele 
is rougher and more scaly, like that of the wild pear, 
and it bears no fruit. 

The alder also has but one form: in growth it is 


4 «axpus, here probably a gall, mistaken for winter-bud. 

5 cf., however, 3. 3. 4; 4. 10. 2, where T. seems to follow a 
different authority. 

8 Supply yoviay from ayériov. 

? éyxexAtuwevoy ; sc, is not in line with the stalk. 
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6pbopves, EUrAov 8 EXOV paraKov Kab évTep@vny 
parakny, wate Ov Gov Kothaives Pat Tas NeTT AS 
paBdous. pvdrov & Gporov arte, may pelCov 
Kal lywdéatepov. Ttpaxvprowoy dé Kal o Protos 
érwbev épuOpcs, dv 0 Kal Barre Ta d€ppata. 
pitas dé émemodaious ... ipAtecov dadvns. pvetat 
dé ev Trois Epvdpors GAACHL 8 ovdapod. 

[Snuvoa dé 70 ev purrov eyvet Gpovoy 77) 
Hepovxy Kadoupern Kapug Tray pKp@ TTEvoTE- 
pov, Tov Protov dé TrorKtdov, Evhov de ehad pov 
xpnouov o& eis Baxtnpias povov eis GAO OE 
ovoév. 

‘H 8 xodutéa eyes TO ev PUAXOV eyyds Tod 
Ths itéas, worvotov dé Kal Tmokvg@udrov Kal TO 
SévSpov SAws péeyar Tov bé Kaprrov édXoBor, 
Kabamep Ta XEdpoTTa: AoBois yap WAaTéoL Kal 
ov oTEvols TO OTEpHaTLOV TO evoy puKpoV Kal Ov 
peeya: oKAnpov Sé peTplos OvK aya: ovoe TONU- 
KApTOV | OS Kara péyebos. | omaviov 6€ TO év 
AoBots exe TOV KapTOV: OALya yap ToOLaDTAa TOV 
dévdpov. | 

XV. ‘H 6é “Hpakrewtiny xaptva—dioe yap 
Kal TOUT dyptov TH Te pundéy 7 pon TOAD 
xelpo yiverOat <)> TOV jpépwv TOV KapTOV, Kal 
TO Ovvacbat yYetm@vas Urrohépery Kal TH OND 
gvecOar Kata Ta bpn Kal ToAVKapTOY ev ToS 
b] / ” \ lal \ an > \ 
dpetotss ETL O€ TO pNde oTEAeY@des GAA Gap- 


| Part of the description of the flower, and perhaps of the 
fruit, seems to be missing. Sch. 

2 of. 4.8.1; but in 1. 4. 3 the alder is classed with ‘am- 
phibious’ trees, and in 3. 3. 1 with ‘ trees of the plain.’ 

3 Betulam, G from Plin. 16, 74. 
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also erect, and it has soft wood and a soft heart-wood, 
so that the slender boughs are hollow throughout. 
The leaf is like that of the pear, but larger and 
more fibrous. It has rough bark, which on the inner 
side is red: wherefore it is used for dyeing hides. 
It has shallow roots...1! the flower is as large as 
that of the bay. It grows in wet places? and 
nowhere else. 

The semyda® has a leaf like that of the tree called 
the ‘ Persian nut’ (walnut), but it is rather narrower : 
the bark is variegated and the wood light: it is only 
of use for making walking-sticks and for no other 
purpose. 

The bladder-senna* has a leaf near that of the 
willow, but is many-branched and has much foliage ; 
and the tree altogether is a large one. The fruit is 
in a pod, as in leguminous plants: the pods in fact 
are broad rather than narrow, and the seed in them 
is comparatively small, and is moderately hard, but 
not so very hard. For its size the tree does not 
bear much fruit. It is uncommon to have the fruit 
in a pod; in fact there are few such trees. 


Of jilbert, terebinth, box, krataigos. 


XV. The filbert is also naturally a wild tree, in that 
its fruit is little, if at all, inferior to that of the tree 
in cultivation, that it can stand winter, that it grows 
commonly on the mountains, and that it bears 
abundance of fruit in mountain regions ® ; also because 
it does not make a trunk, but is shrubby with 

4 Sch. remarks that the description of xoAuréa is out of 
place: cf. 3.17.2. W. thinks the whole section spurious. 
The antitheses in the latter part suggest a different context, 
in which xoAvtéa was described by comparison with some 
other tree. 5 dpetors conj. W.; popais Ald. 
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vades elvar paBdos dvev pacxadrdv Kab avolors 
paxpais S€ Kal maxelaus évias*—ov pyy ara 
xa eEnpepodrar. Siadopay S& exes TO Tov 
\ > / / \ lal XN f- 
kaptrov amobioovar Bedtiw Kai petCov TO PUAOY 
Keyapaypevov 6 aphoiv: OmoLoTaTOY TO THS 
cdjOpas, TAY TratTvTepoy Kal avTo TO dévdpov 
peifov. Kaptyu@tepov 8 alel yiveTar KaTa- 
KoTTOuevoy Tas paBdous. yévn bé dvo0 apdoiv: 
ai piv yap otpoyyvrov ai 5é mpdpuaxpov dépovet 
To Kdpvov: éxdreuxdtepov b€ TO TOY Huépov. Kat 
KaNNKapTE: uddLaTa y ev TOs epvdpots. €EN- 
pepodtar S¢ TA dypia petapuTevdpeva. pdovov 
& éyet Aelov émrumoXacov ewTOv AuTrapov Ldiws 
oTuypas NevKas Eyota ev aiT@: TO bé Evrov 
opddpa yrlaoxpov, woTe Kal TA NeTTA Tavu paB- 
Sia mepidorricavtes Kavéa Trotodcl, Kal Ta TAaXéa 
8¢ catakicavtes. yer dé Kal évtepr@vny Nem THY 
EavOnv, 4% Kxothaivetat. tdsov & adtav TO TeEpt 
Tov tovrov, WomTeEp ElTomeV. 

Tis 8& reputvOov 7d pev dppev TO de OAAV. TO 
pep odv appev cdixaptor, d¢ d Kal KaXodoww dppev" 
Tov é Onrecdov 1 pwev epvOpov evOds éper Tov 
KapTov iAiKov dakov ameTTov, 7 5é x%doEpOY 
évéykaca peta TavTa épuvOpaiver, Kal dua TH 
aurékw meTaivovca TO éoxXaTov Tote’ pédava, 
péyebos WAiKov KUapov, pyntiwedn Sé Kal Ouw- 
déotepov. éore dé TO dévdpov Tepl pev THY “Idnv 
kal Maxedoviay Bpayd Oapuvedes eotpappévor, 
mept b€ Aapacxov Ths Yupias péya Kal monrv 
Kal Kadov: pos yap TL hacw eivat Tappertov 

I cfaOr LD. 2a12. 6. 2 cf. Geop. 10. 68. 
3 Aeoy conj. W.; mAcov UMVAId. 
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unbranched stems without knots; though some of 
these are long and stout. Nevertheless it also submits 
to cultivation. The cultivated form differs in produc- 
ing better fruit and larger leaves; in both forms the 
leaf has a jagged edge: the leaf of the alder most 
closely resembles it, but is broader, and the tree itself 
is bigger. |The filbert is always more fruitful if it 
has its slender boughs cut off. * There are two kinds 
of each sort; some have a round, others an oblong 
nut ; that of the cultivated tree is paler, and it fruits 
best in damp places. The wild tree becomes 
cultivated by being transplanted. Its bark is smooth,? 
consisting of one layer, thin glossy and with peculiar 
white blotches on it. The wood is extremely tough, 
so that men make baskets even of the quite thin 
twigs, having stripped them of their bark, and of 
the stout ones when they have whittled them. Also 
it has a small amount of yellow heart-wood, which 
makes‘the branches hollow. Peculiar to these trees 
is the matter of the catkin, as we mentioned.’ 

6 The terebinth has a ‘male’ and a ‘ female’ form. 
The ‘male’ is barren, which is why it is called 
‘male’; the fruit of one of the ‘female’ forms is 
red from the first and as large as an unripe’ lentil; 
the other produces a green fruit which subsequently 
turns red, and, ripening at the same time as the 
grapes, becomes eventually black and is as large as a 
bean, but resinous and somewhat aromatic. About 
Ida and in Macedonia the tree is low shrubby and 
twisted, but in the Syrian Damascus, where it 
abounds, it is tall and handsome; indeed they say 


4% Ald.H.; 7 W. with U. ef. 3. 13. 4. 
2 da fa oe 6 Plin. 13. 54. 


7 «al before &rentoy om. St. 
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4 tepuivOwv, adro 8 ovdev mepuKeval. _Edrov dé 
yer yaloxpov Kal pitas iayupas kata Babovs, 
Kal TO OXov avwreOpov: avGos bé Gpotoy TO THS 
éddas, TH xpwpate bé epvOpdv. pvddov, Tepl 
&va ployov Trew Sapvoeidh Kata cvtuyiay, 
domep Kal To THS olns’ Kal TO €E axpou TepiTTOV" 
Ti eyyovidtepov THs olns Kal Sapvoerdectepov 
dé KvKho Kal Memapoy amav apa TH KapTO. 
fhéper S& Kal kwpux@dy Twa Kotha, Kabdtep 1) 
mreréa, ev ols Onpidia eyyiyveta KovwTroeloy: 
eyyiyverar S€ Te Kal pytiw@des ev TovTOLS Kal 
yMaxpov ov pany évOedrév ye 1) pyntivy oUANE- 
yeTat GAN amd Tov Evrov. Oo Se KapTOs oUK 
adinat pyntivns wAHOos, GAXA TpocéxeTar pev 
tais xepol, Kav py TAVOR weTa Thy cUAOYHY 
ouvéyerat' mAvvopmevos b€ 6 peY REvKOS Kal 
den TOS ETLTNEL, 0 € péAas UdioTaTal. 

5 “H 8 mvfos peyéOe pev ov peyarn, TO bé 
pvAdov Gporoy exer puppive. vera O ev Tots 
apuxypots Toros Kal Tpayéou Kal yap Ta Kitwpa 
TOLOUTOV, OV 1) TAELaTN yiveTat: wuxpds Sé Kal 
0 “Odupros 0 Makedovixds: cal yap évtavda 
yiveTat mAnVY ov peyarn: peyloTn b€ Kal Kanr- 
iotn ev Kupve: Kal yap evpnxers Kal maxos 
éxoveat ToAv Tapa Tas dddNas. 8 6 Kal TO 
Mert OVX 15U OCov THs TvEOV. 


1 rAelw: Sc. pvAAa, in loose apposition to @dAAov. Ap- 


parently the leaf is said to resemble that of oY in its compo- 
site structure, but that of the bay in shape: ef. 3. 12. 7. 

2 Gray &ua conj. W.; dua dray UAId. 

3 cf. 2. 8.3; 3.7.3; 3.14.1. Kxwpuxddy conj. R. Const.; 
copvddn Ald.; kwpvedn H.; rapvdédn mBas. 
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that there is a certain hill which is covered with 
terebinths, though nothing else grows on it. It has 
tough wood and strong roots which run deep, and the 
tree as a whole is impossible to destroy. The flower 
is like that of the olive, but red in colour. The leaf 
is made up of a number of leaflets,! like bay leaves, 
attached in pairs to a single leaf-stalk. So far it 
resembles the leaf of the sorb; there is also the 
extra leaflet at the tip: but the leaf is more angular 
than that of the sorb, and the edge resembles 
more the leaf of the bay; the leaf is glossy all 
over,” as is the fruit. It bears also some hollow 
bag-like ® growths, like the elm, in which are found 
little creatures like gnats; and resinous sticky 
matter is found also in these bags; but the resin is 
gathered from the wood and not from these. The 
fruit does not discharge much resin, but it clings to 
the hands, and, if it is not washed after gathering, it 
all sticks together ; if it is washed, the part which is 
white and unripe floats,! but the black part sinks. 

The box is not a large tree, and it has a leaf like 
that of the myrtle. It grows in cold rough places ; 
for of this character is Cytora,> where it is most 
abundant. ‘The Macedonian Olympus is also a cold 
region; °for there too it grows, though not to a 
great size. It is largest and fairest in Corsica,’ 
where the tree grows taller and stouter than anywhere 
else; wherefore the honey there is not sweet, as it 
smells of the box. 

4 émimdet conj. R. Const. from G 3 émt wAcfov Ald.; ém mre? 
(erased) U. 

5 cf. Cytore buxifer, Catull. 4. 13; Plin. 16. 70. 

Betsy Weak 

7 Kipym conj. R. Const. from Plin. /.c.; Kuphyw: U; Kuphyy 
Ald, 
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TlAjOer S€ word Kpatauyos coTW, ot be Kpa- 
ravydva Kadobow: exer be 70 pev pUAov BpoLvov 
peortrAy TeTavov, THY petlov EXELVOU KL Tatv- 
Tepov i) TpopnKeaTEpov, TOV be AXapaymoy ove 
éyov waTrep exelvo. yiverat be TO d€v6 pov ouTe 
peya Nay ovTEe Taxv’ TO dé Evov mourthov 
iaxupov EavOov' exev 6é provov delov Cpovov 
peotrinn’ povoppifov & eis Babos @s emt TO TOV. 
kaptov 8 éxyer otpoyyvAov WAtKoy oO KOTLVOS" 
memrawwdomevos b€ EavOvverar kat émipedatvetac 
Kata 5&€ THY yedoww Kal TOV YUAOV peo TLUN@OES* 
Sudmep olov aypia peotihn Sokerev ay eivat. 
povoetdes 6 Kal od« Exov Siadhopas. 

XVI. ‘O 8 mptvos dvAXOV pev Exer SpuBdes, 
Zratrov é cal éraxavOifov, Tov S€ Provoy Aeto- 
tepov Spuvds. avto bé 70 dévdpov péya, Kabarrep 
# Spds, eav éyn ToTov Kat édados: Evrov oe 
muxvov Kal tayupov: Babvpprfov dé érecxas Kal 
modvppitov. Kaprrov o€ éyer Badavedn: puiKpa 
5é 4) Badavos: TepixatadapBaver dé 6 véos TOV 
évov: dé yap temaiver, dv 0 Kat dSipopety Twés 
hac. épe 5 Tapa tiv Bddavov Kai KoKKov 
Twa owixoov: laxec O€ Kal ikiav Kat bdéap- 
@ote évioTe cupBaiver tétTapas Gua KapTovs 
éyewy avTov, Ovo pév Tovs EavTod dvo & adXous 
Tov Te THS tElas Kal Tov Tod bpéapos. Kal THV 





1 Quoted by Athen. 2. 34; cf. Plin. 16. 120; 26. 99; 
27. 62 and 63. 

* reravéy: cf. 3.11. 1; 3.12. 5. Athen., U.c., has tera- 
Mévov. 

3 éxetvo Athen, l.c.; kaxetvo Ald. 

4 tavddy before icxupdy Athen. J.c. 
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1 The krataigos is avery common tree; some call it 
kralaigon. It has a smooth? leaf like that of the 
medlar, but longer, and its breadth is greater than 
its length, while the edge is not jagged like that3 
of the medlar. The tree does not grow very tall or 
thick; its wood is mottled strong and brown‘; it 
has a smooth bark like that of the medlar; it has 
generally a single root, which runs deep. The fruit 
is round and as large as that of the wild olive; as 
it ripens it turns brown and black; in taste and 
flavour it is like that of the medlar; wherefore this 
might seem to be a sort of wild form of that tree.® 
There is only one form of it and it shews no 
variation. 


Of certain other oaks, arbutus, andrachne, wig-tree. 


XVI. The kermes-oak’ has a leaf like that of the 
oak, but smallerand spinous, while its bark is smoother 
than that of the oak. The tree itself is large, like 
the oak, if it has space and root-room; the wood is 
close and strong ; it roots fairly deep and it has many 
roots. The fruit is like an acorn, but the kermes- 
oak’s acorn is small; the new one overtakes that of 
last year, for it ripens late.° Wherefore some say 
that it bears twice. Besides the acorn it bears a kind 
of scarlet berry !°; it also has oak-mistletoe™ and 
mistletoe ; so that sometimes it happens that it has 
four fruits on it at once, two which are its own and 
two others, namely those of the oak-mistletoe ' and 


5 «étiwos Athen. l.c.; «édtiuos UMVAId. 

6 weontAn added from Athen. /.c. 

ef 3. Je oe (ois Be Kay 9 of. 3. 4. 1, 4 and 6. 
10 Plin. 16. 32; Simon. ap. Plut. Theseus 17, 

Be OES PEA EM le 
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pev iEtav péper éx Tov mpos Boppav, To b€ bpéap 
€k TOV TPOS peony Bpiar. 

Oi 6é mepl "Apeadiav dévépov Tt opinaka 
Kadovow, 6 eoTw djLovov TO Tpive, Ta dé hvAXNa 
ovK aKavOady é exer aXn’ dmanérepa Kal Baburepa 
ral Suapopas éyovTa etous: ovo’ TO Evdov 
W@aoTTEp €KElvO oTepeov Kal TUKVOV, GANA Kal 
panraxov év Tats épyactats. 

s ©) be Kadovaw ob "ApKades pedrodpu | Toavoe 
eXet THY piow os peev amas elmeiy ava pécov 
mpivou Kab Spuds eat Kat Evtot ve UT ohapPBa- 
youow €ivat Ofpuy mpivov by 0 Kal étrov fu) 
pverar m™pivos TOUT® XpOvrac Tpos Tas dpagas 
Kal TA TOLADTA, xabamep ol Trept Aaxedaipova cal 
’Hreiav. Kxarovdor dé of ye Awprets Kal aptav TO 
dévOpov" gots € padaxwrepov Kev Kal pavorepov 
Tov qTpivou, o KAN poTEpov d€ Kal TUKVOTEPOV THS 
Spuos” Kal 70 XPGpa proicbevtos TOU EvNov 
AevKoTepovy fev TOU mpivou, olverroTepov &é Tis 
Spuos’ Ta be purra T poo éorKe bev apdow, éyer 
dé Met Seo jee 7 @S Tm pivos eNaT TO dé 3) y) @s dpus* 
Kal TOV Kapmov TOD pev mpivov KaTa peyeBos 
éXaTTw Tals éhaxioras dé Baravors igov, Kal 
yAuKUTEpoy pév TOU mpivou T LK pOTEPOY dé Tips 
Spvos. karodor 8é Twes TOV pev Tob mpivou Kal 
Tov TavTNS KapTOoV aKUAOV, TOY dé THS Spuds 
Bddavov. pytpav 6é exer pavepwrtépav » 0 
Tpivos: Kat 1) ev hedrdodpus ToravTnyv Twa exee 
dvow. 





1 Plin. 16. 19. See Index. 
2 Baditepa MSS.; ed6dTepa conj. Dalec. 
3 Plin. lic. See Index. 
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of the mistletoe. It produces the oak-mistletoe on 
the north side and the mistletoe on the south. 

The Arcadians have a tree which they call smélax 1 
(holm-oak), which resembles the kermes-oak, but 
has not spinous leaves, its leaves being softer and 
longer? and differing in several other ways. Nor 
is the wood hard and close like that of the kermes- 
oak, but quite soft to work. 

The tree which the Arcadians call ‘cork-oak’ 2 
(holm-oak) has this character :—to put it generally, 
it is between the kermes-oak and the oak; and some 
suppose it to be the ‘ female ’ kermes-oak ; wherefore, 
where the kermes-oak does not grow, they use this 
tree for their carts and such-like purposes; for instance 
it is so used by the peoples of Lacedaemon and Elis. 
The Dorians also call the tree aria.4 Its wood is softer 
and less compact than that of the kermes-oak, but 
harder and closer than that of the oak. When it is 
barked,® the colour of the wood is paler than that of 
the kermes-oak, but redder than that of the oak. 
The leaves resemble those of -both trees, but they 
are somewhat large, if we consider the tree as a 
kermes-oak, and somewhat small if we regard it as 
anoak. The fruit is smaller in size than that of the 
kermes-oak, and equal to the smallest acorns; it is 
sweeter than that of the kermes-oak, bitterer than 
that of the oak. Some call the fruit of the kermes- 
oak and of the aria ‘mast, ° keeping the name 
‘acorn’ for the fruit of the oak. It has a core which 
is more obyious than in kermes-oak. Such is the 
character of the ‘ cork-oak.’ 


4 Already described ; cf. 3. 4. 2; 3. 17. 1. 
> of. Paus. Arcadia, 8. 12. 
8 axvaov: ef. Hom. Od. 10. 242. 
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/ / \ 
‘H 8€ Kopapos, ) TO peuaixvrov dépovea TO 
5) A ? \ \ > BA / \ be Xx \ 
ESHdipov, EoTL pev OVK ayaV péeya, TOV O€ proLoV 
/ / X \ uA 
éyer NeTTOV pev Tapopolov pupiky, TO de PurAROV 
> lal x fal 
petakv mpivov Kal dadvys. avOet de rob Uvave- 
n J > \ nr /, 
apia@vos: Ta O€ dvOn TéepuKEY ATO [Las KpEeudoTpas 
’ > Bla 60 \ 6e \ iva 4 
er axpov Botpvdovy tHv de poppyy ExacTov 
¢ / \ n / \ 
EOTLY OfLOLOY pUPT@ TpounKEeL Kal TH peryeOer de 
a \ las A 
ayedov THALKODTOV: aduAXAov O€ Kal KotNOV WaTrEp 
/ \ VA 
@ov ékKeKoNampéevoy TO aToMa O€ avewypevor" 
¢ 4 /, 
étav © amavOnan, Kat 1) Tpocpuvats TeTpUTNTAL, 
\ > 2) lel \ \ [v4 / 6 
TO © aravOjcay NeTTOV Kal WaoTTEp ThoVdUXOS 
t ¢ \ \ 
mepl dtpaxtov 7 Kapveros Awpikos: 0 O€ Kapmos 
a ¢ , nr rE 
EVLAUT@ mevaivetal, BGP dua cvpPBaiver TOOTOV 
T éyew Kal Tov Erepov avOety. 

Ilapépmotov d€ TO pUAXOV Kal 7 avdpayArAn EexeEt 
an / be @ > + / 2 \ be \ 
TO Komap@, pméeyeVos ovK ayav péya: TOV dé droLov 

rn x 
Relov EXEL KaL Teptppnyvipevov: Kaprov 8 éexee 
nr Lf 
SmoLov TH KOpapo. 
“Opotov 8 éotl tovtows TO PUANOV Kal TO THS 
4 . a be 6é 8 f 18 Nay oF 
KoxKvyéas? TO b€ dévOpov juxpov. idsov dé exer 
fal / an s 
TO exTamTova0al TOV KapToV: TODTO yap ovs 
yd © \ > ’ oo , A \ 
ep’ évos aknKkoamev Adrov Sévdpou. TAUVTA [LEV 
iZ / , 
ovV KOWOTEpA TAELOTL YOpPaLs Kal TOTFOLS. 





1 Plin, 15. 98 and 99; Diose. 1. 122. 2 October, 

5 exrexorauuevoy MV, cf. Arist. H.A. 6.35 éyxexoAaumevov 
UAId. felt, ile, G3, Sh 

> xdpvetos, an unknown word, probably corrupt; «lovos 


Awpixod conj. Sch., ‘drum of a Doric column.’ cf. Athen. 
5. 39, : 
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1The arbutus, which produces the edible fruit 
called memaikylon, is not a very large tree ; its bark is 
thin and like that of the tamarisk, the leaf is between 
that of the kermes-oak and that of the bay. It 
blooms in the month Pyanepsion?; the flowers grow 
in clusters at the end of the boughs from a single 
attachment; in shape each of them is like an oblong 
myrtle flower and it is of about the same size; it has 
no petals, but forms a cup like an empty eggshell,? 
and the mouth is open: when the flower drops off, 
there is a hole* also through the part by which 
it is attached, and the fallen flower is delicate and 
like a whorl on a spindle or a Doric karneios.6 The 
fruit takes a year to ripen, so that it comes to pass 
that this and the new flower are on the tree 
together. 

6 The andrachne has a leaf like that of the arbutus 
and is not a very large tree; the bark is smooth? 
and cracked,§ the fruit is like that of the arbutus. 

The leaf of the wig-tree® is also like that of 
the last named tree, but it is a small tree. Peculiar 
to it is the fact that the fruit passes into down!?: 
we have not heard of such a thing in any other 
tree. These trees are found in a good many 
positions and regions. 


SSPlin. 13: 120. 

7 relov conj. Sch.; Aevedy UAld. In Pletho’s excerpt the 
passage has Aefov, and Plin., /.c., evidently read Aevov. 

8 repippnyvimevov. Plin., U.c., seems to have read mepimy- 
yvipevov. cf. 1.5.2; 9. 4. 3. 

9 Plin. 13. 121. xoxxvyéas conj. Sch. after Plin. .c., ef. 
Hesych. 8.v. xexkoxvyouérny; xorxoundéas U; Koxkuunréas 
P, Ald. ; : 

19 éemammotcba: fructum amittere lanugine Plin. lc. ef. 
6. 8. 4. 
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XVII. “Evia 8é iS1aTepa, kabdrrep Kal 0 perros: 
yiveras pev ev Tuppyvia, To 5é bévdpov earl ote- 
Dex BSes pev Kal oduyoxrabov, eVunces O EertecKas 
kar ebavkés: Edrov iayupov: Tov bé ProLov TaXdY 
opbdpa Kal KaTappnyvUpeEvor, HaTeEp 0 THs TiTVOS, 
Try KaTa pelo. To dé dvArOV GpoLtov Tails 
perias mayd mpounkéctepov' ovK aeipuddov 
GrAXd durdgoBorodyv. Kaprov 6é [aiei] péper 
Baravnpov bporov TH apia. Teptatpodcr dé Tov 
prov Kat hace deiy mavta adpaspeiv, et O€ fn 
xelpov yiverar TO Sévdpov: éEavardnpodtar 6é 
mad oyedor év TpLow ETECLW. 

"Idov O€ Kal 4 KoXovTEa Trepl Atmdpav: dévdpov 
pev evpéeyeDes, Tov dé Kaptov déper ev RoBois 
HALKOV hakor, Os Tlaiver Ta TpORaTa OavpacTas. 
vera 6 ato orréppatos Kal €x THs TOV TpOBa- 
TOV KOTPOU KadAALTTA. Opa de THS HuTetas dua 
"Aperovpe Svopéve dei dé hutevew TpoBpéyovtas 
dtav in Svadintar €v TO VOaTr. GvArov & Eyer 
mapopotov tyre.  BAractdver Sé TO TMpeToV 
poovodues emt én pddrota Tpia év ols Kal Tas 
Baxtnpias téuvovor: Soxovor yap elvat Kadai: 
Kal édv Tis KONOVTH aTroOVHnTKEL’ Kal yap aTra- 
paBracroy éatw: eita oxiferar Kal atrodev- 
Spodtat TO TETAPT ETEL. 


- 


Plin. 16. 34. 

Tuppnvia conj. R. Const.; muppynvlac UMV; wuppnvla Ald. 
aie) must be corrupt : probably repeated from defi@uadoyr. 
Badavnpdy conj. Sch.; Badravidopoy UMVAId. 

apt conj. R. Const. from G ; aypia PAMVAId.; aypla: U. 
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Of cork-oak, kolutea, koloitia, and of certain other trees 
pecuhar to particular localities. 

XVII. !Some however are more local, such as the 
cork-oak : this occurs in Tyrrhenia?; itis a tree with 
a distinct trunk and few branches, and is fairly tall 
and of vigorous growth. The wood is strong, the 
bark very thick and cracked, like that of the Aleppo 
pine, save that the cracks are larger. The leaf is 
like that of the manna-ash, thick and somewhat 
oblong. The tree is not evergreen but deciduous. 
It has always? an acorn-like‘ fruit like that of 
the aria® (holm-oak). They strip off the bark,® and 
they say that it should all be removed,’ otherwise 
the tree deteriorates: it is renewed again in about 
three years. 

The kolutea® too is a local tree, occurring in the 
Lipari islands. It is a tree of good size, and bears 
its fruit, which is as large as a lentil, in pods; this 
fattens sheep wonderfully. It grows from seed, and 
also grows very well from sheep-droppings. The 
time for sowing it is the setting of Arcturus; and 
one should first soak the seed and sow it when it is 
already sprouting in the water. It has a leaf like 
telis® (fenugreek). At first it grows for about three 
years with a single stem, and in this period men cut 
their walking-sticks from it; for it seems that it 
makes excellent ones. And, if the top is cut off 
during this period, it dies, for it makes no side- 
shoots. After this period it divides, and in the 
fourth year develops into a tree. 

SRC fmle Se 2e A LOmlase Elite lj u234. 

7 &@atpeiv conj. Coraés ; diatpetv P,Ald. 
ep. 11.2% 3, 17-3. 
thaet conj. R. Const. from G, faeno graeco ; tikes UMV; 
rbAy Ald. 
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fal / 
‘H 8é cept tHv “dv, tv Kadovor KoXotTiap, 
/ aQ/ > 4b be 6e \ > DO \ 
Erepov eidos éatuv, Oapvoedes de Kal of@des Kat 
yA 4 rN: 
Tohupdoyarov, omavioy 6é, ob modu: exer Oe 
I \ 
pvrrov dadpvoedés TAaTUPUAROY Oadvys, TAHY 
n a / 
otpoyyvrwrtepov Kal peifov wa’ buovov patvecOat 
a n Si Lf \ , 
TO THS MTEAAs, TpounKkértepov O€, THY KXpoav 
emt Oatepa \VNoepov émicbev S€ émridevKatvoyv, Kal 
3 n a a \ 
morvivoy éx tov dmicbev Tals NeTTAIs iol Ex TE 
a n n \ 
Ths paxews Kal petaEd TOY TAEUpoELdaY amo 
Ths péons KaTatewovodv: prowov 6 ov Retov 
9 poh \ a > Va \ \ U, \ 
GX olov Tov THs apTédov: TO Oé€ Evdov oxANPOV 
\ , Ru \ > / \ \ 
Kal muKvov: pitas dé émimodatovs Kal eTTTAS 
\ \ b \ ? 3. f \ % / 
Kal pavas ovras & éviote, Kal EavOas chodpa. 
\ i > ” \ > \ ” \ \ 
kapTov S& ovK éxew hacly ovde avOos: tHv Oé 
Kopuvadn KadxXpvv Kal Tods dfOadpods TOvs Tapa 
\ 4 / / \ \ \ 
Ta vAAA Neiouvs oPodpa Kat AuTapovs Kal 
AevKods TO cyHpaTe bE Kaxpvwdets: AtroKoTrév SE 
Kal érixavbev Tapadpvetat kal avaBracTavet. 
“TES be \ 10 \ \ \ 5) ? i se 
ta 6€ kal Tade Ta Tepl THY “Idnv éotiv, otov 
7 ? 4 fo 
H te AreEdvdpera Kadovupévn Sddvyn Kal cvKH TLS 
Kal dpredos. THS mev odv Sapvys ev TOUT@ TO 
(dtov, OTL emupvANCKapTOY éoTLY, WoTEP Kal 1) 
/ 4 
KevTpomUppivn appoTepas yap Tov KapToV ex- 
oval €K THS paxews TOV PUAXOV. 
‘A 6e xe) A) DO Ni \ > e ’ 
€ ovki Oauvades pev Kal ovy vvyydopv, 
id 3. lA al 
maxos © éyov woTe Kal THXUAIoV civaL THY TeEpi- 
bay \ / 
petpov' TO O€ EvNov érecTpappevov yAiaxpov" 
/ \ lal 
KaTobev pev detov Kal avofov advwbev Sé Tepi- 


1 koAorriay (? koAo:réeav) U. cf. 1. 11. 2; 3. 17. 2. Which- 
ever spelling is correct should probably be adopted in all 
three places. 2icf. sells 
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The tree found about Mount Ida, called koloitia, 
is a distinct kind and is shrubby and branching with 
many boughs; but it is rather rare. It has a leaf 
like that of the ‘broad-leaved’ bay,? but rounder 
and larger, so that it looks like that of the elm, 
but it is more oblong: the colour on both sides is 
green, but the base is whitish; in this part it is 
very fibrous, because of its fine fibres which spring 
partly from the midrib,*? partly between the ribs + 
(so to call them) which run out from the midrib. 
The bark is not smooth but like that of the vine; 
the wood is hard and close, the roots are shallow 
slender and spreading, (though sometimes they are 
compact), and they are very yellow. They say that 
this shrub has no fruit nor flower, but has its knobby 
winter-bud and its ‘eyes’; these grow alongside of 
the leaves, and are very smooth glossy and white, 
and in shape are like a winter-bud. When the tree 
is cut or burnt down, it grows from the side and 
springs up again. 

There are also three trees peculiar to Mount Ida, 
the tree called Alexandrian laurel, a sort of fig, and a 
‘vine’ (currant grape). The peculiarity of the laurel 
is that it bears fruit on its leaves, like the ‘prickly 
myrtle’ (butcher’s broom): both have their fruit on 
the midrib of the leaf. 

The ‘fig’® is shrubby and not tall, but so thick 
that the stem is a cubit in circumference. The wood 
is twisted and tough; below it is smooth and un- 
branched, above it has thick foliage : the colour both 


3 te re Tis axéws kal conj.W.; Kal rats plCas wal Ald. cf. 
3. 10. 3, and é« tis paxéws below, 3. 17. 4. 

4 mAevpoeidav : mAEupocidas CON]. St. 

5 See Index. Plin. 15. 68; ef. Athen. 3. 11. 
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Zz a , 
Komov' Xpapya 6€ Kal PUAROV Kal ProLod TEALOD, 
= \ fol al t a an a " 
To be oXHpAa TOV PUArOY OLOLOV TO THS hidupas 
\ > Ly 
Kal paraKkov Kal TAATU Kal TO péyeBos Tapa- 
Ig BA DO \ ? Q va) de a 
mrnoiovy avOos pmerTiA@des Kat avlel dua TH 
n r \ 
peotiAn. 0 5€ KapTrs, Ov KaNodaL GdKOV, épvOpos 
ey 2 / \ \ , 3 6 / 
nALKOS €X\aas TAnVY TTPOYYVA@TEPOS, ETOLOMEVOS 
\ / 7 6e By / e X 
6€ peotik@dns: pilas bé Exe Tayeias woav 
TUKHS Huépou Kal yMoypas. aoatres O€ €oTL TO 
devopov Kal Kapoiay Eyer oTEpEdy OVK EVTEPL@UHD. 
‘H be 7 Ly \ a =o \ \ 
é aduTrenos hvetar pev THs “lds repli Tas 
Pardkpas Kkadoupévas: Eote b€ Oayvades paB- 
Slows puxpots’ Teivovtar 5€ of KA@VES @S TUYO- 
viatot, Mpos ols payés elow ék TAayiov pédalvat 
\ / c / Ve ° x \ 
TO péyeBos AlKos KVamos yAuUKEla” Exovat Oé 
> \ a / f s + 
EVTOS YLyaPTOOES TL wadaKoVv? PUANOV oTPOYyYUAOV 
aoXLOEes pK pov. 
XVIII. “Eyer 6€ cat Tada cyedov Gpyn pices 
\ 2O7 \ N; ta \ \ f \ > 
Twas idtas Ta pev Sévdpav Ta 6€ Oduvwv Ta § 
GdrAoV VANUATOV. AAG yap Tepl wev THs iSv0- 
THTOS elpNnTat TAEOVaKLS OTL yiveTat KAO ExdaToUS 
\ fal an e 
TOToUs. 1 O€ €v avTots Tois opoyevécw Siadopd, 
n / r 
kabanep 4 Tov Sévdpav Kal TOV Odpvor, dpotws 
N\ an a 
€otl Kal TOV AAXWV, WoTrEp ElpNTal, TOY TAELOTOY, 
f f 
@oTEP KAL pduvouv Kal TadLovpou Kal oicov [Kal 
\ a A 
oitov| Kal pov Kai kitT0d Kal Batou Kat érépwv 
TOMNOD. 





1 Lit. grape-stone. 
2 T omit 4 before diapopdé with Sch. 
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of leaf and bark is a dull green, the shape of the 
leaf is like that of the lime; it is soft and broad, 
and in size it also corresponds; the flower is like 
that of the medlar, and the tree blooms at the same 
time as that tree. The fruit, which they call a ‘fig,’ 
is red, and as large as an olive, but it is rounder 
and is like the medlar in taste; the roots are thick 
like those of the cultivated fig, and tough. The 
tree does not rot, and it has a solid heart, instead of 
ordinary heart-wood. 

The ‘vine’ (currant grape) grows about the place 
called Phalakrai in the district of Ida; it is shrubby 
with small twigs; the branches are about a cubit 
long, and attached to them at the side are black 
berries, which are the size of a bean and sweet; 
inside they have a sort of soft stone!; the leaf is 
round undivided and small. 


Of the differences in various shrubs—buckthorn, withy, Christ’ s 
thorn, bramble, sumach, ivy, smilax, [spindle-tree]. 

XVIII. Most other mountains too have certain 
peculiar products, whether trees shrubs or other 
woody plants. However we have several times 
remarked as to such peculiarities that they occur in 
all regions. Moreover the variation? between things 
of the same kind which we find in trees obtains also 
among shrubs and most other things, as has been 
said: for instance, we find it in buckthorn Christ’s 
thorn withy? sumach ivy bramble and many 
others, 


3 [nal ofrov] bracketed by W.; kal Toov Ald. ; Kal Toov ral 
otrov MVP; rat ofcov rad vtrov U. Only ofvos is mentioned in 
the following descriptions. 
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‘Pdpvos te yap eat 7 mev pédawa 7 dé Never, 
ral 6 Kaptros Suddopos, axavOogpopor é anda. 

Tod te olacov TO pev NevKOY TO 66 péXav* Kal TO 
divOos éxatépov Kai 6 KapTos KaTad AOyov oO peV 
Nevds 6 88 péras* evior SE Kal HoTep ava péoov, 
dv Kal To dvOos érumophupiver Kal ovte olvwiov 
ote Exrevedy eat GaoTep TOV ETépwv. Exer OE 
kal Ta pUANA AeTTOTEpa Kal AELOTEpA Kal TAS 
paBdovs To NevKov. 

"O te madloupos exer Ouahopas . . . amayTa dé 
Tadta Kaptopopa. Kal 6 ye madioupos év AoB@ 
TL Tov Kapr ov ever Kabatrepel PdAAY, év @ Tpla 
) TéTTapa yiveTa. ypavtar 8 avT@ Tpos Tas 
Baxas of iatpol Komtoytes: exer yap Tiva 
yucxpoTnta Kal NiTOs, woTEp TO TOD ALvoU 
onéppa. vetar dé cai emt toils épvdpous Kai év 
rois Enpois, womep 6 Batos. [ovy HTTOV O€ éoTL 
To dévdpov Tmdpuvdpov.| gdudAdoBorov Sé Kai ovxX 
@orep 7 pauvos aelpvdrrov. 

"Ere 66 Kai Tod Batov mreiw yévn, peyioTny Sé 
éyovtes Stadhopay Ste 6 pev opGoduns Kal irbos 
éyov, 0 o éml ths ys Kal evOds KadT@ vevov Kal 
dtav cuvaTtn TH yH prlovmevos Tardy, dv dH 
Kadovol tives yapatBatov. To dé KuvdcBatov 
TOV KapTrov UTrépvOpov Eyer Kal TapaTAHCLOV TO 
THs poass éote O€ Capvou Kal dévdpov peTakd rat 
Tapomotov Tats poas, TO S€ PYAXNOV axavOades. 





Yel Bh ORNS GE ESE IS Clee ae NOs 7 
2 Some words are missing, which described various forms 
of maAtovpos, alluded to in mayra tadta (Sch.). ef. 4.3. 3, 
whore an African maAfoupos is described. 
Kabamepel pvAAw con}. W., cf. 3. 11.23 Ka@dmep 7d PUAAOY 
UMV. pel ? J ’ of. ? p p 
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Thus of buckthorn there is the black and the 
white form, and there is difference in the fruit, 
though both bear thorns. 

Of the withy there is a black and a white form ; 
the flower and fruit of each respectively correspond 
in colour to the name; but some specimens are, as 
it were, intermediate, the flower being purplish, and 
neither wine-coloured nor whitish as in the others. 
The leaves in the white kind are also slenderer and 
smoother, as also are the branches. 

There is variation also in the Christ’s thorn . . .?2 
all these forms are fruit-bearing. Christ’s thorn has 
its fruit in a sort of pod, resembling a leaf,? which 
contains three or four seeds. Doctors bruise * them 
and use them against coughs ; for they have a certain 
viscous and oily character, like linseed. The shrub 
grows in wet and dry places alike, like the bramble.® 
But it is deciduous, and not evergreen like buckthorn. 

Of the bramble again there are several kinds, 
shewing very great variation; one is erect and tall, 
another runs along the ground and from the first 
bends downwards, and, when it touches the earth, it 
roots again; this some call the ‘ ground bramble.’ 
The ‘dog’s bramble’ (wild rose) has a reddish fruit, 
like that of the pomegranate ®; and, like the pome- 
granate, it is intermediate between a shrub and a 
tree; but the leaf is spinous.’ 

4 «édmtovres: for the tense cf. 3. 17. 2, mpoBpéxovtas. 

5 ovx . .. mapvdpoyv probably a gloss, W. 

® 5dais UMV (7) Ald.; Sodats conj. Sch. from Plin. 16. 180. 
Athen, (2. 82) cites the passage with mapam. 7H potg. The 
Schol. on Theocr. 5. 92 seems to have traces of both readings. 

7 &xav0edes conj. Sch. from Schol. on Theocr. (see last note), 
which quotes the passage with dxavd@bdes ; ayv@des UAld.; so 
also Athen. /.c. Plin. (24, 121) seems to have read ixyydbdes 
(vestigio hominis svmile). 
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Tis 88 pod To pev appev 70 S€ OAAV Kadodor 
n \ \ / > 
TQ TO wey axaprTov elvat TO OE KapTLMOV. OUK 
age \ 2 O\ \ cnn 8 € \ Oe 
ever d€ ovde Tas paBdovs vipyndas ovdE TAaXELAsS, 
iy, / \ x 
firArov 8 bpovoy mreég ANY. pLKPOY Tpopy- 
fal , n , 
xéotepov Kal éridacu. Tay dé KLovioY TOY VEwY 
> rn 
é& icov Ta pidra eis SV0, KaT GAXnda SE Ex TOV 
lal \ 7 X 
Traylov date otoryelv. Bamrtovar O€ TOUT@ Kal 
X ft * 
of oxutodéar ta Séppata Ta Revd. avOos 
n lel / \ \ e \ 
NevKdy Botpuades, TO cXHpmaTe SE TO ONOTVEpES 
5) ¢ ¢: , > wf 
datduyyas eyov wotep Kal o Borpus: amavOn- 
ae ¢ lal 7 , 
cavros bé 6 KapTos dpa TH oTAapUA epvopatverat, 
tr 
Kal yivovta. olov ghakol Aertol ovyKelpevot* 
nr a fd » X 
Botpua@ses 8 70 cyhua Kal TovTwy. exer dé TO 
pappakades TovTO 0 KadeiTar pots ev avT@ 
doTMSES, 6 KAL THS Pod SintTNmEévys ExEL TOANAKLS" 
/ \ ¢ 
pila & émumdvatos Kal povodvis woTe ava- 
/ ss / ¢ la \ x / > 
KadprrTecOar padias odoppifa: TO dé EvXov évte- 
provny éxet, evpOaptov S€ Kai KoTTOmevov. €v 
n lal / an 
mao. &€ yiryvetat Tols TOTOLS, evOEver SE uddioTAa 
év Tols apythwoeae. 
€ 
TloAverdys S€ 0 KiTTOS* Kal yap ériryetos, o dé 
? ei > \ a 
els inpos aipopevos: Kal Tav év Urrer TAEL@ yévN. 
, 9 im ? = 
tpia © ovv haivetar Ta péeyloTa 6 TE NEeUKOS Kal 
i le \ y Cie y 3! : ess / 
0 péAas Kal Tpitov 7 ENE. eidn O€ Kal ExaoTov 
yy / lal lal 
TOUT@Y TAELwW. AEUKOS Yap O meV TH KapTO 
if € be N lal 4 bY / / B \ aS 
povov, 0 dé Kal Tots MUYANOLS EoTi. Td Sé TOV 
7 y 
NevKOKaPT@V [OVvoY O ey AOpov Kal TuUKVOY Kal 
, \ \ 4 al 
CUVETTNKOTA TOV KapTrOV éxeL KADaTrEpEl ohaipar, 


ee Plin S05 sake ols 

*ToToXely: Cf. d. 0-5 line los oo. 

> Borpuades conj. W.; Botpunddv U; Botpvddy Ald. 
4 6 Sods mase. cf. Diose. 1. 108. 
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Of the sumach they recognise a ‘male’ and a 
‘female’ form, the former being barren, the latter 
fruit-bearing. The branches are not lofty nor stout, 
the leaf is like that of the elm, but small more 
oblong and hairy. On the young shoots the leaves 
grow in pairs at equal distances apart, corresponding 
to each other on the two sides, so that they are in 
regular rows.2_ Tanners use this tree for dyeing 
white leather. The flower is white and grows in 
clusters; the general form of it, with branchlets, is 
like that of the grape-bunch; when the flowering is 
over, the fruit reddens like the grape, and the 
appearance of it is like small lentils set close 
together; the form of these too is clustering.? The 
fruit contains the drug called by the same name,‘ 
which is a bony substance; it is often still found 
even when the fruit has been put through a sieve. 
The root is shallow and single, so that these trees 
are easily bent right over,® root and all. The wood 
has heart-wood, and it readily perishes and gets 
worm-eaten.° The tree occurs in all regions, but 
flourishes most in clayey soils. 

7 The ivy also has many forms; one kind grows 
on the ground, another grows tall, and of the tall- 
growing ivies there are several kinds. However the 
three most important seem to be the white the 
black and the helix. And of each of these there are 
several forms. Of the ‘ white’ one is white only in 
its fruit, another in its leaves also. Again to take 
only white-fruited sorts, one of these has its fruit 
well formed close and compact like a ball; and this 


5 q.e. nearly uprooted by wind. 
6 xomrdpevoy: cf. 8. 11. 2, 3 and 5. 
7 Plin. 16. 144-147. 
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lal / € Mees J 
dv 8) Kadodot tTwes KopvpBiar, ot & “AOnvycw 
JA ef 
"Axapvixoyv. 06 6& éAdtTaV SltakeXUMEVOS WaTEP 
c € s X > 2 
Kal 0 pédas: ever O€ Kal 0 pédas dtahopas adr 
/ 
ovy opoiws pavepas. 
o a x \ 
"H 8é €NE ev peyiotass Svadopais: Kat yap 
a lal / lol f 
trois PUAXNOLS TAElaTOY OLadepEl TH TE MLKPOTHTL 
n n / 3 x \ n 
Kal T® ywvoedy Kal evpvOuorepa eivas Ta Oé TOD 
n a \ lol / 
KLTTOU TeplpepeaTepa Kal aTAG Kal TO pjKEl 
lal rn * 
TOV KAnEaToV Kal étt TO axapTos elvat. SLa- 
relvovta, yap TwWes TO py aTroKiTTOVeOaL TH 
picet THY EXLKA AANA TIY EX TOU KLTTOD TEAELOU- 
lal rn / 
pévnv. (eb 6€ aca amoxitTodTat, Kabarep Ties 
id / x ” \ f > ” 
dhacw, jrkias av ein kat diabécews ovK eidous 
a XN ‘\ 
diahopd, Kabamep Kal ths amlov Tpos THY 
Ni \ 
axpdada.) way TO ye PUAXOV Kal TavTHS TOU 
Siadéper Tpos Tov KITTOV. oTdVLOY 5é TODTO Kat 
’ > / 3 \ er VA / 
év Odiyols €oTly WoTEe TaNaLovpevoy peTAaBadreELD, 
@omep emt THs AeVKNS Kal Tod KpoT@Vos. €ldH 
S 2 \ ie n e/- ¢ \ \ / 
€oTl TWAELW THS EALKOS, WS MEV TA mt popave- 
oTaTa Kal péyioTta aBelv Tpla, ) Te XAOEPA Kal 
AY) 4 \ / Ne ¢e / \ 
TOLWONS NTEP KAL TELAT TNH, KAL ETEPA N NEVKN, KAL 
tA € / A ss a , / 
TpitTn 1) Toxin, iv 62 Kadodot Ties Opaxiav. 





1 cf. Theocr. 11. 46. 2 Plin. 16. 145 foll. 

3 7.e. is the most ‘ distinct ’ of the ivies. 

BuO alow Oe eDiose 2.079: 

5 7.e. as an explanation of the barrenness of helix. 

® 7.e. and so becomes fertile. 

7 Stiarelvovra : cf. C.P. 4.6.1. Siar. TG. . . apparently 
= ‘insist on the view that,” . . . but the dative is strange. 


The sentence, which is highly elliptical, is freely emended by 
most editors. 
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kind some call korymbias, but the Athenians call it the 
‘Acharnian’ ivy. Another kind is smaller and loose 
in growth like the black ivy.!. There are also vari- 
ations in the black kind, but they are not so well 
marked. 

* The helix presents the greatest differences?; the 
principal difference is in the leaves, which are small 
angular and of more graceful proportions, while 
those of the ivy proper are rounder and simple; 
there is also difference in the length of the twigs, 
and further in the fact that this tree is barren. For,® 
as to the view that the helzx by natural development 
turns into the ivy,® some insist’ that this is not so, 
the only true ivy according to these being that which 
was ivy from the first’; (whereas if, as some say, the 
helix invariably ® turns into ivy, the difference would 
be merely one of age and condition, and not of kind, 
like the difference between the cultivated and the 
wild pear). However the leaf even of the full- 
grown helix is very different from that of the ivy, 
and it happens but rarely and in a few specimens 
that in this plant a change in the leaf occurs as it 
grows older, as it does in the abele and the castor-oil 
plant.!° 1!There are several forms of the helix, of 
which the three most conspicuous and important are 
the green ‘herbaceous’ kind (which is the common- 
est), the white, and the variegated, which some call 
the ‘Thracian’ helix. Each of these appears to 


8 i.e. and helix being a distinct plant which is always 
barren. 

9 zaoa conj. Sch.; mas Ald. 

10 Sc. as well as in ivy; cf. 1. 10. 1, where this change is 
said to be characteristic of these three trees. (The rendering 
attempted of this obscure section is mainly from W.’s note.) 

1 Plin. 16. 148 foll. 
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éxdortn S& TovTwv Soxet Siapépew’ Kai yap THs 
Aoddous 1) pev AertoTépa kal TakipudAroTEpa 
Kar ére muKvodvaArorépa, 9 8 1TTov TavTa TAUT 
éyovoa. Kal Ths mouxidns 1) pev petCov 1) & 
éattov TO vAdov, Kal THY TotKiMaY OLa- 
fépovoa. woaitas € Kal Ta THS AEVKNS TO 
peyéber kat Th xpord Stadépovowy. evav€ertaTy 
Se 7) rotons Kal érl wreloTtov Tpoiovca. havepav 
8 eval dacw tiv aroKitTouperny ov povov Tots 
pvrAros Gre peito Kal mraTUTEepa exer Gra 
ka toils Bractois: evOds yap dpOovs exer, Kal 
obxy Gomep 7 éTépa KaTaKexappern, Kal OL THY 
NertéTHTAa Kal Std TO phKos? THs O€ K’TT@OOUS 
kar Bpayvtepot Kal mayvTepot. Kal oO KITTOS 
Stav apyntar omeppovobar petéwpov exer Kal 
6pOov Tov BrAaaTov. 

9 Lordpprfos pev odv amas KiTtTOS Kal TUKVOppL- 
fos cuvestpappéevos tais pifats cal Evrodeor Kab 
maxelats Kal ove ayav BaOvppifos, uddtoTa & oO 
péras, Kal TOD NevKOD O TpayUTATOS Kal aypLO- 
tatos: Ov 0 Kal yadeTros TapadvecOat Tact TOIS 
Sévdpoiss améAdNvoL yap TdvTa Kal adavaiver 
mapatpovpevos THY Tpodyv. NawBaver SE wddioTa 
TAXOS OUTOS Kal aTrodevSpodTAaL Kal yiveTat AUTO 
Kal’ auto KitTod Sévdpov. ws O emt TO TAEtov 
eivas mpos éTépm Gired cal Entel Kat womep 

10 €maddOxavrdv éotw. éyer 8 evOvs Kat THs 


1 tatipvAAotépa conj. W. from Plin. 16. 149, folia in 
ordinem digesta ; waxpopvddotepa MSS. cf. 1. 10. 8. 

2 katarekapmevn conj. W.; cataxexavuevn UAId.; xataxekap- 
eévous conj. Sch. 

3 itr édovs MSS.; roddovs conj. St. * of. (CaBe le 1624: 
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present variations ; of the green one form is slenderer 
and has more regular! and also closer leaves, the 
other has all these characteristics in a less degree. 
Of the variegated kind again one sort has a larger, 
one a smaller leaf, and the variegation is variable. 
In like manner the various forms of the white helix 
differ in size and colour. The ‘herbaceous’ kind is 
the most vigorous and covers most space. They say 
that the form which is supposed to turn into ivy is 
clearly marked not only by its leaves, because they 
are larger and broader, but also by its shoots; for 
these are straight from the first, and this form does 
not bend over? like the other; also because the 
shoots are slenderer and larger, while those of the 
ivy-like* form are shorter and stouter. ‘The ivy 
too, when it begins to seed, has its shoots upward- 
growing and erect. 

All ivies have numerous close roots, which are 
tangled together woody and stout, and do not run 
very deep; but this is specially true of the black 
kind and of the roughest and wildest forms of the 
white. Wherefore it is mischievous to plant this 
against any tree; for it destroys and starves any 
tree by withdrawing the moisture. This form also 
more than the others grows stout and becomes tree- 
like, and in fact becomes itself an independent ivy 
tree, though in general it likes and seeks to be® 
against another tree, and is, as it were, parasitic.® 
7 Moreover from the first it has also this natural 

5 elva: conj. W.; aie) UM ; de) Ald. 

6 j.e. depends on another tree; not, of course, in the 
strict botanical sense. cf. 3. 18. 1]. émaAAdKavAoy conj. 
Seal.; éxavAdnadov MVAId.U (with v corrected). ef. mepi- 
adAéxavaos, 7. 8.1; C.P. 2. 18. 2. 

7 Plin. 16. 152. 
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fa) » a lal 2 7. 
dicews Tt TOLodTOV: ex yap TOV PracTaY adinow 
a * > ys 
det pitas ava pécov Tv pUAXOD, aloTrep EvdveTat 
a a / - > / 
trois SévSpors Kal toils Terxiows olov é€emitndes 
J € \ n Lf a 8 > a Vo -9 te 
meTroinmévats UTO THS Pvgews’ Ov 0 Kal eEatpov- 
7 
pevos THY UypoTnTa Kal Elkay apavatvel, Kal éav 
a / \ a 
amoxonh Katobey Stvatar Stapevery Kat hy. 
yy \ Nee = 7 } \ \ \ \ > 
ever dé kal érépay Siapopav Kata Tov KapToOV ov 
, Y \ x > / A > € 6c 1) 
puKpav’ 0 pev yap emlyAuKUs éotw 0 b€ ahodpa 
MTiKpos Kal TOD NEVKOD Kai TOD pLéhaVOS’ oHpELOV 
’ 4 \ \ > / id ” \ J BA 
8 éte tov pev écOiovew oi dpvides Tov 8 ov. 
4 
TH pev OVV TEPL TOV KLTTOV OUTS EXEL. 
~ / 
‘H dé opirdaé éote péev étaddoKavror, 0 6é 
\ > y \ cf ’ 4 \ 
Kavos axavOwdns Kal wotep opOaKxavOos, TO 
\ Ue an \ >? f \ X 
dé dvAAov KiTTaES pMiKPOV ayoOVLOV, KATA THY 
, if 4 16 8 icf / 
picxou mpoapuow TurAnpov. idtov & OTe THY TE 
dua poéoou TavTnvy woTeEp pax RAeTTHY EEL 
\ \ / / > > \ 4 
Kal Tas oTnpoviovs Stadippers OvK amo TavTNS, 
ef \ na + > \ \ > \ fal 
WOTED TA TOV ANNOY, ANNG TrEpl AUTHY TrepLpeEpets 
nynévas ato THs mporpvaews ToD picyov TO 
/ N \ a a \ / \ 
PUAN. Tapa dé TOD KavAOD Ta yovata Kal 
Tapa Tas dianreipes Tas PuANKAS ex TOV avTOV 
/ a / 
picxov tots PUAXOLS TapaTépuKev LovrOS NeTTOS 
\ ¢ lj + \ X \ , A 7, 
Kal €dKTOs' aVvOos dé NevKOV Kal EVdEs Aeipivor* 


omidag: ? wiAak W. cf. 1. 10.5; Plin. 16. 153-155. 
émadAdkavdoy conj. Sch.; émavAdcavaov V. cf. 3. 18. 10. 
kavdds conj. R. Const.; caprds UMVAId. 

tudnpov con}. W.; vornpdy Ald.U (corrected). 

tavTnv: cf. Td OvAak@des TodTo, 3. 7. 8. Is the pronoun 
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characteristic, that it regularly puts forth roots from 
the shoots between the leaves, by means of which 
it gets a hold of trees and walls, as if these roots 
were made by nature on purpose. Wherefore also 
by withdrawing and drinking up the moisture it 
starves its host, while, if it is cut off below, it is able 
to survive and live. ‘There are also other not incon- 
siderable differences in the fruit; both in the white 
and in the black kind it is in some cases rather 
sweet, in others extremely bitter ; in proof whereof 
birds eat one but not the other. Such are the 
facts about ivy. 

The smilax! is parasitic,? but its stem? is thorny 
and has, as it were, straight thorns; the leaf is ivy- 
like small and without angles, and makes a callus + 
at the junction with the stalk. <A peculiarity of 
it is its conspicuous® slender midrib, so to call it, 
which divides it in two; also the fact that the 
thread-like branchings ® do not start from this, as in 
other leaves, but are carried in circles round it, 
starting from the junction of the leaflet with the 
leaf. And at the joints of the stem’ and the 
spaces between the leaves there grows from the 
same stalk as the leaves a fine spiral tendril$ The 
flower is white and fragrant like a lily.® The fruit 


deictic, referring to an actual specimen shewn in lecture? 
cf. also 4. 7. 1. 

8 Saahwers Ald.; Siadcipers UMV. A mistake probably 
due to diarcfyers below, where it is right. d:aAnys is the 
Aristotelian word for a ‘division.’ 

7 tov KavAod Ta yovata conj. Sch.; Tov kavady Toy &rovoy Ald. 

8 This must be the meaning of tovavs here, qualified by 
€Aixntds; but elsewhere it=catkin. cf. 3. 5. 5. 

9 Aetpivoy conj. R. Const. from Plin. /.c. olente liliwm ; 
npwov UAId, 
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an a 4 \ 
Tov d& KapTroV Exel mpooempepy TO TTOVXVO Kal 
TO pn ratpg Kal “wanoTa Ty KaNOULEVH TTApuny 
aypia’ KaraKpepacTor & of Botpves KuTTOv Tpo- 
mov" mapeyryiter oo mapabpuyria pos ™ pos THY 
orapuhiy: ano yap €VOS onpetou of plaxot ot 
parrot, o 6€ KapTos épuO pos, Exav mupivas TO 
pev emt av Ovo, ev Tots pettoat Tpels év 6€ Tots 
puxpots &va: oxdnpos © 6 Tupny ed para Kal TO 
\ \ lal is 
ypopate péras éEwOev. idiov d€ To TAY BoTpvar, 
/ 
bt éx TAaylwy Te TOV KaVAOY TapabpryKiCovcLW, 
4 n n 
Kal Kat aKpov oO péytatos Botpus Tod KavAov, 
domep emt THs pduvov Kat Tov Batov. TovTo dé 
a / 
SiXov ws Kal akpoKapTov Kal TNAYLOKAPTOV. 
[TS & edovupos Karovpmevov Sévdpov pveTat pev 
< a a , 
Gdr0Gt Te Kal Tis AéoBou év 7H dper TS Opddv- 
v@ Karoupéve ete dé rLKov Poa Kal TO PUAXOV 
yY € NO lal 6e XA 5 / \ 
exer pow@des, petfov Sé 7) Yapatdadvns, Kai wada- 
\ \ oe € Led € \ / ba 
Kov d& MaoTEp pda. % O& PrYdaTHOLS apxeTat 
\ > a \ \ lal b} a \ A 
poev avt@ tmept tov Ilocededva: avOet 5é Tov 
0 os" 0 6e a 0 4 l \ / an a n 
Hpos T vOos Guotov THY Ypoav TH EevK@ 
apres ” ‘Se iS \ ee r € Ss \ 
io Ofer 5é Sewov waotrep hovov. o S€ KapTos 
eupepns THY woppiy peta TOD KeNUPoUS THO TOD 
Epephs THY poppny ber 7) vdous TO TOD 
fal BY \ \ \ 
anoauov od: évdobev 5é otepeov tAHV SiNpn- 
J MN \ a 
pévov KaTa THY TeTpacTOLXlay. TovTO écOi0- 





u pe coumably a. 6 é6éS1u0s. See Index. 
2 mapeyyl(er 8 6 mapadpryxiouds I conj. , of. mapabpryrtCover 
below ; mapwyyicer dé mapabpivaki(er 8 ds U; maparyyicer be 
mapabpnvarice: 5¢ ds MV; mapadpryxice: d¢ &s conj. W. 
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is like the strykhnos! and the melothron (bryony), 
and most of all like the berry which is called the 
‘wild grape’ (bryony). The clusters hang down as 
in the ivy, but the regular setting? of the berries 
resembles the grape-cluster more closely; for the 
stalks which bear the berries start from a single 
point. The fruit is red, having generally two stones, 
the larger ones three and the smaller one; the 
stone is very hard and in colour black outside. A 
peculiarity of the clusters is that they make a row3 
along the sides of the stalk, and the longest cluster 
is at the end of the stalk, as in the buckthorn and 
the bramble. It is clear that the fruit is produced 
both at the end and at the sides. 

‘The tree called the spindle-tree® grows, among 
other places, in Lesbos, on the mountain called 
Ordynnos.® It is as large as the pomegranate and 
has a leaf like that of that tree, but larger than that 
of the periwinkle,’ and soft, like the pomegranate 
leaf. It begins to shoot about the month Poseideon,® 
and flowers in the spring; the flower in colour is 
like the gilliflower, but it has a horrible smell, like 
shed blood.? The fruit, with its case, is like the 
pod of sesame !°; inside it is hard, but it splits easily 
according to its four divisions. This tree, if eaten 

3 rapabpiyxiCovow conj. Sch.; mapadpuyxtCovcay U (cor- 
rected) ; mapa@puyyi¢ouc. M. 

4 This section down to the word avdxw is clearly out of 
place : evdvuuos was not one of the plants proposed for dis- 
cussion 3. 18. 1. It should come somewhere among the 
. descriptions of trees characteristic of special localities. 

O TPabbay, Jey iakey ® cf. Plin. 5. 140. 

7 This irrelevant comparison probably indicates confusion 
in the text, as is shewn also by Pletho’s excerpt of part of 


this section: see Sch. 
3 January. 9 odvov: cf. 6. 4. 6. WD Teh, Sh Gy 
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pevov UTr0 TOV m™poBarav dmoxriyvet, Kab TO 
pudrov Kat oO KapTos, Kal pddoTa Tas airyas 
ea pon Kcabapoews TUX. cabaiperar be ap- 
oxo. | mept pev ou dévepov Kal Aap 
elpnt ae év 6€ Tots éEns Tept TV EevTro“év@V 
AexTéov. 
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by sheep, is fatal! to them, both the leaf and the 
fruit, and it is especially fatal to goats unless they 
are purged by it; and the purging is effected by 
diarrhoea.” So we have spoken of trees and 
shrubs; in what follows we must speak of the 
plants which remain. 


* In Pletho’s excerpt (see above) this is said of periwinkle. 
? i.e. and not by vomiting. 
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A 


a \ A c A , 
I. Ai pév obv dtadopal tTav opoyevov Tebew- 
> > lal > ie 
pnvtat mpotepov. amavta & €v Tots oiKelols 
/ / / & a b lal \ 
TOTOLS KAANIw yiveTat Kal adrov evobevet Kal 
a > lal / 
yap Tols ayplous eloly éxdaTols oiKxetot, KaOaTreEp 
a € / \ \ AA a AY b] 5) 
Tois Hmepols’ TA pev yap iret Tovs epvdpovs 
NaS / ae ” / ? / b a -£ N 
Kal EdXw@des, olov airyetpos AEVKN iTéa Kal OWS TA 
Nw \ \ > 
Tapa TOs ToTAamOvs Puvopmeva, TA 5é TOUS EvGKE- 
a \ > / \ \ a \ / 
meis Kat evNAtLous, Ta 5€ "WaNAOV TOUS TAXLCKIOUS. 
lal , 

TEvKN pev yap €v TOlS mMpoceEihols KAANOTH Kal 
/ 2 \ n , ef > , 
peyioTn, év O€ Tols TadtoKiots 6AwWS ov HvEeTat 
ératn 6€ avatadw év Tois TadioKiots KaNioTNH 

lal } € / 
Tots & evetdors OvY Opmoiws. 
> > Ip rn ®% \ / 
by Apradia yoo mept THY Kpévny KaNoU- 
> ~ » 
peévny toTos éott Tus KotNOS Kal AtvoUs, eis OV 
/ 2 o&- 
ovdérro?” Odws HrLov euBarrewv haciv: év TOUT 
Oe GD Py ie e: 53: w, \ an / \ 
€ ToAU dLadépovotv ai éhatat Kal TO pejKer Kal 
a E: \ € a 
TO TAXEL, OV MY Opmoiws ye TUKVAal ovd wpaiaL 
> > fal an 
aX’ Heota, KaOdrep Kal ai TedKat ai év Tots 
, >? a \ X x a lal 
Tadtoxios: dt & Kal pds TA TOAUTEAH TOV 
+ “ Q , \ 7 ” § lal 
Epyov, olovy Guvpwyata Kal el Te ddAXO cTrovéaion, 
> lal 
ov YpavTaL TovTOLs aAXAA TPOS TAS VvaUTTNYLasS 
a \ \ 
MaNXOV Kal TAS OiKodomds’ Kal yap SoKol KadXE- 
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OF THE TREES AND PLANTS SPECIAL TO PARTICULAR 
Districts AND POsITIONS. 


Of the importance of position and climate. 


I. Tue differences between trees of the same kind 
have already been considered. Now all grow fairer 
and are more vigorous in their proper positions ; for 
wild, no less than cultivated trees, have each their 
own positions: some love wet and marshy ground, as 
black poplar abele willow, and in general those that 
grow by rivers; some love exposed! and sunny 
positions; some prefer a shady place. The fir is 
fairest and tallest in a sunny position, and does not 
grow at all in a shady one; the silver-fir on the 
contrary is fairest in a shady place, and not so 
vigorous in a sunny one. 

Thus there is in Arcadia near the place called 
Krane a low-lying district sheltered from wind, into 
which they say that the sun never strikes; and in 
this district the silver-firs excel greatly in height and 
stoutness, though they have not such close grain 
nor such comely wood, but quite the reverse,—like 
the fir when it grows in a shady place. Where- 
fore men do not use these for expensive work, such 
as doors or other choice articles, but rather for 
ship-building and house-building. For excellent 

1 exoxere’s should mean ‘sheltered,’ but cannot in this 


context, nor in C.P. 1. 13. 11 and 12: the word seems to 
have been confused with evoKomros. 
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oral Kal Tavera Kal Képatal al eK TOUTOV, ere oe 
ioTot TO piel _Svaéepovres GX 00x O(L0LwWS 
ioxupot Kal €x TOV mpocethov apa TH Bpaxdrnte 
muKvOTEpOL Te €Kelvov wal boxuporepor yivovTan. 

Xatpev 6é chddpa Kal 7 pidos Tots Tarte Kiols 
Kat 1) mados Kal 7 Opavraros. mepl dé Tas 
xopupas TOV ope Kal TOUS puxpovs TOTOUS Ovia 
pev puerar Kal els trpos, édatn O€ Kab dpxevOos 
pverar bev OvK els Bypos dé, cabamep Kal mepl THY 
dKpay Kun aAgjny _puerar 6é Kal a) KAT T POS 
emt TOY aKpoVv Kal XelpeploTaTav. TAavTa Bev 
oy ay tis Oein prrowux par Ta © a\Aa TwavtTa 
os eirrely [ov] MadXov xatper TOLS Tpocetrots. 
ov pay adda kal TOvTO cupPatver KaTa THY 
X@pav THY oiketay éxdoT@ TOV devdpov. é€v 
Kpyrn yoov pacw év Tots "Tdaéors 6 dpeot Kal év TOLs 
Aevxots Kahoupevors emt TOV axpov bev ovder or” 
émudelmrer Xeov KUT dper Tov eiva’ TAeTTN yap 
arn Ths Urdns Kal 6rXws ev TH ViT@ Kal ev TOLS 
Oper. 

"Eore 6, 4 Oomep Kal TPOTEpOV elpnTat, kal TOV 
aypiov Kal TOV nyLepav TQ ev opewva Ta O€ 
mederva paddov. avanoyig 6é Kat €v avrois Tots 
dpect TA pev év Tots bmoKaTo Ta O€ Tepl Tas 
Kopupas, WOTE Kal KAAXL® yiverat Kat evo evn. 
mavraxod dé Kal maons TIS Ans Tpos Boppav 
Ta Evha TUKVOTEPA Kal ovdorEpa Kal aTXNOS 
Kaddiw: Kal dros dé TAELW év Tols TpoaBopetots 
gvetar. avEavetar 6€ cal érididwor TA TUKVA 








1 T omit af before iéparat with P. 
2 dua I conj.; adda Ald.; om. W. after Sch.; aaa’ &ua 
conj. St. 
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rafters beams and yard-arms! are made from these, 
and also masts of great length which are not however 
equally strong ; while masts made of trees grown in 
a sunny place are necessarily? short but of closer 
grain and stronger than the others. 

Yew pados and joint-fir rejoice exceedingly in 
shade. On mountain tops and in cold _ positions 
odorous cedar grows even to a height, while silver-fir 
and Phoenician cedar grow, but not to a height,— 
for instance on the top of Mount Cyllene ; and holly 
also grows in high and very wintry positions. These 
trees then we may reckon as cold-loving ; all others, 
one may say in general, prefer a sunny position. 
However this too depends partly on the soil appro- 
priate to each tree; thus they say that in Crete on 
the mountains of Ida and on those called the White 
Mountains the cypress is found on the peaks whence 
the snow never disappears ; for this is the principal 
tree both in the island generally and in the moun- 
tains. 

Again, as has been said ® already, both of wild and 
of cultivated trees some belong more to the moun- 
tains, some to the plains. And on the mountains 
themselves in proportion to the height some grow 
fairer * and more vigorous in the lower regions, some 
about the peaks. However it is true of all trees 
anywhere that with a north aspect the wood is 
closer and more compact® and better generally; and, 
generally speaking, more trees grow in positions 
facing the north. Again trees which are close 


eh Oe ce 
4 Something seems to have dropped out before.dore. 
5 obAdrepa conj. W. from mutilated word in U; nadAwrepa 
MY; «adAlw Ald. 
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pev ovTa padndov eis HAjKOS, 87 6 Kai avofa Kal 
ev0éa kal op0opvy yiverat, Kal KWTE@VES EK 
ToUT@Y KadNMaTOL <Ta O€ pava> paNdov els 
Babos Kat TAXOS, 60 0 Kal TKOMOT EPA Kab 
dtwdéaTepa Kal To boy aTEpEewTeEpa Kal TUKVOTEPA 
pveTat. 

Sedov dé tas avTas Exel diapopas TOUTOLS 
Kal év Tots madicKiow Kal év tots eveldous Kal ev 
Tols amvoots Kal evTrVooLs obwdéearepa. yap Kal 
Bpaxvtepa Kal Attov evOéa Ta ev Tols evetrols 
i) Tots mpoonvepors. éte 5€ Exactov Entei Kat 
xopav oixelav Kal Kpaiow depos pavepov TO TA 
pev Pepe évious TOoTous Ta O€ pi) pépery pare 
avTa yiyvomeva payre puTevopeva padios, éav 6€ 
Kal avTirdBnrar ur) Kaptopopely, doTeEp ert TOU 

WA a 
doivixos édéyOn Kat THs AlyuTtias cvKapivou 

Nie. 9: > ae X / %. 2 / , 
Kal ANA@V" ElolL yap TAELW Kai EV TAELOTL KwHPALS 

\ \ v4 > f \ \ , \ 
Ta pev Os ov dvdpmeva TA SE Guopeva peEv 
> an be Niwa: \ Neh fo \ 
avavéh 6é Kal dkapTa Kal TO OdOv daira. TeEPL 
ue Sy i oper 5Y4 e / 
av icws NexTéov ép Goov EXopmev loTopias. 

> > Us 

Il. "Ev Al’yirt@ yap éotw idva dévdpa Treio, 

4 , 
Te GUKaMLVOS Kal 7 Tepcéa Kadovpevyn Kai 7 
BaXavos kat 7) dxavOa Kal étep’ atta. 
"RB ée ¢€ Ni / we n 
ote 661) ev cUKamLVOS TapaTANCia TwS TH 
> la / \ x 
évtad0a cucapive’ Kal yap TO PUNY Trapopolov 


1 kwmredves: of. 5. 1. 7. 2 7a de wava add. W. 
3 of 5.1.8. 49.2. 10, 
5 daws.. . wevconj. W.; dAws od putevdueva U; brws putevo- 


peva, MVPAId, 
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together grow and increase more in height, and so 
become unbranched straight and erect, and the best 
oar-spars! are made from these, while those that 
grow far apart? are of greater bulk and denser 
habit; wherefore they grow less straight and with 
more branches, and in general have harder wood and 
a closer grain. 

Such trees exhibit nearly the same differences, 
whether the position be shady or sunny, windless or 
windy; for trees growing in a sunny or windy 
position are more branched shorter and less straight. 
Further that each tree seeks an appropriate position 
and climate is plain from the fact that some districts 
bear some trees but not others; (the latter do not 
grow there of their own accord, nor can they easily 
be made to grow), and that, even if they obtain a 
hold, they do not bear fruit—as was said‘ of the 
date-palm the sycamore and others; for there are 
many trees which in many places either do not grow 
at all, or,° if they do, do not thrive nor bear fruit, 
but are in general of inferior quality. And perhaps 
we should discuss this matter, so far as our enquiries 
go. 

Of the trees special to Egypt, and of the carob. 


II. © Thus in Egypt there are a number of trees 
which are peculiar’ to that country, the sycamore 
the tree called persea the balanos the acacia and 
some others. 

Now the sycamore to a certain extent resembles 
the tree which bears that name ® in our country ; its 


6 Plin. 13. 56 and 57. 
7 {8:2 conj. R. Const.; a Ald. 
3 z.e. mulberry. See Index. 
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éyer Kal TO péyeOos Kai THY Oonqy TpoTowers TOV 
6€ KapTrOV ites péper mapa Ta Gxna, xabamep 
enéyOn Kal év Trois e& apxijs’ ov yap amo TOV 
Braorev ovd’ amo Tov cK pEMOvOY aX €x TOU 
oTENEXOUS, peyeBos pep A ALKOV obKov Kal TH oper 
€ Tapas} ovov, TO xXvrA@ 6€ kal TH pruKdryte 
Tois odvvOots, Thay AuKUTEpov ToAU Kal Key- 
Xpaploas dhoos OUK EXOVTA, mAnOeL S€ TOUD. 
wa méTTeW ov dvvaTaL pi emixvicbevra: GN 
éyovTes ovuyas ovdnpods émuxviFoua ly: a 8 av 
érixvia On TeTapTaia méTTeTaAL' TovTwV © aga 
pelévtrav Taw addra pvetar Kat dd\ra Kal ex 
TOU avTou Tomou pnoev TaparraTrovTa: Kab 
Tov of pev Tpls of dé TAEOVaKIS hacl yiverOaL. 
ToVOTTOV d€ TO Sevdpov opodpa éatt cal To Evo 
avroo eis TOANG XPNT MOV. vdtov O€ exe doKel 
Tapa Tada: TuNnOev yap evOvs xAwpov €oTt" 
avatveras 6¢ éuBv@rov: eis BoOpov é éuBaddrover 
Kal eis Tas Apvas evovds Kal Tapixevouat 
Bpexopevor om €v TO BuO Enpaiverau Kat éTav 
TEAEOS Enpov yévntal, TOTE avadépeTat eal emevel 
Kal OoKel TOTE KAS TeTapixedo Gar ryiverau yap 
xodpov ral pavov. 1 bev ovv cuKapLVos exeL 
TavTas Tas LOLOTNTAS. 

"Kotxe S€ Tus Taparhyota a) puots elvat Kal 
THS év Kpytn Kadoupevns Kurpias ouKhs: Kal 
yap éxeivn pepe Tov KapTov €x TOU orehéxXous 
Kal é€k TOV TAXUTATODV aK pELover, Tay OTL 
Braorov Twa agpinct puukpov dpuddov donep 
psStov, Tpos @ ye 0 KapTrés. TO dé oTédXeYos péeya 
1 7: of. 1 14 2 
BaCfeaGsle. l. Lj. Ose Dioses Teale 7a Athens om SGD nis 
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leaf is similar, its size, and its general appearance ; 
but it bears its fruit in a quite peculiar manner, as 
was said at the very outset!; it is borne not on the 
shoots or branches, but on the stem; in size it is as 
large as a fig, which it resembles also in appearance, 
but in flavour and sweetness it is like the ‘immature 
figs, except that it is much sweeter and contains 
absolutely no seeds, and it is produced in large 
numbers. It cannot ripen unless it is scraped; but 
they scrape it with iron ‘claws’?; the fruits thus 
scraped ripen in four days. If these are removed, 
others and others again grow from exactly the same 
point, and this some say occurs three times over, 
others say it can happen more times than that. 
Again the tree is very full of sap, and its wood is 
useful for many purposes. There is another peculiar 
property which it appears to possess; when it is 
cut, it is at first green, but it dries in deep water; 
they put it at once in a hole or in pools and so season 
it; and it becomes dry by being soaked in the deep 
water, and when it is completely dry, it is fetched up 
and floats and is then thought to be duly seasoned ; 
for it is now light and porous. Such are the 
peculiarities of the sycamore. 

Somewhat similar appears to be the character of 
the tree which in Crete is called the ‘Cyprian fig ’+ 
(sycamore). For this also bears its fruit on the stem 
and on the thickest branches ; but in this case there 
is a small leafless shoot, like a root, to which the 
fruit is attached. The stem is large and like the 


scraping was the prophet Amos’ occupation: ¢f. Amos 7. 14. 


comm. 
3 €uBtOrov conj. W.; «is Biov UMVPAId. ? ev Budy dy. 
4 See Index. cf. Athen. 3. 11; Plin. 13. 58 ; Diose. 1. 127. 3, 
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Ka) Ta1p6,LOLoV TH NEVKN, pvr ov 6€ TH Treded. 
meraiver dé TETTApAS KapTOUs, doavmep « avTov Kal 
at Braarno ess: ovdeva dé memaivet py emeTp- 
Oévt0s Tod épwwod Kal EX PUEVTOS TOU orod. n O€ 
yuKvrns Tpoaepiepnys TO oUKM Kal TA EcwoOev 
TolsS épwois: péyelos pMcov KoKKd pov. 

(Tatty dé Tapamhyota Kal Hv ob “Toves KEp@- 
viav karodow €x TOU oTEhEXOUS yap Kal avTn 
pépet TOV TAELTTOV KapTor, amo Oe TOV GK PELOVOYV, 
@OTTEP el momen, oAtyov. 0 S€ KapTros édrXoBos, ov 
Kanrovat TWES Aiyomruov ovKOV SunmapTnKores® 
ov wyiverau yap dXwS mept Aiyutrov GXXr év Lupia 
kai év “lwvia 6é Kat mepl Kvidov kat ‘Podov. 
ceipuhdov Sé Kal dvOos &kdevKov éyov Kat TL 
Bapitnr0s, pay petewmpifov Oé opdépa Kal OX\@S 
ée TOV KAaTw TapapdacrnTeKov avobev dé 
DroEnpawopevov. éyer 6€ aya Kal Tov évov Kal 
Tov véov KapT ov" dparpoupévou yap Oatépov peta 
Kiva eal 0 ETEPOS evdds pavepos KUOUMEVOS* 
KUETaL yap Gomep Botpus OmOTXNLCOY® eiT avén- 
Bels avOet mrept “Apetotpov Kal ionuepiay- amo 
ToUTOU 61 Olapever TOV YELlLa@va péexpt Kuvos. 7 
fev OV OmOLOTHS OTL TTEAEYOKAPTA Kal TadTA’ 
diahopal dé ai eipnuévat Tpos THY TVKamLVOD.) 

Ev Aiyidrrto © éotiv Erepov  mepcéa Karov- 
Mevov, TH mev Tpocdier péya Kal Kadov, Tapa- 
mrHotoy S€ pddtota TH ati@ Kal dvrAXLs Kal 
dvOeot Kal axpenoot Kat TO SLO TXHMATL TANV 


2 dcamep conj. R. Const., etc., of. Athen. lc.3 80a dxép 
avrod U (corrected); doa trép airdy M; ; boa trep avrod Ald. 
ee Bling 13 oe 2 1ei4. 2 
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abele, but the leaf is like that of the elm. It ripens 
its fruit four times a year, having also! four periods 
of growth ; but it ripens no fruit unless the ‘fig’ is 
split and the juice let out. The sweet taste resembles 
that of the fig, and the inside of the fruit is like 
that of wild figs: it is as large as a plum. 

2 (Like this too is the tree which the Ionians call 
carob; for this too bears most of its fruit on the 
stem, though it bears a little also on the branches, as 
we said. The fruit is in a pod; some call it the 
‘Egyptian fig ’—erroneously ; for it does not occur at 
all in Egypt, but in Syria and Ionia and also in 
Cnidos and Rhodes. It is evergreen and has a 
whitish flower and is somewhat acrid; it does not 
attain to a great height, and it sends out side-shoots 
entirely from its lower parts, while it withers above. 
It has on it at the same time both last year’s fruit 
and the new fruit ; for if the one is removed after the 
rising of the dog-star, immediately the other is seen 
swelling up; for there swells * up as it were another 
similar cluster. This then increases and flowers 
about the rising of Arcturus and the equinox; and 
thenceforward it ° persists through the winter to the 
rising of the dog-star. The likeness then consists in 
the fact that these trees too bear fruit on their stems, 
and the differences between them and the sycamore 
are as has been said.) 

6 In Egypt there is another tree called the persea, 
which in appearance is large and fair, and it most 
resembles the pear in leaves flowers branches and 
general form, but it is evergreen, while the other is 


4 «berat conj. W. from G; xver MSS. 
5 7.e. the cluster, now in the fruit stage. 
§ Plin. 13, 60 and 61. 


THEOPHRASTUS 


TO pev aelpurdov TO O€ pudroBonrov. KapTrov O€ 
pépet ' mohvy Kal macav @pav* mepixatahap Paver 
yap 6 véos ael Tov évor TeTTEL d€ wU7ro TOUS 
érnolas' TOV & aXov [OT Epov apatpodor Kal 
damoriBéaaty. ote 6€ TO péyeOos HAriKOv aT LOS, 
TO TXLATE éé T POpLAK pos dpuySaroons, Xpopa 
be auto TrOL@OoEs. exer dé évTos Kapvor, OOTED 
TO KOKKULNNOV, TY €XATTOV TOAD Kal HahaKe- 
TEpov" THv 6€ TapKa yucetav odoopa Kal ndetav 
Kal eUT ET TOY" ovdey yap evox ret TOD m™poo- 
EveryKapeVOV. _eupetov dé 70 deve pov cal [ejKEL 
Kab maXeL Kal TOL TON: eXet é Kab EvAov 
toxupov ral Kaov TH Oper péray, Oomep 0 AwTos, 
é& ov xal Ta aydrpara Kal Ta KrdLvia Kal 
tpamétia Kat Tada TH ToLavTa TOLovaL. 

‘H 6é Baravos éyer ev Ty Tpoonyoplav avo 
TOU KapTov- pudrov o avr hy mapamhiovov TO 
THS puppivns TY T pOopnKeaTEpov. ere dé TO 
évdpov evTayes pmev kat evpeyebes, OUK evpues 
dé ara Tapert pappevor. TOU eaproo dé Tots 
KENPETL Xpovrar ob pupeyol KOMTOVTES" evades 
yap Exel Tov 6€ KapT ov auTov axpetov. gore O€ 
Kal TO payee Kal TH dyer Tapamhnatos TO THS 
Kam7 dplos® Evhov bé 0 ioxupov kal els adda Te 

\ 
XpHoepov Kal eis TAS vauTnyias. 

To dé ahovpevov KouKlopopov eoTw GjLovov TO 
poivixe Ty dé opmoloTnTa Kata TO orédexos 
exer kal Ta PvAXra* Stahéper Sé STL 6 pev HoimE 
povodves Kal amAobvy éott, TODTO Sé mpocavEnOey 
oxiferar Kal yivetat dixpour, eita Tadw ExadTEpov 





1 grorOéacw conj. R. Const. from G (recondunt) 3 ri@éacr 
UMVAId. 
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deciduous. It bears abundant fruit and at every 
season, for the new fruit always overtakes that of 
last year. It ripens its fruit at the season of the 
etesian winds: the other fruit they gather somewhat 
unripe and store! it. In size it is as large as a pear, 
but in shape it is oblong, almond-shaped, and_ its 
colour is grass-green. It has inside a stone like the 
plum, but much smaller and softer; the flesh is 
sweet and luscious and easily digested; for it does 
no hurt if one eats it in quantity. The tree has good 
roots as to length thickness and number. Moreover 
its wood is strong and fair in appearance, black like 
the nettle-tree: out of it men make their images 
beds tables and other such things. 

* The balanos gets its name from its fruit ®; its leaf 
is like that of the myrtle* but it is longer. The 
tree is of a good stoutness® and stature, but not of a 
good shape, being crooked. The perfumers use the 
husks of the fruit, which they bruise; for this is 
fragrant, though the fruit itself is useless. In size 
and appearance it is like the fruit of the caper; the 
wood is strong and useful for shipbuilding and other 
purposes. 

.© The tree called the doum-palm is like the date- 
palm ; the resemblance is in the stem and the leaves, 
but it differs in that the date-palm is a tree with a 
single undivided stem, while the other, as it increases, 
splits and becomes forked,’ and then each of the two 


20 Plime V32.61.. 

3 7.e. it is like an acorn (SdAavos). 

4 wupptyens MVPAId.; puplens U. 

5 eimaxés conj. Sch.; cvmabts U; amafeés Ald. H. 

& Plin. 13. 62. 

7 cf. 2. 6. 9, where the same tree is evidently indicated. 
dixpouy conj. Salm., Scal., etc.; &«poy UAld.H. 
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TOUT MV opotes” éte O€ TAS paBdous Bpaxetas ¢ ever 
apodpa Kal ov Todas. XpovTar d€ TO HUAN, 
Kabarep TO poivixt, Tpos TA TAEYMATA. KapTov 
é ivov exe TON Siapépovra ral peyeber Kal 
TXHMATL Kal YUAD* péyebos peev 1p exer oxedov 
Xewpomy bes oT poryyvhov dé Kal ov Tpopnen: 
XpGpa émiEavOov: xurov be yruedy Kal eVo Topo” 
ovK a poov 66,6 HoT Ep 0 poine€, andra KEX@ PLT LEVOV 
Ka? eva muphva dé peyav Kal opodpa TKIPOV; 
é& ov Tous KPLKOUS Topvevovat TOvS Els TOUS 
oTpwpatets Tovs dtatrotkidovs: Stadhépes dé TOAD 
To Evo TOD holvixos: TO pev yap pavoyv Kal 
iv@des kal yadvov, To 5é muKvov Kal Bapd Kat 
capxades Kal dvatpnOev otrov ohddpa_ kal 
oKAnpov éotiv. Kal ot ye 6) Ilépcar ravu 
éTi@v avTo Kal éx TOUTOU TOV KALA érrOLODVTO 
TOUS Tr0Oas. 

ual 6é acavda Karettar pep da TO axavd ddes 
Show 70 dév8pov eivae Thay TOU oTehe ous” Kal 
yap éml TOV dicpewoveav Kal émt TeV Pracrav 
Kal emt Tov dUANOV eXEl. peyeber dé péeya, Kat 
yap S@dexamnxus €& auras epeyrepios vAN TépuveTau. 
Ourrov d€ TO ryevos, auris, 7 pev yap éote Aeven 
7 d€ pédawva: Kal y} bev even do Bevis TE wal 
eVonT Tos" my 68 pehawa ioxXuporépa Te Kal 
donmros, de 0 Kat év tals vauTnylals Xpovrat 
T™ pos Ta eyKota, avTH. TO dévdpov Oé ovK dyav 
oplodrés. 0 O€ KapTros EoBos, cabarep TOV 
Xedporray, © Xp@vTat ol éyYwptor Tpos Ta dépuara 
avrt «nxiBos. To 8 avOos Kal Th orpet KaNXov, 
OoTE Kal otepavovs Toeiv €E adtod, Kal dappa- 
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branches forks again: moreover the twigs are very 
short and not numerous. T hey use the leaf, like the 
palm-leaf, for plaiting. It has a peculiar fruit, very 
different from that of the date-palm in size form and 
taste; for in size it is nearly big enough to fill the 
hand, but it is round rather than long ; the colour is 
yellowish, the flavour sweet and palatable. It does 
not grow bunched together, like the fruit of the date- 
palm, but each fruit grows separately; it has a large 
and very hard stone, out of which they turn the 
rings for embroidered bed-hangings.1_ The wood is 
very different to that of the date-palm; whereas the 
latter is of loose texture fibrous and porous,” that of 
the doum-palm is close heavy and fleshy, and when 
split is exceedingly compact and hard. The Persians 3 
used to esteem it highly and made the feet of their 
couches out of it. 
4The akantha (acacia) is so called because the 

whole tree is spinous (akanthodes) except the stem; 
for it has spines on the branches shoots and leaves. 
It is of large stature, since lengths of timber for 
roofing of twelve cubits are cut from it. There are 
two kinds, the white and the black ; the white is weak 
and easily decays, the black is stronger and less 
liable to decay ; wherefore they use it in shipbuilding 
for the ribs.° The tree is not very erect in growth. 
The fruit is in a pod, like that of leguminous plants, 
and the natives use it for tanning hides instead of 
gall. The flower is very beautiful in appearance, so 
that they make garlands of it, and it has medicinal 

1 Plin. J.c., velares annulos ; of. Athen. 12. 71, ad fin. 

2 xadvoy conj. Sch.; xAwpdy Ald. 

3 7.e. during their occupation of Egypt. 

4 

5 


Plin. 13. 63; Athen. 15. 25. 
cf. Hdt. 2. 96. 8 of. Athen. J.c. 
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THEOPHRASTUS 


KOOES, ov 6 Kal gudEyouTW ol ‘arpol. yiverat 
dé é€x TAUTNS Kal TO Kopp Kal péet Kal ™AN- 
yetons Kal avuTowarov aivev oxdoews. drav 6é 
KOT; peta TpiTov eros ev Us dvaBeBraarnKe 
TOND dé TO d€vopov éott, Kal Opupos péyas mept 
TOV OnBaixov V0 [L0V, obmep kal 9 Opis Kal 7 
mepo ea Tretorn Kal 1) éAda. 

Kal yep a) éAda repl ToUTOY TOV TOTOV €orl, 
TS TOTAUG peev oUK apoevopevn, mheto yap 7 
TplaKkoo ua oTacla am EXE, vapatrators & téacw: 
cial yap Kpipar Todrat. TO 8 EdaLov ovdev 
xetpov TOU vd doe, TANV KaKwoéaTepov oa TO 
omaviots Tots drot xXpho Pau pucer 6€ TO Evhov 
TOU Sev6pou Kal oKAnpov Kal TapatAnolov 
TELLVOMEVOY THY Ypoayv TO NOTIVO. 

"Andro 66 Tl dévdpov 4 Kokupm rea, péya pev 
TO peyeer kal THY gvcw Tod Kaptrod bmotov Tots 
peorinows, Kal TO péyebos TMapaT Ajo Lov THY 
eXovTa Tuphva orporyyurov: apxerat dé av Geiv 
paquos Tuaveyrdvos, Tov dé KapTov meTratvel Tepl 
ALOU TpoTras YEtpmepiwds: aeidvdAdov 8 éeotiv. 
of O& wept thy OnBaida xatotxodvtes Sta THY 
apOoviay tod dévdpou Enpaivovar tov KapTov Kab 
Tov muphva é€arpodvtes KOTTOVEL Kal ToLovat 
manrdbas. 

“TrAnwa S€ tdudv te Pverar wept Méuduy, ov 


Kata pvANa Kal BrAacTOvs Kal THY dAnY pwopdiy 


of. Hdt. l.c. 

oxdoews conj. R. Const.; oxtoews Ald. 

tAclotn conj. R. Const.; mAexty UMVAId. 

cf. O.P. 6. 8.7, where this olive is said to produce no oil. 
cf. Strabo, 17. 1. 35. 
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properties, wherefore physicians gather it. !Gum 
is also produced from it, which flows both when the 
tree is wounded and also of its own accord without 
any incision? being made. When the tree is cut 
down, after the third year it immediately shoots up 
again ; it is a common tree, and there is a great wood 
of it in the Thebaid, where grow the oak, the persea 
in great abundance,’ and the olive. 

*For the olive also grows in that district, though 
it is not watered by the river, being more than 300 
furlongs distant from it, but by brooks; for there 
are many springs. ‘The oil produced is not inferior 
to that of our country, except that it has a less 
pleasing smell,° because it has not a sufficient 
natural supply of salt.6 The wood of the tree is hard 
in character, and, when split, is like in colour’ to 
that of the nettle-tree. 

8There is another tree, the (Egyptian) plum 
(sebesten), which is of great stature, and the 
character of its fruit? is like the medlar (which it 
resembles in size), except that it has a round stone. 
It begins to flower in the month Pyanepsion,!° and 
ripens its fruit about the winter solstice, and it is 
evergreen.!! The inhabitants of the Thebaid, because 
of the abundance of the tree, dry the fruit; they 
take out the stones, bruise it, and make cakes of it. 

There is a peculiar bush! which grows about 
Memphis, whose peculiarity does not lie in its leaves 


8 gravlois... dvoer conj. W.; omavlws trois dol xp. Th 
gvoe: Ald.; so U, but omitting rf. 
7 4.e, black. of. 4. 3. 1. 8 Plin. 13. 64 and 65. 


9 rod xaprod add. Scal. from G and Plin. l.c. 1” October. 

1 dgefpvddoy conj. Scal. from Gand Plin./.c.; pdAAov UMV Ald. 

12 Mimosa asperata ; see Index, App. (2). #Anua conj. Scal. 
from G (materia) ; ofSnua MAId.U (corrected). 
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éyov TO tovov AGXN eis TO cvpPaivoy Tept avTo 
mabos:  pev yap mpocowis axavOeddns éotiv 
avtTov, Kal TO PvAAOY Tapdpoloy Tals TTEp- 
iow: bray 6€ Tis dantat TOV KNovior, OoTEp 
apavawopeva Ta PUAAA GUuTiTnTEW hacly EeiTa 
peTad TWa xpovoy avaBiwcKkecOat Tad Kal 
Oarrew. Kal Ta pev bola THS YOpas, doa y 
dv dévopa tis ) Oduvous eimot, Ta y émidave- 
aTaTa TavT éoTl. Tepl yap TOY év TO ToTAaL@ 
Kal Tots €deoww baotepov épotpev, OtTav Kai Tepl 
TOV Adrov évvdpov. 

["Asravta 6é év TH yopa Ta Sévdpa Ta ToLadTA 
peydra Kai Tos pijKeot Kal Tols madyeow: év 
youu Méudids tnrLKxodto Sévdpov eivar réyerat 
TO TaNXOS, 5 Tpels avdpes ov SivavTaL TEpLNawBd- 
vew. att O€ Kal Tunbev TO EUNOV KaXOV" TUKVOV 
Te yap ofddpa Kal TO ypopate woes. | 

III. *Ev AcBin 8 6 AXwTds TreloTOS Kal Kar- 
Alors Kal O TadLoupos. Kal &v TLoL pépeot TH TE 
Nacaporvxh cal trap "Appworve nal ddros 6 
potmé év dé th Kupnvaia cumdpiccos Kal érdat 
TE KaANOTAL Kal éXaLov TreloTOV. iSioTATOV 
dé mdvtwy TO ctdduov: et KpoKov TordD %) yopa 
héper kal evoopov. eats S& Tod AwTOD TO ev 
Orov dévdpov idvov edpuéyebes HrLKov dmos 4 
putkpov éXaTTOV: pvArov 6é évTouas &yov Kal 
mpwades: 7d wev Edrov pérav yévn bé adtod 
Theiw Stapopas eyovta Tols KapTrots* 6 6€ KapTros 





aerebest: cf. bed. lens 
* ef. Schol. ad Nic. Ther. 683 of a sensitive plant called 
Tkopmiovpos or itxdovea. apavaivdueva conj. Scal.; apavaid- 


peva UMVP,Ald. 
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shoots and general form, but in the strange property 4 
which belongs to it. Its appearance is spinous and 
the leaf is like ferns, but, when one touches the twigs, 
they say that the leaves as it were wither up? and 
collapse and then after a time come to life again and 
flourish. Such are the most conspicuous things 
peculiar to the country, to speak only of trees or 
shrubs. For we will speak later of the things which 
grow in the river and the marshes, when we come to 
speak of the other water plants. 

S All the trees of this kind in that country are 
large, both in height and stoutness ; thus at Memphis 
there is said to be a tree of such girth that three 
men cannot embrace it. The wood too, when split, 
is good, being of extremely close grain and in colour 
like the nettle-tree. 


Of the trees and shrubs special to Libya. 


III. *In Libya the lotos is most abundant and 
fairest; so also is the Christ’s thorn, and in some 
parts, such as the Nasamonian district and near the 
temple of Zeus Ammon, the date-palm. In the 
Cyrenaica the cypress grows and the olives are fairest 
and the oil most abundant. Most special of all to 
this district is the silphium, and the land also bears 
abundant fragrant saffron-crocus. As to the lotos— 
the whole tree is peculiar, of good stature, as tall as 
a pear-tree, or nearly so; the leaf is divided and like 
that of the kermes-oak, and the wood is black. There 
are several sorts, which differ in their fruits ; the fruit 


3 This section is evidently out of place; its probable place 
is at the end of § 10, so that the description will belong to 
the ‘ Egyptian plum.’ 

4 See Index. Plin. 13. 104-106. 
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en? / / a2 of e , 
HArLKoS KVAMOS, TeTTAalVveTaL Sé, @oTEp of PoTpvEs, 
/ Va , \ 
peeTaPadrov TAS x poLds* pveTat dé, eadarep TA 
\ an lal 
pupta, Tap addAndra TuKVOS éTL TOV Bractar: 
a 1b Va 
écOidpevos & 0 év Tois Awtopayos Kadoupevots 
4 ag \ 
yruKds Kal dvs Kal dows Kal ETL TpOS THY 
€ / 4 \ 
KotAlay ayabos: ndiwv 8 o amupnvos, éoTt yap 
n nr x \ 5 jg 
Kal ToLodTéy TL yévos' ToLovat dé Kat olvov é& 
autov. 
4 4 , 
TlorAd 6€ To Sévdpov Kal TmodkvKapTov’ TO ¥ 
Ll / / > 
obv "OdédXou otpatotedov, Hvixa éBad.fev ets 
/ n ¢ 
Kapyndova, cal tovt@ ghact tpapijvar metous 
a 4 \ 
Huepas eTUNTOVTOY TOV eTITHOELM@V. EOTL peV 
obv Kal év TH vnow TH Awtodaytids Karoupévy 
morvs: avtn © émixertar Kal amréyet puiKpov" ov 
pny ovdév ye pépos GAARA TOAA@ Trelov ev TH 
> / la] \ ef y a f / 
nrelp@ TAElcTOV yap drws ev TH AtBUy, KaGaTeEp 
y a \ 
elpntal, ToUTO Kal Oo TaNdtoupos éoTW: év yap 
Eveomepioe tovtors Kavoipois ypavTat. Stadéper 
6€ OUTOS 6 AWTOS TOD Tapa Tots AwTOopayors. 
€. \ y £ lal nr 
O 5é mandtovpos Oapvwdéctepos Tod NwTOD: 
s \ f 5Y4 lal > n \ \ 
PvArov 5€ Twapopoiov exer TO evtadOa, Tov Sé 
Ni f > \ \ > x a 
Kaptov Sudhopov: ov yap TAATIV ara aTPOYYU- 
rh a 
Rov Kal épvOpov, wéyeOos Sé sALKkov THs Kédpou 7 
lal lal a v > if 
pKp@® petCov' muphva Oé exer od cvverOropmevov 
Kadamep Tats poaiss novy dé Tov KapTrov: Kal éav 
Tis olvoy eTLXén Kal avTov Hdiw yiverOai dace 
Kal TOV olvoyv ndtiw TroLety. 


1 ef. Hdt. 4.177; Athen. 14. 651; Scyl. Peripl. Lotophagi. 

2 A ruler of Cyrene, who invaded Carthaginian territory in 
conjunction with Agathocles, B.c. 308. 

3 +h AwropaytlS: conj. W.; tH Awropayla dap:5. UMAId. 

4 wépos: pelwy conj. Sch. (non minor G), 
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is as large as a bean, and in ripening like grapes it 
changes its colour: it grows, like myrtle-berries, 
close together on the shoots ; to eat, that which grows 
among the people called the Lotus-eaters! is sweet 
pleasant and harmless, and even good for the stomach ; 
but that which has no stone is pleasanter (for 
there is also such a sort), and they also make wine 
from it. 

The tree is abundant and produces much fruit ; 
thus the army of Ophellas,? when it was marching 
on Carthage, was fed, they say, on this alone for 
several days, when the provisions ran short. It is 
abundant also in the island called the island of 
the Lotus-eaters;? this lies off the mainland at 
no great distance: it grows however in no less 
quantity,* but even more abundantly ® on the main- 
land; for, as has been said,° this tree is common in 
Libya generally as well as the Christ’s thorn; for in 
the islands called Euesperides’ they use these trees 
as fuel. However this Jotos® differs from that found 
in the land of the Lotus-eaters. 

® The (Egyptian) ‘ Christ’s thorn’ is more shrubby 
than the lotos; it has a leaf like the tree of the same 
name of our country, but the fruit is different ; for 
it is not flat, but round and red, and in size as large 
as the fruit of the prickly cedar or a little larger ; 
it has a stone which is not eaten with the fruit, as in 
the case of the pomegranate, but the fruit is sweet, 
and, if one pours wine over it, they say that it 
becomes sweeter and that it makes the wine sweeter. 


5 rreiov U; ? maelwy with MV. 
Ui GhoR a ilh 7 of. Hdt. 4. 191. 
Nefawdta 2ed0: 

9 See Index. Plin. 13, 111. 
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rn na Lal > 
"Byioe 5é TO TOD AwTOD Sévopov Oapvades eivat 
WY vA lal / 6e > / 3 XN 6e 
Kal TOAUKAAOOY, TO TTEAEYEL OE pare? TOV O€ 
\ >) as > 
KapTov péya TO Kdpvoy Exel TO EXTOS OU 
a / \ 
capkases GW Seppatwdéatepov? ecOropevoy o€ 
» \ > a 
ovy 0TH yAUKIY ws EVOTOLOV? Kai TOV oivOY oY 
n A / 2 2 Xx ip x 
€E aitod rowdcw ov Svapévety adr 1 OvO 4 
7 5 , \ > X 
tpeis jpépas elt oftvew. ota ev ovy Tov 
al A \ 
kaprov tov év Ttois Awtopdyous, Evrov_ de 
/ \ > / / iS a 
Kadddov TO ev Kupnvaia: Oeppotépav o€ eivar 
rn an Us \ 
Thy xapav tiv Tov Awtopaywv: Tod Evdov de 
5 \ 
Ti pivav elvat peavTépay pev modu TuKVIY Oe 
42 / x \ 
ATTov Kal eis €AATTO YXpHoiuyY: Els yap TA 
éyyerpioua Kal Ta émtKohAjpata xpjobat, TO 
4 \ v \ > \ \ > BA fa 
EUA@ O€ Els TE TOUS AUAOUS Kal Els AAAA THELO. 
"Ev &€ 7h pr) vopévn THS AuBins adra TE TACO 
Le 
dvecOar kai olvixas peyddous Kal Kanovs: ov 
\ b) et \ a € / s 1 
pny GAN Orrov pev hotwE adpupida Te eivat Kal 
édudpov Tov TOTov, ovK Ev TOAA® bé Baber GAA 
pddota ér opyviais tTpiciv. TO 8 bdwp eva 
\ \ / ” \ / ” 
pev yAVKUV ohodpa évOa bé aduKoV TANCLOV OYT@Y 
GXAnros' Orov Sé Ta AdrAa Hvetar Enpov Kal 
y a 5 
dvudpov: éviayod dé Kal Ta hpéata evar ExaTov 
> lal - lal lol 
dpyulav, bate UTOCUYLoLS amo TpoxnrLas ava 
HK \ \ a na 
dv 6 Kal Oavpactov Tas ToTE WpUXON THALKAUTA 
/ Ni > fal a 
8a0n- 7O 8 otv tav bddtTav Tov bd Tods 
4 \ > 
goivicas Kal év "Appavos eivar Siadpopav éxov 
xX > / 7 \ > a \ ¢ ig X 
THhV eipnuevnv. pvecOar dé ev T vomevyn TO 
a4 PT nel \ a » / \ 7 Hn i a ai 
UmoV TOAU Kal dAXa ida TE Kal TrELW yiver Oat 





1 Sch. after Scal. places this section before § 3, making the 

account of this tree consecutive. 2 Plin. 13. 17. 104-106. 
3 e¥maxes conj. R. Const.; etataxés U; etoraxes MP, Ald. 
4 of, Hdt. 2. 96. 7 
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1Some say that the lotos? is shrubby and much 
branched, though it has a stout? stem; and that the 
stone in the fruit is large, while the outside is not 
fleshy but somewhat leathery ; and that to eat it is not 
so much sweet as palatable; and that the wine which 
they make out of it does not keep more than two 
or three days, after which it gets sour; and so that 
the fruit* found in the Lotus-eaters’ country is 
sweeter, while the wood in the Cyrenaica is better ; 
and that the country of the Lotus-eaters is hotter ; 
and that the root is much blacker than the wood, 
but of less close grain, and of use for fewer purposes ; 
for they use it only for dagger- handles and tessellated 
work,® while the wood is used for pipes and many 
other things. 

In the part of Libya where no rain falls they say 
that, besides many other trees, there grow tall and 
fine date-palms; however they add that, where the 
date-palm is found, the soil® is salt and contains 
water, and that at no great depth, not more than 
three fathoms. They say also that the water is in 
some places quite sweet, but in others quite close 
by it is brackish ; that where however other things 
grow, the soil is dry and waterless; and that in 
places even the wells are a hundred fathoms deep, 
so that they draw water by means of a windlass 
worked by beasts. Wherefore it is wonderful how 
at any time digging to such depths was carried out. 
Such, they say, is the special character of the water 
supply which feeds the date-palms in the district 
also of the temple of Zeus Ammon. Further it is 
said that in the land where no rain falls thyme” is 

5 emixoAAhuata: lit. ‘pieces glued on’; ef. Plin. l.c. 


8 cf. Hdt. 3. 183. 
7 6tyov mBas.H.; @¢uvoyv UMVAId. ef. 6, 2. 3. 
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a n \ \ 
évradba, cal mTdka Kal Sopxada Kal otpovbov 
a / pe n \ Y 
kal érepa TOV Onpiwy. adda TadTa pev adnrov 
’ b] / / e ry \ x \ 4 
et éxtomites mov mlopeva: (dla yap TO TaXOS 
JA 
Sivatrar paxpdy te Kal Taxd TapayevécOat), 
bs >? > e€ al / / 
Garros Te Keb OL NUEPHV TLYMY TLVOVOL, Kadatep 
, 
Kal Ta Hepa Tapa tpityy %) TeTapTHY ToTLteTaL 
lal a Yj 
ratbra: To 6€ Tov AddrAwv Cow, olov dpewv 
lal a Xx [cA yf 
caupav Kal Tov ToLlovTwY, pavepov OTL aTOTa. 
\ oY / an 
tovs 6¢ AiBvas Néyew Ste Tov dvov éoOier TADTA 
a \ ohn, C5 a if / \ Va 
0s Kal Tap nly yiveTal, TOAVTOUY TE Kal MehaV 
/ lal 
cvoTretpepevov eis Eauto: TodTov dé ToAU TE 
M4 / 
yivecOar obddpa Kal bypov thy pio eivar. 
le pe ae uf > a Nf It 7 
Apécopr Sé det rimtew év TH en Vopevyn TOANHD, 
7 a 
date dSirov Ste Tov pev otvixa Kal el Te addO 
, > > 70 , > om ml a > , 
pvetar év avvdpous TO TE EK THs yHS avLov EXTpEpeEL 
\ SN / 
Kal mpos tovT@ % Spdcos. ikavn yap @s KaTa 
J \ 8 f a 
peyeOn Kal tiv dvow aitdv Enpav odcav Kai éx 
Yi a a 
ToLlovTwy cuveotnxviav. Kal dévdpa pev TadTa 
a oe , n 
TrEloTA Kal tdL@TaTa. mept S& Tov ciddiou 
lA © ray 
Aextéov Vatepov Toloy Te THY Hvaw. 
> Nv ia =) be 
IV. Ev 6¢ 7H “Acia map Exdotols id’ atta 


/ \ a 
Tuyxdver Ta puev yap Pépovaw ai yopar Ta © 





1 Lepus Aegyptiacus. ef. Arist. H.A. 8. 28. 
2 &s kata conj. Scal. from G; éore 7a Ald. H. 
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abundant, and that there are various other peculiar 
plants there, and that there are found the hare! 
gazelle ostrich and other animals. However it is 
uncertain whether these do not migrate in order to 
find drink somewhere, (for by reason of their fleet- 
ness they are able to appear at a distant place in a 
short space of time), especially if they can go for 
several days without drinking, even as these animals, 
when domesticated, are only given drink every third 
or fourth day. While as to other animals, such as 
snakes lizards and the like, it is plain that they go 
without drink. And we are told that according to 
the Libyans, these animals eat the wood-louse, which 
is of the same kind that is found also in our 
country, being black, with many feet, and rolling 
itself into a ball ; this, they say, is extremely common 
and is juicy by nature. 

They say also that dew always falls abundantly 
in the land in which no rain falls, so that it is plain 
that the date-palin, as well as anything else which 
grows in waterless places, is kept alive by the 
moisture which rises from the ground, and also by 
the dew. For the latter is sufficient, considering? the 
size of such trees and their natural character, which 
is dry and formed of dry components. And trees of 
that character are most abundant in, and most 
specially belong to such country. The character 
of the silphium we must discuss later. 


Of the trees and herbs special to Asia. 


IV. In different parts of Asia also there are 
special trees, for the soil of the various regions 
produces some but not others. *Thus they say that 


3 Plin. 16. 144. 
ae) 
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ov puovow otov KUTTOY Kal éhaav ov pacw elvat 
Tis Acias év Tois dvw THs Lupias amo dararrns 
mévo pep Ov: arr’ év “Ivédois pavivar KUTTOV 
ev T@ OpeL TO Mnp® Karovpevo, dev &n Kal TOV 
Auévucov Elva pvboroyovau. ou’ 0 Kal "AdéEav- 
Spos cm” efodias heyeTa dmvay eo tepavapevos 
KITT@® elvat Kal auTos Kal 7 oTparid: Tov oé 
dddav év Mnéig [ovov: Tepekhetew yep auTn 
doxet Kal cuvadrtew Twos TO Llovtw. Kaitor ye 
StepidorepnOn ° ‘Apt anos év TOUS mapadeicors TOUS 
Tepl BaBurova putevov TONAGKLS Kab Tm pay 
PATEVOLEVOS, GXN’ ovodev emotes m€ov" ov yap 
édvvato Sy Bamep TaANa Ta EK THS EXdd6os. 
TodTO pev ou ov déxerat » XOpa ova THY TOU 
aépos Kpac lv: dvaryKatos dé déxeTat Kat mUEov 
Kal pidvpav: Kal yap Tepl TADTA movovow ot év 
Tols Tapacelcots. erepa dé téva péper Kal dévépa 
Kal UAnwaTa Kal éoLKev dhos ) TOTOS 0 mcs 
avatoNas Kal peony Bpiav Oomep Kal Sa Kal 
puta pepe iva Tapa TOvS addous" olov 7 Te 
Myota Xopa Kal Tepats dra TE exel TrEL@ Kal 
TO pov 70 Mynexzxov % 1) TO Tlepavxov KAaNOU[LEVOD. 
éyer O€ TO Sévdpov TovTO PUAXOV pev Suotov Kal 
oxedo | icov TO THS avdpaxns, axdvOas 6é olas 
amos n sEvdxav0os, Detas 6é Kal o€elas opodpa 
kal toxupas: TO O€ prov ov éoBierar pév, 





1 éaday conj. Spr.; édarny MSS. cf. Hdt. 1. 193; Xen. 
Anab. 4. 4.13; Arr. Ind. 40. 

2 «urtov conj. W., cf. Arr. Anab. 5.1.63 nai thy UMV; 
cal 7@ Ald. H. 3 révyerat add. W. 

+ étodtas UMVP; “Ivdfas W. with Ald. 

5 «irt@ elvat conj. W.; eita mecvar U; eira ph elvas MVPAId. 
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ivy and olive! do not grow in Asia in the parts of 
Syria which are five days’ journey from the sea; but 
that in India ivy? appears on the mountain called 
Meros, whence, according to the tale, Dionysus 
came. Wherefore it is said? that Alexander, when 
he came back from an expedition, was crowned 
with ivy,® himself and his army. But elsewhere in 
Asia it is said to grow only in Media, for that country 
seems in a way to surround and join on to the Euxine 
Sea.6 However,’ when Harpalus took great pains 
over and over again to plant it in the gardens of 
Babylon, and made a special point of it, he failed: 
since it could not live like the other things intro- 
duced from Hellas. The country then does not& 
admit this plant on account of the climate, and it 
grudgingly admits the box and the lime; for even 
these give much trouble to those engaged in the 
gardens. It also produces some peculiar trees and 
shrubs. And in general the lands of the East and 
South appear to have peculiar plants, as they have 
peculiar animals ; for instance, Media and Persia have, 
among many others, that which is called the 
‘ Median’ or ‘ Persian apple’ (citron). This tree 1° 
has a leaf like to and almost identical with that of 
the andrachne, but it has thorns like those of the 
pear?! or white-thorn, which however are smooth 
and very sharp and strong. The ‘apple’ is not 


6 7.e. and so Greek plants may be expected to grow there. 
But the text is probably defective; cf. the citation of this 
passage, Plut. Quaest. Conv. 3. 2. 1. ; 

7 «alto ye. ‘This sentence does not connect properly with 
the preceding. 8 od add. Sch. 

9 Plin. 12. 15 and 16; cited also Athen. 3. 26. 

10 of. Verg. G. 2. 131-135. 

ll amos: ? here=axpds R. Const. ef. O.P. 1. 16. 2. 
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eVoopov S¢ rdvu Kal To vdAXOv TOD Sévdpov* Kav 
eis iudtia TEOH TO prov axoTra SvaTnpel. Xp 
oipov & érevday TUX <TIsS> TeT@KMS HappLaKoD 
<Oavdaoipov. Sobev yap év olvm biaxomTer THY 
xoidtay Kal eEdryer TO bappaxov'> Kal mpds oTO- 
patos evwdiav: éav yap Tis Ebon év Fope, 7 €v 
GdArAw TW TO écwOev TOD pnrov exTLETH Els TO 
oToma Kal Katapodyoy, Tovel THY dopHy 1OdEtar. 
omeipetat dé Tod pos eis Tpacias éEarpeHev To 
oTépua Sueipyacpévas eripmedds, elta apdevetar 
dua TeTdptys 7) TéumTNs nuépas’ Stay 6é adpov 
4, Suaduteverat TaALY TOD Eapos eis Yopiov pa- 
Nakdv Kat ébvdpov kal ov Aiav AerTOv: iret 
yap Ta ToadTa. éper dé Ta wHra Tacay wpay: 
Ta pev yap abnpytar Ta O€ avOei Ta Oé ExTréTTEL. 
Tov & avOdv dca, BaTrep elToper, Exer KaDdTrEp 
nrakatny &€k pécou Tw e&éyovoay, TadTa éoTt 
yovipa, doa O€ pn ayova. o7retpetar dé Kal els 
dotpaka SiateTpynuéva, KaOdmep Kal of oivixes. 
TODTO meV OvV, WaTTEp ElpnTat, Tepl THV Ilepcida 
Kat THY Mydiav éotiv. 

‘H ée “Indie yopa tiv Te Kadovpévny exer 
auKhy, 7) Kabinow éx TOV KAddwY Tas pifas av 
éxactov éTos, WaTEp elpynTar TpdTEpov: adinot 
dé ovK €x TOV vVéwy AAN €x TOV every Kal éTL 
TanaoTépav' atta S€ cuvdTTovaa. TH YH 
Towovow wamep Spv0paxtov KiKA@ Tepl TO Sév- 
Spov, wate yiverOar KabaTep oxnvnv, ov 8) Kal 





1 ms add. W. from Athen. l.c.; @avacimov . . . ddpyakov 
add. Sch. from Athen. J.c. 2 Plin. ls 27S 12s 16s 

3 Gdpdv 7 W. from Athen. /.c., whence diadurederat W. etc. 
for diapurednrar Ald.H. adpdv rs UMVAIA,. 
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eaten, but it is very fragrant, as also is the leaf of the 
tree. And if the ‘apple’ is placed among clothes, 
it keeps them from being moth-eaten. It is also 
useful when one? has drunk deadly poison ; for being 
given in wine it upsets the stomach and brings up the 
poison ; also for producing sweetness of breath ;? 
for, if one boils the inner part of the ‘apple’ in a 
sauce, or squeezes it into the mouth in some other 
medium, and then inhales it, it makes the breath 
sweet. The seed is taken from the fruit and sown 
in spring in carefully tilled beds, and is then watered 
every fourth or fifth day. And, when it is growing 
vigorously,’ it is transplanted, also in spring, to a 
soft well-watered place, where the soil is not too 
fine; for such places it loves. And it bears its ‘apples’ 
at all seasons; for when some have been gathered, 
the flower of others is on the tree and it is ripening 
others. Of the flowers, as we have said,* those 
which have, as it were, a distaff® projecting in the 
middle are fertile, while those that have it not are 
infertile. It is also sown, like date-palms, in pots ® 
with a hole in them. ‘This tree, as has been said, 
grows in Persia and Media. 

7The Indian land has its so-called ‘ fig-tree’ 
(banyan), which drops its roots from its branches 
every year, as has been said above*; and it drops 
them, not from the new branches, but from those 
of last year or even from older ones; these take 
hold of the earth and make, as it were, a fence 
about the tree, so that it becomes like a tent, in 

pelea load. > 7.e. the pistil. 

6 Plin. 12. 16, fictilibus in vasis, dato per cavernas radicibus 
spiramento : the object, as Plin. explains, was to export it 


for medical use. 
7 Plin. 12. 22 and 23, AT Eas 
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eloOact Siar piBetr. ela O€ ab piSar puopevat 
diddy ror Tpos TOUS Braorous: AevedTepae yap 
cal bac eiat wal cKoMal Kat apurrot. éyer 6€ 
Kal THY Avo eopay TONY, | Kal TO OXOV 6€vopov 
eVKUKAOV Kal TO peyeBer péya opodpa Kal yap 
emt Sto atdbia rrovelv pace TH oK Lay" Kal TO 
maxX OS TOU OTENEXOUS. évia TELOVOV 7 efyKovTa 
Bnpdtov, Ta 6€ moAda TeTTapaKovTa. TO O€ YE 
pvAXOv ovk €AaTTOV ey et TENTIS, KapTrov 6é 
opodpa pauepov i iKov epéBwOor dpovov 6€ cUK@: 
du’ 6 Kal €xaXovv avTo ot “EXdqVES ovK IY" édLyou 
bé Peon ie TOV KapTOV ovx 6TL KATA TO TOU 
Sévdpou péyebos ada Kal TO GXov. pverat dé 
Kal TO Sévdpov mepl Tov “Axeoivnv TOTAHOD. 

"Eore dé kal érepov dévdpov Kal TO peyéber 
péya Kal mOvKapTov Gavpactas Kal peyano- 
KOpTOV® Kal Xpovrar tpoph tav “Ivdav of codol 
Kal bn GMT EX OpLEVOL. | 

“Erepov dé 00 TO hUAAOY THY ev pophiyy 
mpounkes Tols TOV otpovOav mTepois Suotov, & 
Tapatievtat Tapa Ta Kpdvn, phos O€ ws 
dunyvatov. 

"AXXo Té eoTLY Ov 6 KapTOsS paKpos Kal ov 

PTOS MAKpPOS Kal OUK 

eVOds AXA TKOALOS Ec OLdpevos bé yYAUKUS. OUTOS 
év Th Kotdia Onymov éutrovet wal Sucevtepiay, oe 

8 "AREEavS pos, amexn pute py éobiew. Ete Oé 
Kal €repov o0 6 KapTros buoLos Tots Kpavéots. 





98 conj. W.; ais UMVAId. 
2 &pvadru conj. Dalec.; dSépvdAdo0c UVAId.; so also MH., 
omitting Ka). 


3 ethxovta. .. rertapdxovta MSS.; @... TetTdpwy conj. 


Salm. ef. Plin. /.c.; Strabo 15. 1. 21. 
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which ! men sometimes even live. The roots as they 
grow are easily distinguished from the branches, 
being whiter hairy crooked and leafless.2 The 
foliage above is also abundant, and the whole tree is 
round and exceedingly large. They say that it 
extends its shade for as much as two furlongs; and 
the thickness of the stem is in some instances more 
than sixty? paces, while many specimens are as 
much as forty? paces through. The leaf is quite as 
large as a shield,* but the fruit is very small,° only as 
large as a chick-pea, and it resembles a fig. And 
this is why the Greeks ® named this tree a ‘ fig-tree.’ 
The fruit is curiously scanty, not only relatively to 
the size of the tree, but absolutely. The tree also 
grows near the river Akesines.’ 

There is also another tree® which is very large 
and has wonderfully sweet and large fruit; it is 
used for food by the sages of India who wear no 
clothes. 

There is another tree® whose leaf is oblong in 
shape, like the feathers of the ostrich; this they 
fasten on to their helmets, and it is about two cubits 
long. 

There is also another !° whose fruit is long and not 
straight, but crooked, and it is sweet to the taste. 
This causes griping in the stomach and dysentery ; 
wherefore Alexander ordered that it should not be 
eaten. There is also another! whose fruit is like the 
fruit of the cornelian cherry. 

4 zéATn: a small round shield. Cf. CoP 2s lOe2, 
6 7.e. in Alexander’s expedition. 7’ Chenab. 

8 Jack-fruit. See Index App. (3). Plin. 12, 24. 

9 Banana. See Index App. (4). 


10 Mango. See Index App. (5). Plin. 12. 24. 
ll Jujube. See Index App. (6). 
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Kal érepa S€ mreiw nal diadépovta tev ev 
trois “EAAnow adrAXN dvovupa. Oavpactov & 
obdev Ths idudtnTOs: oXEdov yap, Bs ye On TUES 
pac, ovdev bras Tov dévdpav ovde THY UAN- 
pdtov ovdé Tov ToLwddv Goudy éote Tots ev TH 
“EAAdOL TA Or YyoV. 

"TSov 88 cal 4 éBévn ths yadpas TavTHS’ TAUTNS 
S& Svo yévn, TO pev evEvAov Kal Kadov TO dé 
padrov. amdviov dé Td Kadov Odrepov S€ TOXd. 
tiv 88 xpdav ob Oncavpitopévn NapBaver THY 
edypouv arn’ evOds TH pucer. ate 5€é TO Sévdpov 
Oapvades, OoTEp 6 KUTLOOS. 

acl & clvar Kai téppivOov, ot & Spotov 
Teppiv0m, 6 TO wev PUAXOY Kal TOvs KA@VaS Kal 
TahAa TdvtTa bpolta exer TH TepivOw tov dé 
Kaptov Sidhopov: Gpovoy yap Tais apvydanrais. 
eivac yap Kal év Baxtpows tTHv TéputvOov TavTHnv 
Kal Kkdpva fépew jrixka aptydarta Sid TO py 
peyara: Kai TH oer 5€ mapodpota, TARY TO 
Kéduhos ov Tpaxv, TH S evoTouia Kal Hdov7A 
KpELTTO TOV auvydarwv. 60 6 Kal yphabat Tods 
Exel LaNXov. 

"EE wy &€ Ta iwadtia Tovovot TO pwev PUAXOV 
duotov ever TH cuKapive, TO 5é Odov duTov Tots 
Kuvopobots Gmotov. uTevovat O€ év Tots Trediots 
avTo Kat dpyxous, dv 6 Kal Twoppwlev adopact 
dumedo. daivovta. exer S€ kal doivixas eva 


Leona, 1, v5. 

2 See Index. Plin. 12. 17-19. 

3 Pistachio-nut. See Index App. (7). Plin. 12. 25. Nic. 
Ther. 894. 
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There are also many more! which are different to 
those found among the Hellenes, but they have no 
names. There is nothing surprising in the fact that 
these trees have so special a character; indeed, as 
some say, there is hardly a single tree or shrub or 
herbaceous plant, except quite a few, like those in 
Hellas. 

The ebony? is also peculiar to this country; of 
this there are two kinds, one with good handsome 
wood, the other inferior. The better sort is rare, but 
the inferior one is common. It does not acquire its 
good colour by being kept, but it is natural to it from 
the first. The tree is bushy, like laburnum. 

Some say that a ‘terebinth’* grows there also, 
others that it is a tree like the terebinth; this in 
leaf twigs and all other respects resembles that 
tree, but the fruit is different, being like almonds. 
In fact they say that this sort of terebinth grows also 
in Bactria and bears nuts only as big as almonds, 
inasmuch as they are not large for the size of the 
tree‘; and they closely resemble almonds in appear- 
ance, except that the shell is not rough; and in 
palatableness and sweetness they are superior to 
almonds; wherefore the people of the country use 
them in preference to almonds. 

5The trees from which they make their clothes 
have a leaf like the mulberry, but the whole tree 
resembles the wild rose. They plant them in the 
plains in rows, wherefore, when seen from a distance, 
they look like vines. Some parts also have many 


4 Sia... péyada: Sch. omits these words, and W. con- 
siders them corrupt ; but G seems to have had them in his 
text. he translation is tentative. 

5 Cotton-plant. cf. 4.7. 7and 8. Plin, 12. 25. 
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a \ / 
pépn modNovs. Kal tadta pev év dévdpou 
puce. 

\ Si mn 

Déper S€ wal oméppata idia, Ta pev Tots 

a a rn \ a 
yedpotrois Gmowa Ta O€ Tois Tupois Kal Tals 
a \ \ \ \ s 
Kpl0ais. épéBiwOos pev yap Kat fakos Kal TAXA 

an \ lA 
Ta Tap piv ovx totw: Etepa & éotly waTE 
al / \ b 
TaparAjowa Tov Ta enwata Kal pa dLa- 
s \ 
yuyvockelv, ws pacw, av un Tis aKxovon. KpLOal 
Be , a 
dé Kal tupol Kal Gdrro Te yévos aypiov KpLo av, 
a / / / 
€& dv Kal dptos noeis Kal Yovdpos KadOsS. TAaUTAS 
a x 
ot tarmo. €oOlovtes TO TpwToV SLepOeipovto, KATA 
* \ 
puxpov Se odv eOrcbévtes ev axvpows ovdev 
éracyov. 

Madnuora 6€ oreipovot TO Kadovpevoy dprfor, 
> i \ 4 an \ ed fol lal \ 
é& o} 70 Ebnua. TodTo bé duotov TH Ferd Kal 
mepimticOev olov xovdpos evrrem tov Sé, THY Ow 
meduKos dpo.ov Talis alpais Kal Tov TONDY YpovoV 
2 A > lal \ > > / 2 ? e 
év UdaTL, aTroxeita SE ovK els TTAdXUY AX oOiov 
poBnv, womep 0 KéyxXpos Kal 6 €Avpos. NAO dé 
a > / fd 4 la \ oe 
0 éxddouv of “EXAnves daxdv: TodTo Sé Spuovov 

Ni lol v \ \ e. / 2 \ 
pev TH Ores Kal Td Bodxepas, Oepiferar Sé Tepl 
T1\ecados dvouv. 

Avadpéper dé cal aitn 1) yopa TO THY pev 

la 1g \ \ X . 
pépew eva Thy bE py Pepe: 7 yap open Kal 
BY ” NBs / \ \ Ye by , 
dumedov ever Kal éXdav Kal Ta GAA aKpodpva* 

\ Yl 
TAY akapTov THyv érdav, Kal ayedov Kal THY 

if A 
gvaw woTrep weTaED KoTivov Kal éddas éotl Kai 


1 of. 8. 4. 2. whence it appears that the original text here 
contained a fuller account. Plin. 18. 71. 

2 Sorghum halepense. 3 Se. of Alexander. 

4 The verb seems to haye dropped out (W.). 
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date-palms. So much for what come under the 
heading of ‘ trees.’ 

These lands bear also peculiar grains, some like 
those of leguminous plants, some like wheat and 
barley. For the chick-pea lentil and other such 
plants found in our country do not occur; but there 
are others, so that they make similar mashes, and 
one cannot, they say, tell the difference, unless one 
has been told. They have however barley wheat} 
and another kind of wild barley,? which makes sweet 
bread and good porridge. When the horses? ate 
this, at first it proved fatal to them, but by degrees 
they became accustomed to it mixed with bran and 
took no hurt. 

But above all they sow the cereal called rice, of 
which they make their mash. This is like rice-wheat, 
and when bruised makes a sort of porridge, which is 
easily digested ; in its appearance as it grows it is 
like darnel, and for most of its time of growth it is 4 
in water; however it shoots® up not into an ear, but 
as it were into a plume,® like the millet and Italian 
millet. There was another plant’ which the Hel- 
lenes® called lentil; this is like in appearance to 
‘ ox-horn’ (fenugreek), but it is reaped about the 
setting of the Pleiad. 

Moreover this country shews differences in that 
part of it bears certain things which another part 
does not; thus the mountain country has the vine 
and olive and the other fruit-trees ; but the olive is 
barren,? and in its character it is as it were almost 
between a wild and a cultivated olive, and so it 


5 amoxeira: cf. 8. 8. 1. © Gf 8.354 
7 Phaseolus Mungo ; see Index App. (8). 
8 7.¢. of Alexander’s expedition. 2 Ping W204: 


HEY 
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a 


Th OX pophiy Kal TO purrov TOU pev mhatv- 
TEpoV TOD O€ OTEVOTEpOD. TAUTA meV OUV KATA 
THY "Trdceny. 

"Ep 6é 7H Apia OPE Kadoupevy axavOd € eoTWs 
ep is yiverar Saxepuov Spovov 7H opupyyn Kal TH 
ower Kal TH Ooh" ToUTO Oé€ oray emiudnapyy) 0 
HALOS KAT Appel. TOANA dé Kal drka Tapa Ta 
éevradda Kab év TH XOpPg Kal ev TOUS Tora pots 
yiverat. ev Erépors d€ TOTALS éorly axavoa NevKN 
Tptobos, é& as Kal oKuTada Kab Baxtnpias Trot- 
odo: om@dns b€ Kal pavy tavTny O€ Kadodow 
‘Hpaxréovs. 

"AdXo é Anya péeyeOos joey rticov padavos, 
TO O€ PUAXOV OpLovov dbvn Kal TO peyéber Kat 
TH hoppiy. TOUTO & et TL payor evar obvijaKet. 


2 


d0 5 Kal érov immo tovTovs épvrAaTTov Sia 
XELpar. 

‘Ey dé TH Pedpocta X@pe Tepucevar pacity é éy 
pev b4LoLov 7H dagun pudrov EX OV ob Ta vToluyla 
Kal oTLoby ef payor piKpov emTlaXovTa Step Oet- 
povto wapatAncios dwatiOéweva Kal or@peva 
Opolws ToS ETLANTTOLS. 

oR be ” 6a > / be 
Tepov oe aKkavldy Twa ewat' TavTnVY o€ 
7 N >Q\ ” , ] > rn 
PUAXNOV pev ovdev Eyey TepuKévat S EK plas 
cv ype lan oS / \ n vy a + 
pitns: ép’ éExdot@ O€ ToV wv axavOav ExeL 
> a 3 
ofeiav opddpa, Kai tovTwv Oé KaTayvupévav 7 
TpootptPopuéveav omov éxpely TOAVY, Os ATTOTUPAOEL 


1 nal oxedov. . - Hoppii conj. W.; oxedov de wal thy abe 
dowep wet. Kor. Kal ent doar de Th bAn mopoy Kal Td p. Ald.; 
also U, omitting the first ral. 
2 Balsamodendron Mukul ; see Index App. (9). Plin. 12. 
33. 
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is also in its general appearance,! and the leaf is 
broader than that of the one and narrower than that 
of the other. So much for the Indian land. 

In the country called Aria there is a ‘thorn’? 
on which is found a gum resembling myrrh? in 
appearance and smell, and this drops when the sun 
shines on it. There are also many other plants 
besides those of our land, both in the country and in 
its rivers. In other parts there is a white ‘thorn’ 4 
which branches in three, of which they make batons 
and sticks; its wood is sappy and of loose texture, 
and they call it the thorn ‘of Herakles.’ 

There is another shrub® as large as a cabbage, 
whose leaf is like that of the bay in size and shape. 
And if any animal should eat this, it is certain to die 
of it. Wherefore, wherever there were horses,® they 
kept them under control. 

In Gedrosia they say that there grows one tree’ 
with a leaf like that of the bay, of which if the 
beasts or anything else ate, they very shortly died 
with the same convulsive symptoms as in epilepsy. 

And they say that another tree * there is a sort of 
‘thorn’ (spurge), and that this has no leaf and grows 
from a single root; and on each of its branches it has 
a very sharp spine, and if these are broken or bruised 
a quantity of juice flows out, which blinds animals or 


3 gubpyn conj. Sch. from 9. 1.2; Plin. l.c.; 7H iAAvpig Ald. H. 

4 See Index. 

5 Asafoetida; see Index App. (10). Plin. 12. 33. 

6 j.e. in Alexander’s expedition. Probably a verb, such 
as wagpalvovro, has dropped out after frmo (Sch.). Odore 
equos invitans Plin. /.c. 

7 Neriwm odorum ; see Index App. (11). ef. 4. 4. 13; Strabo 
5 27g Azo es 

8 Plin. U.c.; Arrian, Anab. 6. 22. 7. 
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5 A \ \ \ 5 , yy 
Tadra Cha TdvtTa Kal mpos Tovs avOpwrovs et 
ra \ i xX 
Tis Mpocpaiverey AVTOIS. eV O€ TOTTOLS TLOL Tepv- 
> tA ” 
kévas Tiva Botany, bf 7 cvverTEtpwpévous oders 
/ 7 > oy, > X\ 
elvar puxpors ofodpa: tovTos & et tes euPas 
/ x \ > \ 
arnyeln OvijoKxev. amomviyerOar O€ Kal amo 
an an rn / \ rn 
Tov powikwyv TAY O-av el TLS Payol, KAL TOVTO 
lel n \ 5 f 
Bortepov KatavonOivat. Tovadrar mev ody duvd- 
a \ 3 Ey. 
pes Kal Cowv Kai puTov icws Kal Tap addols 
cial. 
lal J an 
Tlepettotepa S€ Tav huopévwy Kai TetaTov 
b} / N \ 2 Nc BA \ \ 
eEnhraypeva TOS Ta AANA TA EVOTMAa TA TEPL 
5) / \ / \ ? 7 e ev 
ApaBiav cat Zvupiav Kai “Ivdovs, olov oO TE 
Vee 7 \ \ 
ABavwrds Kal 7 opLUpVa Kal ) Kacla Kal TO 
> if NN A / Nee: BA 
oToBdrAcapoy Kal TO KlVau@pmov Kal Goa adda 
TowadTa: Tept av év adrous elpyntat Sia THELOVOY. 
\ 5 al \ Li 
év pev obv Tols Tpos &w Te Kal peonuBpiav Kal 
n \ 
tabT idia Kal érepa b€ ToUT@Y THELw EoTID. 
lal Yi ¢ 
V. Ev 8€ tots mpos apxtov ovy opoiws: over 
\ Yj / / r 
yap OTe a&lov Noyou AéyeTAL Tapa Ta KOWA TOV 
AY ry a Ni i vg t NO oF 
évopav a Kal diropvypa TE TUYKXaVEL KAL EoTL 
bs 3 va) © la 
Kat map Hiv, olov mevcn Spds édaTn TvEOS 
A \ a 
SocBaravos dirvpa kat Ta adda S€é Ta TOLAdTA* 
\ N \ Se n 
axedov yap ovdev ETepov Tapa TAavTa éoTW, aA 
fal BA € / y a \ x 
TOV GhAw@Y UANMaT@Y evla GA TOVS Wuypous 
lal a / 
parrov lntel Téomous, Kabdmep KevTavpLov 
2 Wf @ BY 6e \ 8 lal c/ st 
awpivOvov, éte 6€ TA happakwdn Tais piCats Kat 
nan i) lal e > / 
Tots oTrots, olov EANEBopos EXaTHpLoy cKappwvia, 
\ \ 
oxedov TdavTa Ta pLCoTomovpeva. 
\ \ \ > an / A an / ‘g 
Ta pev yap év T@ Llovt@ cai 77H Opakn yiveraz, 





1 +a GAA be: 20m. 7a; SE om. Sch. 
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even a man, if any drops of it should fall on him. 
Also they say that in some parts grows a herb under 
which very small snakes lie coiled up, and that, if 
anyone treads on these and is bitten, he dies. They 
also say that, if anyone should eat of unripe dates, 
he chokes to death, and that this fact was not 
discovered at first. Now it may be that animals and 
plants have such properties elsewhere also. 

Among the plants that grow in Arabia Syria and 
India the aromatic plants are somewhat exceptional 
and distinct from the plants of other lands; for 
instance, frankincense myrrh cassia balsam of Mecca 
cinnamon and all other such plants, about which we 
have spoken at greater length elsewhere. So in 
the parts towards the east and south there are these 
special plants and many others besides. 


Of the plants special to northern regions. 


V. In the northern regions it is not so, for nothing 
worthy of record is mentioned except the ordinary 
trees which love the cold and are found also in our 
country, as fir oak silver-fir box chestnut lime, as 
well as other similar trees. There is hardly any 
other! besides these; but of shrubs there are some 
which for choice 2 seek cold regions, as centaury and 
wormwood, and further those that have medicinal 
properties in their roots and juices, such as hellebore 
squirting cucumber scammony, and nearly all those 
whose roots are gathered.? 

Some of these grow in Pontus and Thrace, some 


2 T have moved paAdoy, which in the MSS. comes before 
Tay tLAAwY. be 
3 i.e. which have medicinal uses. 
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Ta d5€ mept THY Oltny Kai Tov Tapvacov wal 70 
Thjrcov kal tiv "Ocoav Kat 70 Ter€éO prov: Kal ev 
rovtous 56 twés hace TAElaTOV: ToAAa de Kal 
év Th ApKadta Kal év TH Aaxovirh pappaxades 
yap cal atrar. Tov dé evwdav ovdeV ev TavTals; 
Tripp tpis ev TH Iddvpide Kal rept Tov Aéptav- 
TavTn yap XpnoTn Kal Todd dLtahépovea TOV 
dAAwv: adr éyv Tots adeeVvots Kal Tols TpOS 
peonuBplav Ootep avtiKeipeva TA EVMON. EXOUCL 
dé Kal KuTapiTTov of adeevol padrov, BoTEP 
Kpytn Avxia “Podos, xédpov 6€ kat Ta Opaxia 
dpn Kat Ta Dpvyia. 

Tov 6€é apepoupévmvy eiota hacw €v Tots 
aruypots umouevery Sapynv Kal puppivnv, Kal 
TouTwy O€ TTOv éTe THY pupplvnv: onpetov é 
Aéyouow OTe ev TH OdduTr@ Sadpvn pev Tord), 
pevppwwos 6 ddXws ovK ect. ev Sé 7H LlovtT@ 
mept Llavtixdmatov ovd érepov Kaimep omovda- 
Covtwy kal TavtTa pwnyavwpevav pos Tas LEpo- 
atvas' cual 6€ moddNal Kal evpeyéCes Kal 
poval b€ meptoxeTraopevar’ amor O€ Kal pnréat 
TreloTal Kal TavTodaT@tatat Kal ypnotat- 
attat © éapwal wry e apa drat: Tihs 6€ 
aypias Urns éotl Spds mTedkéa peria kal boa 
TolavTa’ TEvKN O€ Kal éXATN Kal TITUS OVK EoTLY 
ovdé bAws ovdev Evdadov: typa Se atTn Kal 
Nelpwov TOU THS LweomicHs, w@oT ovdée TOAD 
NpOvTar avtTH TAHY Tpos Ta LrralOpia. TavTa 

1 TeA€Opiov conj. Sch. (in Euboea), cf. 9. 15. 4; Theaé@pioy 
UMVP; Dap@émoyv Ald.G. 

2 Whose rhizome was used for perfumes; cf. 1. 7.2; de 
odor, 22. 23. 28. 32; Dykes, The Genus Iris, p. 237, gives an 
interesting account of the modern uses of ‘ orris-root.’ 
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about Oeta Parnassus Pelion Ossa and Telethrion,! 
and in these parts some say that there is great abund- 
ance; so also is there in Arcadia and Laconia, for 
these districts too produce medicinal plants. But of 
the aromatic plants none grows in these lands, except 
the iris? in Illyria on the shores of the Adriatic; for 
here it is excellent and far superior to that which 
grows elsewhere ; but in hot places and those which 
face the south the fragrant plants grow, as if by con- 
trast to the medicinal plants. And the warm places 
have also the cypress in greater abundance; for in- 
stance, Crete Lycia Rhodes, while the prickly cedar 
grows in the Thracian and the Phrygian mountains. 
Of cultivated plants they say that those least 
able to thrive in cold regions are the bay and 
myrtle, especially the myrtle, and they give for 
proof that on Mount Olympus the bay is abundant, 
but the myrtle does not occur at all. In Pontus 
about Panticapaeum neither grows, though they are 
anxious to grow them and take special pains‘ to do 
so for religious purposes. But there are many well 
grown fig-trees and pomegranates, which are given 
shelter; pears and apples are abundant in a great 
variety of forms and are excellent. These are spring- 
fruiting trees, except that they may fruit later here 
than elsewhere. Of wild trees there are oak elm 
manna-ash and the like (while there is ‘no fir silver- 
fir nor Aleppo pine, nor indeed any resinous tree). 
But the wood of such trees® in this country is damp 
and much inferior to that of Sinope, so that they do 
not much use it except for outdoor purposes. These 


) Wealivay, IGS ey : : 
4 Plin., .c., says that Mithridates made this attempt. 
5 Ze. oak, ete. 
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\ 5 \ \ / DN BA / , 
pev ow rept tov Ilovtov 4 €v Tot ye ToTroLs 
avrov. 

"Ep O€ TH Tporovrie. yivera Kal pvppivos kal 
bagun Tohhaxod év Tols dpeoty. lows é évia 
Kal TOV TOTMY iva Oeréov" ExagT ot yap EXouet 
Ta SuapepovTa, oomep elpnTat, Kara Tas tras ov 
povov TO Berrio Kal xelpeo THD aor eXelv aXXG 
Kal TO pepery » Ln péperv olov oO ev. Tuaros 
EXEL Kal 0 Mucuos “OrvpTros TON 70 x apvov 
Kal Tip dioaBddavoy, & ere € apmehov Kal pareay 
Kal poav: a) be "lén Ta wey ovK exer TOUT@Y TA 
dé oT avia: mept 6€ MaxeCoviay Kal TOV Teepuxov 
"Odvprrov TQ [ev éore Ta e ovK eat TOUTE" év 
dé 7H EvBoia Kal epi tiv Mayvnotav Ta pev 
EvPoina ToNAd TOV dé addov ovOév: ode 62 trept 
70 [léAvov o¥dé Ta GANA TA EvTADOA Opn. 

Bpayds & éatl tozmos bs exer Kal 6s THY 
vavTrnyne tov DANY? THS pep yep Evpomns Soxei 
Ta mept Tv Maxedoviav cal 6ca THS Opaxns Kal 
mept “Irantav: ths bé "Acias Ta TE ev Koruxig 
Kal TH eV Lwory Kab “Apicg, & étt O€ O Méovos 
"OdvpTros Kal an “167 Ty ov TONY" 7 yap 
Lupia KéOpov exer KaL TAVTH YpaVTAL TpoS Tas 
TPL PELs. 

"ANAG Kal Ta pirvépa Kal Ta Tapa or apa 

Trav’ omoteos: éy yey yap TO “ASpia TAaTavov ov 
pacw elvat TAY mepl TO Atopjdous ‘epov" 
otraviay 5€ Kal év ‘Iranig Taon KalTot TOANOL 
kat peyddot toTauol map audotv: add ovK 








i See Index. 
2 kal 80a: text probably defective, but sense clear. ? xa) 
doa THs O. Exet Kal Ta Tep) I. 
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are the trees of Pontus, or at least of certain districts 
of that country. 

In the land of Propontis myrtle and bay are 
found in many places on the mountains. Perhaps 
however some trees should be put down as special 
to particular places. For each district, as has been 
said, has different trees, differing not only in that the 
same trees occur but of variable quality, but also as 
to producing or not producing some particular tree. 
For instance, Tmolus and the Mysian Olympus have 
the hazel and chestnut! in abundance, and also the 
vine apple and pomegranate; while Mount Ida has 
some of these not at all and others only in small 
quantity; and in Macedonia and on the Pierian 
Olympus some of these occur, but not others; and 
in Euboea and Magnesia the sweet chestnut ! is com- 
mon, but none of the others is found; nor yet on 
Pelion or the other mountains of that region. 

Again it is only a narrow extent of country which 
produces wood fit for shipbuilding at all, namely in 
Europe the Macedonian region, and certain parts? 
of Thrace and Italy; in Asia Cilicia Sinope and 
Amisus, and also the Mysian Olympus, and Mount 
Ida; but in these parts it is not abundant. For Syria 
has Syrian cedar, and they use this for their galleys. 

The like is true of trees which love water and 
the riverside; in the Adriatic region they say that 
the plane is not found, except near the Shrine of 
Diomedes,? and that it is scarce throughout Italy ¢; 
yet there are many large rivers in both countries, 
in spite of which the localities do not seem to 


3 On one of the islands of Diomedes, off the coast of 
Apulia; now called Isole di Tremiti. ef. Plin. 12. 6. 
gp, Patsy lin 
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€ / n a 7 
ove hépew o TOTS: ev “Pyyim your as Avovuctos 
+ fal 
mpeaBvtepos 6 TUpavvos epuTevaeEV ev TH Tapa- 
/ Ld > lal 3 lal “e rat 
Selo, al eiot viv év TO yupvacio, prroTiunOetoat 
a is 
ov dedtvnvtar AaBetv péyeOos. 
» J a 
"Eviot S€ mAelotnv eyovot TAdTaVvoY, ot 6é 
, wae f € Se , oe € Al 
mreréav Kal itéav, of b€ pupixny, WaoTEp o Aipos. 
a / a 4 
ote Ta ev TOLADTA, KAOdTEp EhEXON, TAY TOTO 
lal > Le \ va) 
iia Oetéov opoiws év TE TOls ayplols Kal TOOLS 
¢€ / > \ BJ X uf > By by \ 4 
npepols. OV pV ANA TAX AV ElN KAL TOVTMV 
/ Se \ 
eri tiwev wate Staxoopnbévtay Svvacbat Ti 
, Lal lal e an 5 
xaopav hépew, 5 Kai viv EvuBatvoy opdpev Kat 
\ lal 
él Cow éviwv Kai puTov. 
\ > an lol / 
VI. Meyiorny dé Siadopay avtis Ths pvoews 
nr / A ig lal a (4 A e 
Tov dévdpmv Kal aTAAS TOY UVANLAaTwY UTTOXN- 
/ ‘4 % \ 
TTéov iy Kal TpOTEpOY ElTOMEY, OTL TA meV eyyaLa 
fal / lal 
Ta 8 évvdpa tuyxavet, Kabarrep TOV Cwwr, Kal TOV 
lal lal iy, A / 
pvTav: ov povov év Tots Edect Kal Tais Nipvats 
\ a fal \ 3) \ \ > A if 
Kal Tols ToTamois yap adAa Kal ev TH OaddtTy 
/ Nee uA yy x a wv \ if 
pvetat cal bAjnpata évia év Te TH €Ew Kal Sévdpa: 
\ iN an na \ \ , 
év pe yap TH Tepl nuwas piKpa TavTa TA puopeva, 
Kal ovdey Umepéxov ws eimeity THS Oadarrns: év 
/ a 
éxeivn O€ Kal Ta ToLladTa Kal Urepéxovta, Kal 
yA \ / j2 
érepa S€ peifw dévdpa. 
\ 5 a 
Ta pév obv mrepl nuas éote Tdde> havepoOtata 
pev Kal KowdoTaTa Taow TO TE PdKOS Kal TO 
/ Net Yi le / \ \ 
Bpvov cat dca ddra TolatTa: davepwtata Sé Kal 





1 piroriunbetoa: conj. St.; Pidotiunbets MSS.; Plin. 12. 7. 
2 @ararrns conj. Scal. from G ; éAdryns Ald. H. 
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produce this tree. At any rate those which King 
Dionysius the Elder planted at Rhegium in the park, 
and which are now in the grounds of the wrestling 
school and are thought much of,! have not been able 
to attain any size. 

Some of these regions however have the plane 
in abundance, and others the elm and willow, others 
the tamarisk, such as the district of Mount Haemus. 
Wherefore such trees we must, as was said, take to 
be peculiar to their districts, whether they are wild 
or cultivated. However it might well be that the 
country should be able to produce some of these 
trees, if they were carefully cultivated: this we do 
in fact find to be the case with some plants, as with 
some animals. 


Of the aquatic plants of the Mediterranean. 


VI. However the greatest difference in the natural 
character itself of trees and of tree-like plants gener- 
ally we must take to be that mentioned already, 
namely, that of plants, as of animals, some belong 
to the earth, some to water. Not only in swamps, 
lakes and rivers, but even in the sea there are some 
tree-like growths, and in the ocean there are even 
trees. In our own sea all the things that grow are 
small, and hardly any of them rise above the sur- 
face2; but in the ocean we find the same kinds 
rising above the surface, and also other larger 
trees. 

Those found in our own waters are as follows: 
most conspicuous of those which are of general 
occurrence are seaweed ® oyster-green and the like ; 
most obvious of those peculiar to certain parts are the 


3 Plin. 13. 135. 
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iswotata KaTa& TOvs TOTovs éAdTH TUK Spds 
dmeros doiuk. Ttodtwv S€ Ta pev Tpdoyera 
Ta dé mévTia Ta 8 aphotépwy TOV TOTwY KoLVA. 
Kal Ta pev TroAveldh, kaOatep TO pdKos, Ta O€ 
pilav idéav éyovta. Tod yap pvKous TO pev Erte 
mratidurrov Taioedés xXpaua Toa@des ExoOr, 
6 8% Kal mpdcov Kadovat tives, of b€ SwaThpa: 
pilav dé éyer Saceiav eEwbev evdo0ev dé NeTTupL@on, 
waxpav b€ émieck@s Kal evTaXy Tapopolay Tots 
KpomvoynTelots. 4 is t 

To 6é TpLyopvArAnror, QOTEP TO peapador, -OU 
mow@bes adn &Ewypov ovdé yoy KavAov aN 
op0ov mas év avT@ dvetar O€ TovTO éml TOY 
dotpdxwov Kal tav AOwv, oy waTEp OdTEpov 
T pos Th Yn T pooryera co appo, Kal 70 pep 
TptyopudNov T POS AUTH TH YN, TOAAAKIS be WOTTEp 
emixruletar povov iro THS OardtTNs, Oatepov Sé 
avoTépo. 

Tiverar dé év pev TH €Ew TH Tept “Hpakréous 
oTHAas Oavpactov TL TO méyeOos, Hs Pact, Kal TO 
TAaTOS peilCov ws Tadatotiatov. épetar Oé 
ToUTO eis THv gow OdraTTav awa TO PO TO 
éwbev kal karovow avtd mpadcov: év Tatty O 
év Tot TOTOLS WOT éTavw TOU dudanrod. AéyeTat 
dé émrétevov eivar Kat dvecOar pev Tov pos 
AHyovTOS, axudlerv Sé Tod Oépovs, TOD peToTTw@poU 
5é POwewv, Kata b€ Tov YeLU@va aToAdVG Oat Kal 
extintev. atavta 6€ kal TadAAA Ta Hvopeva 
xeipo Kal awaupoTepa yiverOar Tod yYeLtpovos. 





1 See Index : cui, dpis, ete. 
* rawioetdes conj. Dalec. ; retavoesdts UP,Ald.H.; r& tevo- 
evdes MV. 3 cf. Diose. 4. 99; Plin. 13. 136. 
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sea-plants called ‘fir’ ‘fig’ ‘oak’ ‘vine’ ‘palm.’! 
Of these some are found close to land, others 
in the deep sea, others equally in both positions, 
And some have many forms, as seaweed, some but 
one. Thus of seaweed there is the broad-leaved 
kind, riband-like? and green in colour, which some 
call ‘ green-weed’ and others ‘ girdle-weed.’ This 
has a root which on the outside is shaggy, but the 
inner part is made of several coats, and it is fairly 
long and stout, like kromyogeteion (a kind of onion). 

3 Another kind has hair-like-leaves like fennel, 
and is not green but pale yellow; nor has it a stalk, 
but it is, as it were, erect in itself; this grows on 
oyster-shells and stones, not, like the other, attached 
to the bottom; but both are plants of the shore, 
and the hair-leaved kind grows close to land, and 
sometimes is merely washed over by the seat; while 
the other is found further out. 

Again in the ocean about the pillars of Heracles 
there is a kind® of marvellous size, they say, which 
is larger, about a palmsbreadth.® This is carried into 
the inner sea along with the current from the outer 
sea, and they call it ‘sea-leek’ (riband-weed) ; 
and in this sea in some parts it grows higher than 
a man’s waist. It is said to be annual and to come 
up at the end of spring, and to be at its best in 
summer, and to wither in autumn, while in winter it 
perishes and is thrown up on shore. Also, they say, 
all the other plants of the sea become weaker and 
feebler in winter. These then are, one may say, the 


4 7.e. grows above low water mark. 

5 See Index: @ixos (2). 

6 j.e, the ‘leaf’: the comparison is doubtless with 7d 
maaty, §2; os UMVAId.; 4 W. after Sch.’s conj. 
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TavTa ev ovv olov Tpooyela Tept ye THY 
Odrattav. TO 66 TovTLOV PdKOS O Ol oTOYyYLELS 
dvakohvpPace TEAL LOD. 

Kal év Kpyrn de _puerar mpos TH YH emt TOV 
TET POV meio Tov Kal Kado Tov i) Bamrovow ov 
povov Tas Tawias GAA Kai epea Kat iparva Kal 
Eos adv 7 T poo patos 7] Badn, TOAD KaAANLOV 
xpoa TNS moppupas’ yiverau & év 7 poo Bopp 
Kal WAELOV Kal KAAXLOV, WOTEP AL OTTOYYLal Kal 
ara ToLavTa. 

"AdX\Xo © éotiy GpoLoy TH aypoorer’ Kal yap TO 
pvrAXov Tapa No Lvov Exel KAaL THY piSav yova- 
ToOdn Kal MaKpav Kal mepuaviav mhayiar, @oTrEp 
 THS aypaarioos: ever 6€ Kal KaVAOV KaXapoon, 
Kabdmep 1) dypwaotis: peyéOer S€ EXaTTOY TOAD 
ToD dvKous. 

"AXXO dé 70 Bpbov, 0 a) purrov bev Exel TOMOES 
TH Xpoa, TAATU dé Kal oOvK avo moLoV Tats Opida- 
kivars, Tay putidwdéarepov Kal OoTEp ouv- 
eoTrac Lévov. KaUNOV dé OUK EXEL GD’ aro Las 
apyis TrAEw Ta ToLadTa Kal TaXW aT adds 
dvetar 6€ érl THY ALOwV TA TOLADTA TpPOS TH YN 
Kal TOV daTpaKov. Kal Ta wey EXATTO TYESOV 

Ele 
TAUT €OTLD. 

‘H de Opbs Kal 7 éddrn ma paryevo pev dupe 
pvovrar & él rNiGors Kat daTpaxors pitas [ev OUK 
EXovoat, mpoomepuaviar dé @aoTEp ai Nem dOes. 
apporepar fev ofov capKopudra T™ pounKéaTepov 
dé TO PUANOV TOAD Kal TAXUTEPOV THS €AaTNS 





PY Plin. 13) 136yef. 32) 22 + Diosex4099: 
2 litmus ; see Index, pvxos (5). 
SF Jelbiay dike, ; grass- -wrack, see Index, ¢ixos (6). 
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sea-plants which are found near the shore. But the 
‘seaweed of ocean,’ which is dived for by the 
sponge-fishers, belongs to the open sea. 

In Crete there is an abundant and luxuriant 
growth ? on the rocks close to land, with which they 
dye not only their ribbons, but also wool and 
clothes. And, as long as the dye is fresh, the 
colour is far more beautiful than the purple dye ; 
it occurs on the north coast in greater abundance 
and fairer, as do the sponges and other such things. 

3 There is another kind like dog’s-tooth grass ; 
the leaf is very like, the root is jointed and long, 
and grows out sideways, like that of that plant; it 
has also a reedy stalk like the same plant, and in 
size itis much smaller than ordinary seaweed. 

4 Another kind is the oyster-green, which has a 
leaf green in colour, but broad and not unlike 
lettuce leaves; but it is more wrinkled ® and as it 
were crumpled. It has no stalk, but from a single 
starting-point grow many of the kind, and again 
from another starting-point. These things grow on 
stones close to land and on oyster-shells. These 
are about all the smaller kinds. 

6 The ‘sea-oak’ and ‘sea-fir’ both belong to the 
shore ; they grow on stones and oyster-shells, having 
no roots, but being attached to them like limpets.! 
Both have more or less fleshy leaves; but the leaf 
of the ‘fir’ grows much longer and stouter, and is § 


4 Plin, 13. 137; 27.56; Bpvov conj. Scal. from G and Plin, 
l.c.; Borpvov UOAld.H. 

5 Su715wdécTepoy conj. Scal. from G and Plin. /.c.; xpvowwde- 
atepoy Ald.; puowdécrepoy mBas. 

Coe vinteadacs 7 rnerddes Ald.; Aowddes W. with UMY. 

8 mpounéatepov .. . mépure kat conj. W.; mpou. de Td PUAAOY 
mraxy kal maxdTepoy THs eAdTns* MoAD de cad Ald. 
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mTepbUKE Kal OVK dvd povov Tois TOV oompiov Aoois, 
Kotdov © évoobev Kal ovdev eXov év avtots* TO de 
THS Spuos NerTov Kal pupixwd€esrepov: XPa_a é 
emir op upoy appoir. n 6é ody poppy THS. bev 
ératys 6p0% Kal auras Kal TOV GK peLoven, TAS dé 
dpuds TKO_MOTEPA Kal paddov exovea TNATOS* 
yiverar de apupo Kal TOAUKAVAA wal <povoKavna,. = 
HovoKauRorepoy dé 7) éXaTn: Tas oe cK pepoviras 
anopucets » pev €XATN paKpas exer Kal ev0eias 
Kal pavas, ) dé Opus Bpaxurtépas Kal cKOML@TEPAS 
Kab TUKVOTEPAS. | TO © 6Xov peryeGos aphorepeov 
OS muyoveatov y) pK pov omepaipov, petCov O€ ws 
aT Os el Tel TO THS ENATIS. Xpyoywov € 7) 7 opds 
eis Bagiy épiwy tats yuvackiv. éml pev TOY 
AK PeLOV@V TpoonprnyEeva TOV daT paKocépieov 
Cov évia Kal Kato oé T™ pos avTe TO KAVAO 
TEpLTEpUKOTOV Tia y Ode, év TOUTOLS Sebenbtes 
OvivVoL TE Kal ANN’ arra Kal 70 6MOLOV TOAVTFOOL. 

Tadra pév odv / T poaryera Kal peova GewpnOivac: 
pact de TWES Kal adhnv Spov e€ivas Trovtiay 4) eal 
Kapmov péper, Kal y) BaXravos aor ifs Xpnotpn: 
Tovs d€ axwvOods ral codvpPnras Aéyew 6 6Te Kal 
erepau peyarac Tives TOLS peyéGeow elnoav. 

‘A dé apm eds apporepoce yiverar Kal yap 
7 pos TH Yh Kal TovTia: pei Seo & éyet Kal 7a 
purra Kal Ta KAnWaTAa Kal TOY KapTOoV 1) 
movTia. 

‘H dé ouch apurdros pév TO OE peyéOe ov 
Meyarn, Yp@ma Sé Tod drovod howiKodv. 





1 aitois Ald.H.; aitg@ conj. W. 
2 T have inserted povdkavaAa. 
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not unlike the pods of pulses, but is hollow inside 
and contains nothing in the ‘pods.’! That of the 
‘oak’ is slender and more like the tamarisk ; the 
colour of both is purplish. The whole shape of the 
‘fir’ is erect, both as to the stem and the branches, 
but that of the ‘oak’ is less straight and the plant is 
broader. Both are found both with many stems and 
with one,” but the ‘fir’ is more apt to have a single 
stem. The branchlike outgrowths in the ‘fir’ are 
long straight and spreading, while in the ‘ oak’ they 
are shorter less straight and closer. The whole size 
of either is about a cubit or rather more, but in 
general that of the ‘fir’ is the longer. The ‘ oak’ 
is useful to women for dyeing wool. ‘To the branches 
are attached certain creatures with shells, and below 
they are also found attached to the stem itself, which 
in some cases they completely cover ;* and among 
these are found millepedes and other such creatures, 
including the one which resembles a cuttlefish. 

These plants occur close to land and are easy to 
observe ; but some report * that there is another ‘sea 
oak’ which even bears fruit and has a useful ‘acorn,’ 
and that the sponge fishers® and divers told them 
that there were other large kinds. 

6 The ‘sea-vine’ grows under both conditions, both 
close to land and in the deep sea; but the deep sea 
form has larger leaves branches and fruit. 

7 The ‘sea-fig’ is leafless and not of large size, and 
the colour of the bark is red. 

3 twav Y br conj. W.; twav bawv Ald.; tTway ye dAwy U; 
text uncertain : the next clause has no connecting particle. 

gli L313 7. 


5 gxtyOovs, a vox nihili: perhaps conceals a proper name, 


€.g. Sunedtkovds 3 omoyyets conj. St. 
6 Plin. 13. 138. G 1elbiay Us) 
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‘O 6é poiwié €oTL ev TOV TLOV Bpaxvorénexes 
Se chddpa, Kal axyedov evdOetat at cxpioes TOV 
paBdav: Kal Katobev ov KvKA®@ avTaL, KaOaTEp 
TOV PaBoov at dx pepoves, arn woav év rrAdTE 
KaTa pia guvEexets, oduyaxoo 6€ Kal amrand- 
Adtrovea. Tov bé paBdwv 7 TOV anopicewv 

ks \ 4 n na 
TOUT@Y OMola TpoTTOY TLVa H vas TOLS TOY 
> n / nr > n e / 
aKkavoav purxrols TOV GAKAVLKWV, OLOV GOYKOLS 
fal \ - 
Kal Tots ToLOUTOLS, TANV OpOal Kal ovX, WaTTEP 
4 lal / \ \ 4 ” 
éxelva, TepliKeKNacpevar Kal TO hvrAXrOV EXOVTAL 
/ £ \ an ee > w f > 
SvaBeBpopévov vd THs GApyns: éret TO ye oe 
us 4 \ VA \ AS eet v 
OXoU HKELY TOV écOoV ye KaUAOY Kal 7) AAAN OWI 
My a lal 
TapatAnola. 70 6€ yp@p"a Kal To’T@Y Kal TOV 
KaUN@V Kal OXou TOD huTOd é&épvOpov TE THddpa 
Kal Pouvixovy. 
\ a fal fal 
Kal ta pev ev tHde TH OadatTn TocadTa éoTW. 
\ \ \ e 
n yap oToyyLa Kal al amAvatat Kadovpevar Kal 
el Te TOLodTOV Etépav Ever hvow. 
? an a 

VII. ’Ev &€ 79 €&m 7H Tepi “Hpaxdé€ous otras 
/ 
TO Te Tpacov, WaoTrEp eElpntat, pvetat Kal Ta 
> A nan e an \ \ a 
aTonOovpeva TadTa, olov Oda Kal Ta Sapvoedh 

\ Neer a A) a / > a 
Kal TA ddAa. THS O€ EpvOpas Kadovpévyns ev TH 
aN te » > / / b] \ fol lal 

paBia puxpov émavw Komtov év pev TH Yi 








1 patwdey .. , aradAdTTOVTAL probably beyond certain re- 


storation: I have added xal before cdtw0ev (from G), altered 
KukAwOey tO KvKAw, put a stop before cal katTwOev, and restored 
amadAartovoa (Ald.H.). 2 Cf. Cease Sisal 8. oe 

3 mepikexAacwéva, t.e. towards the ground. ef. Diose. 3. 
68 and 69, where Plin. (27. 13) renders (@UAAa) iwomepteAaTaA 
ad terram infracta. 
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The ‘sea-palm’ is a deep-sea plant, but with a 
very short stem, and the branches which spring from 
it are almost straight; and these under water are 
not set all round the stem, like the twigs which grow 
from the branches, but extend, as it were, quite 
flat in one direction, and are uniform; though 
occasionally they are irregular.! The character of 
these branches or outgrowths to some extent re- 
sembles the leaves of thistle-like spinous plants, 
such as the sow-thistles? and the like, except that 
they are straight and not bent over? like these, 
and have their leaves eaten away by the brine; in 
the fact that the central stalk 4 at least runs through 
the whole, they resemble these, and so does the 
general appearance. The colour both of the branches 
and of the stalks and of the plant as a whole is a 
deep red or scarlet. 

Such are the plants found in this sea. For sponges 
and what are called aplysiai® and such-like growths 
are of a different character. 


Of the aquatic plants of the ‘ outer sea’ (i.e. Atlantic, Persian 
Gulf, etec.). 


VII. In the outer sea near the pillars of Heracles 
grows the ‘sea-leek,’ as has been said®; also the 
well known’ plants which turn to stone, as thyma, 
the plants like the bay and others. And in the 
sea called the Red Sea® a little above Coptos?® 


4 7.e. midrib. 

® Some kind of sponge. amAvata conj. R. Const.; Adora 
UAId.; mAvoia M ; mAovcia V. 8 4. 6. 4. 

i ca0ra: Cf. d- I-o5 3. 18; 11. 

8 Plin. 13. 139. 

9 Kdwrov conj. Scal.; nérov MV; nbdmov UAld.; Capto G 
and Plin. J.c. 
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SévSpov ovdev pverar mnv THS axavons THs 
Supddos Kadoupevns: orravia be Kal avtn dLa TA 
catpata Kal tiv avvdpiav ovyx ber yap aN 7 
Sv érav TeTTdpwov i) wévTe Kal TOTE AaBpas Kab 
ém OLyOV XpovoV. 

"Ev 6€ TH Garattn pvetat, Kadodot 8 avtTa 
Sdprnv kai eddav. éorte 68 4 pev Sddvyn opola 
Th apia % dé édda <th éhag> TO PIAA" Kap OV 
dé yer 1) Ada TapaTAHoLoy Tals €daats* adinot 
8¢ xal Sdxpvov, é& ov oi iatpol Pappaxov évatmov 
cuvTibéacw 6 yivetar chddpa ayabov. Stav Se 
vdata TrElw yévyntal, piKnTEs HvovTaL TPOS TH 
OaratTn KaTa TWa TOTOV, OVTOL O€ aATrOALGODYTAaL 
bd Tov jrlov. % Sé Oddatta Onpiwdns: Tet- 
atous 5é éyes Tors Kapyapias, ote pun Elvar 
KoAvEBHoaL. 

"Ev 68 76 KOATO TO Kadovpévo ‘Hpdarv, ef’ dv 
xkataBatvovow oi é& Aiyimrou, dvetar pev Sadvyn 
Te Kal édda Kal Ovmov, od py YAwpa ye GAA 
NLOoELdhH TA Uepéxovta Tis GardtTs, Gpuora Se 
kal Tols PUANOLS Kal Tots BracTOLsS TOis YA@pOtS. 
év 6 TO OUp@ Kal TO Tov dvOovs Xpapua duadnrov 
@cdv pyto teréos éEnvOnkos. pykn S& TOV 
devdpupiav Gcov eis Tpels mYELS. 

Oi 8é, dre dvatrrous Hv TOV EE “IvSdv atrocta- 
Névt@y two ‘AreEavdpov, ta ev TH OaratTy 
puopeva, péxpe ob pév dv W ev TO VYPO, XPOua 
gacw exe Spuorov Tots duxiots, o1doTav & é&- 





1 cf. Strabo 16. 1. 147. 2 See Index. 

3 The name of a tree seems to have dropped out: I have 
inserted + éAda: cf. tals éAdas below. Bretzl suggests idéq 
for dpla. k 
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in Arabia there grows on the land no tree except 
that called the ‘thirsty’ acacia, and even this is 
searce by reason of the heat and the lack of water; 
for it never rains except at intervals of four or five 
years, and then the rain comes down heavily and is 
soon over. . 

1 But there are plants in the sea, which they call 
“bay” and ‘clive’ (white mangrove2). In foliage 
the ‘bay’ is like the ara (holm-oak), the ‘olive’ 
like the real olive.? The latter has a fruit like olives, 
and it also discharges a gum,! from which the 
physicians * compound a drug® for stanching blood, 
which is extremely effective. And when there is 
more rain than usual, mushrooms grow in a certain 
place close to the sea, which are turned to stone by 
the sun. The sea is full of beasts, and produces 
sharks® in great numbers, so that diving is 
impossible. 

In the gulf called ‘the Gulf of the Heroes,’? 
to which the Egyptians go down, there grow a ‘ bay,’ 
an ‘olive,’ and a ‘thyme’; these however are not 
green, but like stones so far as they project above 
the sea, but in leaves and shoots they are like their 
green namesakes. In the ‘thyme’ the colour of the 
flower is also conspicuous, looking as though the 
flower had not yet completely developed. These 
treelike growths are about three cubits in height. 

5 Now some, referring to the occasion when there 
was an expedition of those returning from India sent 
out by Alexander, report that the plants which grow in 
the sea, so long as they are kept damp, have a colour 


4 ef. Diose. 1. 105 and 106. 
5 of. Athen. 4. 83; Plin. 12. 77. 
CoE lmivel oa 39) 7 of. 9. 4. 4. 8 Plin. 13. 140. 
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evexOévta TEAR “Tos Tov 7ALOv, ev orly@ Xpove 
éEopuovota bat 7) ant. hvecOat be Kal oxotvous 
ALOivous map avTny THY Oddarray, ods ovdels av 
Saryvoin TH ower T pos Tovs adnOwvots. Gavpa- 
TLOTEPOV. b€ TE TOUTOU héyouce’ prec Oar yap 
Sevdpuge aTTa TO pev Xpapa exovTa _Opovov 
Képate Boos Tois O€ bCous Tpaxea Kal aT axpou 
muppa: Tabra € OpavecOar pev eb TUYKAMN Tus 
éx 6€ ToUT@Y TuUpl éuBardopeva, Kkadatep Tov 
oidnpov, Ssatupa yvopeva man érav aTrowv- 
XoLTO kabiotacBar Kal Thy av’TnY Ypoay ap- 
Pavew. 

Ey 6€ tals vijcois Talis vO THs TAN EpUpioos 
KaTadapBavowevars bévdpa peydra TepuKevat 
HALKAL mrATAVOL Kal airyerpou at HeyeoTau oup- 
Baivew 6é, 60 7 mrnupupls érrér or, Ta pev dda 
KcaraxpuT Tes bat oda, TOY 6é peylo Tov Umepexewy 
Tovs Kadous, é& ay Ta Tpupwnoia ava TE, ei” 
ote mad dpm ors ylvorro €x TOV pilav. Exel 
O€ TO Sévspov pudrov pev Cmovov TH dadvy, avOos 
d€ Tots lous Kal TO Xpopate Kal TH Oo LN, KapTov 
be nAiKov éXaa Kal TOUTOV ev@dn opodpa: Kat Ta 
pev PUA OvK aTOBddrAELY, TO SE aVOOS Kal TOV 
kaptrov dua TO POwvoTa@pe yiverOar, Tod dé éapos 
aTroppetv. 

"AXXNa e ev avTh TH Gararrn mepuxevas, aei- 
gud\dAa ev Tov Sé Kaprov Oporoy éxewv Tos 
Oéppors. 

Tept dé TH Tepoida THY KaTA THY Kappaviar, 
Kad’ o 0 a TANEpupls yiverat, dévdpa é cory evpeyeOn 
bpova TH avd pax Kal a) poppy Kat Tous purdous" 
Kaptmov O€ éxe TOY Gpmoloy TO XpwwaTte tais 
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like sea-weeds, but that when they are taken out and 
put in the sun, they shortly become like salt. They 
also say that rushes of stone grow close to the sea, 
which none could distinguish at sight from real 
rushes. They also report a more marvellous thing 
than this; they say that there are certain tree-like 
growths which in colour resemble an ox-horn, but 
whose branches are rough, and red at the tip; these 
break if they are doubled up, and some of them, if 
they are cast on a fire, become red-hot like iron, 
but recover when they cool and assume their original 
colour. 

1 On the islands which get covered by the tide they 
say that great trees? grow, as big as planes or the 
tallest poplars, and that it came to pass that, when 
the tide® came up, while the other things were 
entirely buried, the branches of the biggest trees 
projected and they fastened the stern cables to them, 
and then, when the tide ebbed again, fastened them 
to the roots. And that the tree has a leaf like that 
of the bay, and a flower like gilliflowers in colour and 
smell, and a fruit the size of that of the olive, which 
is also very fragrant. And that it does not shed its 
leaves, and that the flower and the fruit form to- 
gether in autumn and are shed in spring. 

4 Also they say there are plants which actually 
grow in the sea, which are evergreen and havea fruit 
like lupins. 

5JTn Persia in the Carmanian district, where the tide 
is felt, there are trees® of fair size like the andrachne 
in shape and in leaves; and they bear much fruit like 

1 Plin. 13. 141. 

2 Mangroves. See Index App. (12). 

3 cf. Arr. Anab. 6. 22. 6. 

4 Plin. /.c. Index App. (13). OTe livay aay BG 

8 White mangroves. Index App. (14). 341 
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& >] > x / 
apuyddras eEwbev, To 8 evTos ouvEdTTETAL 
VA a € / \ 
Kabarep sUINnPTHMEVOVY TACLV. uToBéBpwras O€ 
na \ / ¢ \ an 
tavta Ta dévipa TayvTa KATA péecOV VTO THS 
\ n € lal ad 
Gardtrns Kal €otncev bro TeV pilav, @oTrEp 
¢ if r 
modvTrous. Stay yap ) auTwris yévntat Oewpetv 
¢/ ¢ n , 
éativ. Bdwp Sé OrwsS ovK EcTLY EV TO TOT@ KaTAa- 
> €@ he 
Nelrovrar 6é tives Si@pvyxes Ov av StaTréovTW" 
e MT LEN @ U4 nee Ee \ Sak Ad 5p bs he. 
abtat 8 eat Oaratrns’ Kal OAnXov olovTat TIVES 
an b Ya 
6TL TpépovTat TavTH Kal ov TO VOaTL, TANY El TL 
n a n > \ \ 
rails pitas éx THs ys EXkovowv. evAoyov dé Kal 
a es \ \ \ vi 
Too? adpupov eivas’ Kal yap ovdé Kata Babous 
¢ a > a ? 
ai pita. To b& brov &v TO yévos eivat TOV T EV 
n lal lal 8S x rn 
Th Oaratrn pvopévav Kal TOV év TH YH UTO THS 
L \ \ \ b] 
TAnLpuploos KaTaXapBavouévav' Kal Ta peVv eV 
A , < > 
Th Oarattyn puiKpa Kai pvKe@dyn davopeva, Ta 6 
an lal » mw 
év TH YR peyadra Kal yAw@pa Kai avOos evodpov 
x NY e / 
éyovta, kapTrov O€ obov Béppos. 
> / \ n / an >) ef > lol 
Ev Tirdo b& 7H vice, Keitat 8 atbtn &v TO 
> , /- ‘Nae Nelo a A 
ApaBio KorAT@, TA péev TpOs Ew ToTOdTO TAHOOS 
/ J ¢ \ 
elvat dact dévdpwv br éxBaiver 7 TAnMmUpIS 
Oot aTaxvpacbat. Tavta dé TadTa peyéOn pev 
” ¢€ 7 n XN \ BUA e / n 
éyew HAiKa ouKH, TO b€ avOos tmepBadrov TH 
/ Yd e an n 
evodia, KapTov 6€ aB8pwtov Guovov TH der TO 
td RK \ \ a £9 \ 
Oépuw. pépew dé THY vicov Kat Ta Sévdpa Ta 
se / / a \ ve \ + 
éptopopa moAdd, Tadta dé PivAdAov pev Exew 
/ a Ui \ 
TApPOmMoLoY TH awTéAX@ TAY pwKPOV, KapTroVv be 
> / fe we, \ an 
ovdéva pépew év & b€ TO Epioy HrLKOV pArOV 
> \ / o lal 
€apivov cvppemvKos: bTay Sé @patov 7, éxmeTav- 





1 Plin. /.c. Sicco Litore radicibus nudis polyporwm modo. 
complexae steriles arenas aspectantur: he appears to have 
had a fuller text. 
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in colour to almonds on the outside, but the inside 
is coiled up as though the kernels were all united. 
1 These trees are all eaten away up to the middle by 
the sea and are held up by their roots, so that they 
look like a cuttle-fish. For one may see this at 
ebb-tide. And there is no rain at all in the district, 
but certain channels are left, along which they sail, 
and which are part of the sea. Which, some think, 
makes it plain that the trees derive nourishment from 
the sea and not from fresh water, except what they 
draw up with their roots from the land. And it is 
reasonable to suppose that this too is brackish; for 
the roots do not run to any depth. In general they 
say that the trees which grow in the sea and those 
which grow on the land and are overtaken by the 
tide are of the same kind, and that those which grow 
in the sea are small and look like seaweed, while 
those that grow ? on land are large and green and 
have a fragrant flower and a fruit like a lupin. 

In the island of Tylos,? which is situated in the 
Arabian gulf,t they say that on the east side there is 
such a number of trees when the tide goes out that 
they make a regular fence. All these are in size 
as large as a fig-tree, the flower is exceedingly 
fragrant, and the fruit, which is not edible, is like in 
appearance to the lupin. They say that the island 
also produces the ‘wool-bearing’ tree (cotton-plant) 
in abundance. This has a leaf like that of the vine, 
but small, and bears no fruit ; but the vessel in which 
the ‘ wool’ is contained is as large as a spring apple, 


2 wunddn pawdpueva Ta 9 ev conj. W.; pun. gu. 3 ev MVAIA.; 
U has gepdueva. (7). ; 

3 of. 5. 4. 6; Plin. 12. 38 and 39 ; modern name Bahrein. 

4 7.e. Persian Gulf. 
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woabat Kal éfelperv TO eprov, €€ ob Tas owddvas 
vpaivovot, TAS pev EUTEAELS Tas O&€ TOAUTEAE- 
oTaTas. ; 

Viverar S& todto Kal év Iv8ots, daomrep EXéXON, 
kar év’ApaBia. civar 5€ Gdra dévdpa 70 avOos 
éyovta bmorov TH NevKoiy, TIY dodpov Kal TO 
peyébes TeTpaTAdcLoy THY iwy. Kal Etepov O€ TE 
dévSpov ToAVPvAroV HaTEp TO Podov: TovTO Oe 
Ti pev vixta cuppve aya S€ TO ip aviovTe 
ScotyvucOa, peonpBpias 5é Terews duet Gar, 
mérw &€ ths Seidns cvvayecOar KaTAa puLKpOV Kat 
Thy vinta cuppvew éyerv S€ Kal Tos éyxo- 
plous OTe Kabevder. yivecOas dé Kai doivixas ev 
TH viow Kal aumédovs Kal Tara aKpddpva Kat 
auKds ov duddoppoovcas. Udwp 5€ ovpdvioy yive- 
aOar pév, ov nv xpHaOai ye Tpos TOs Kaprrovs* 
GAN eivar Kpivas év TH VRow@ Todas, ad ov 
TavtTa Bpéxeww, 0 Kal cupdépery waddov TO ciT@ 
Kal Tols dévdpecw. Ov 6 Kal 6tav bon TovTO éT- 
adiévat Kabarrepel KaTaTAVVOVTAS ExELVO. Kal 
Ta pev ev TH Em OardtTyn Sévdpa Ta ye viv 
TeOewpnuéva oyedoyv TooadvTa éoTLW. 

VIIL. ‘Yrrép 6€ tHv &v Tots ToTapots Kal Tots 
€Xeoe kal Tals Nivars peTa TADTA NEKTEOV. TpLa 
5é éotty eldn THY ev TOUTOLS, TA wev Oévdpa Ta 





éfelpery conj. W.; ekeralpew P,; étalpew Ald. 2 A558: 
Tamarind. See Index App. (15). Plin. 12. 40. 

TAY &oduoyv conj. H. Steph.; wAclova 63uov UMAId. 

TO pmeyeder ra l conj.; cal TH weyeOee UMVP; kal om. Ald. 
° Tamarind also. See Index App. (16). 7 7.e, leaflets. 
Ficus laccifera. See Index App. (17). 0d puddoppooboas 
conj. W., ef. G and Plin. /.c.; at puAAoppoodow Ald.H. 
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and closed, but when it is ripe, it unfolds and puts 
forth! the ‘wool, of which they weave their fabrics, 
some of which are cheap and some very expensive. 

This tree is also found, as was said,? in India 
as well as in Arabia. They say that there are other 
trees? with a flower like the gilliflower,.but scent- 
less ¢ and in size® four times as large as that flower. 
And that there is another tree® with many leaves‘ 
like the rose, and that this closes at night, but opens 
at sunrise, and by noon is completely unfolded ; and 
at evening again it closes by degrees and remains 
shut at night, and the natives say that it goes to 
sleep. Also that there are date-palms on the island 
and vines and other fruit-trees, including evergreen ® 
figs. Also that there is water from heaven, but 
that they do not use it for the fruits, but that there 
are many springs on the island, from which they 
water everything, and that this is more beneficial ® 
to the corn and the trees. Wherefore, even when it 
rains, they let this water over the fields,!° as though 
they were washing away the rain water. Such 
are the trees as so far observed which grow in the 
outer sea, 


Of the plants of rivers, marshes, and lakes, especially in Egypt. 


VIII. Next we must speak of plants which live in 
rivers marshes and lakes. Of these there are three 
classes, trees, plants of ‘herbaceous’ character, and 


9% Kad cuppépery conj. Sch.; & kal cuupéper Ald.; U has 
ouppepery. 

10 of. O.P. 2. 5. 5, where Androsthenes, one of Alexander’s 
admirals, is given as the authority for this statement. 

11 The term ta o1é5n seems to be given here a narrower 
connotation than usual, in order that 7&4 Aoxudédn may be 
distinguished. 
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domep mouwon Ta 6 Lox med. Aéyo d€ 1rowwdn 
pev olov TO cédtvov TO ENeELoV Kal doa adda TOL- 
avTa: ox wad 6€ KaNaLLOV Kom eLpov prew oXot- 
vov Bovropor, arep axedov KOWa TAaVT@Y TOV 
TOTALOY Kal TOV TOLOUT@V TOT WY. 

"Eviayod b€é Kai Bartow Kab madtoupot Kal Ta 
anna Sevdpa, cabarep t itéa NEUEN THAT AVOS. Ta 
bev ouv EXpL TOU KataxpiTrred Oat, Ta be Bore 
puri pov UTEpeXeW, Tov é at pev pifa Kal pK pov 
TOU OTENEXOUS €v TO UYP®s TO 6€ GAXO copa Tav 
éfo. TOUTO yep Kal itéa Kat KANO pa Kal TATAVO 
Kal prrvpa Kat TAC TOUS urvdpors ovpBaiver. 

> xedov 88 Kal Tavra KOLWA TAVT@OV TOV moTa~ 
pov eOTLY" érrel kat év TO Neido mepuKev™ ou 
pay TON ve ) TAATAaVOS, ANNA oTavLoTépa ete 
TAUTHS y} even, TrEloTn O€ pedia Kab Boupéersos. 
T@V youv év Aiyérr@ pvopevev TO yey Odo 
mond TAHOOS éoTLy Tpos TO pO ujoacbat Kal 
ExaoTov ov nV aAN ws ye aTAMS eiTreiv AtTravTa 
eO@dima Kal XuroUS eXovTa yruxeis. Suadeperv 
be doxel TH yruKiTnte Kal TO Tpopiua pddora 
elvat Tpla TavTa, 6 TE TaTUpOS Kal TO KaXov- 
peevov capt Kal TpLTOV 6 wvadoLloy KaNoODdDCL. 

Dverar dé 0 mamUpos OUK €v Baber TOU bdaTos 
aXr baov év dvo TIXETW, eviayod dé kal év 
EXATTOVL. TAXKOS bev ouv THS pits ixov Kap- 
TOS Yerpos avdpos evpworou, LiKos dé umép Te- 
Tpam xy" puerar dé bmrép TAS yAs avTis, Trayias 
pitas els TOV Tov KaGvetoa NeTTTAS Kal TUKVGS, 
advo S€ Tos maTUpous Kadoupévous TpLy@vous, 





1 rv yotv x.7.A.: text probably defective; what follows 


appears to relate to ra ro1Hdn. 
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plants growing in clumps. By ‘herbaceous’ I mean 
here such plants as the marsh celery and the like; 
by ‘plants growing in clumps’ I mean reeds galin- 
gale phleo rush sedge—which are common to almost 
all rivers and such situations. 

And in some such places are found brambles 
Christ’s thorn and other trees, such as willow abele 
plane. Some of these are water plants to the extent 
of being submerged, while some project a little from 
the water; of some again the roots and a small part 
of the stem are under water, but the rest of the 
body is altogether above it. This is the case with 
willow alder plane lime, and all water-loving trees. 

These too are common to almost all rivers, for 
they grow even in the Nile. However the plane is 
not abundant by rivers, while the abele is even more 
scarce, and the manna-ash and ash are commonest. 
At any rate of those! that grow in Egypt the list is 
too long to enumerate separately ; however, to speak 
generally, they are all edible and have sweet flavours. 
But they differ in sweetness, and we may distinguish 
also three as the most useful for food, namely the 
papyrus, the plant called sari, and the plant which 
they call mnasion. 

2The papyrus does not grow in deep water, but 
only in a depth of about two cubits, and sometimes 
shallower. The thickness of the root is that of the 
wrist of a stalwart man, and the length above four 
cubits? ; it grows above the ground itself, throwing 
down slender matted roots into the mud, and 
producing above the stalks which give it its name 
‘papyrus’; these are three-cornered and about ten 


2 Plin. 13. 71-73. 
3 rerpamnxu: déxa mhxets MSS. See next note. 
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péyebos ws déKa THXELS, KOMNV éxovTas ax petov 
aabevh apm ov 6é des ovoéva: TOUTOUS © avasi- 
dot Kara TONG Ep Xpovrat 6€ tats Hep 
piFars avtt Evhov | ov povov TO KAEW AAG Kal TO 
oxevn ddra ToLew ef avuTov TavTooaT a: mond 
yap exer TO Evrov Kal Kanrov. auTos oe 0 1a- 
TUpOS TpOs TELTTA XPNTHLOS" Kal yap Toia 
mowodaw é& avTov, Kal éx THS BiBrov totia Te 
mréxovot Kal wWiabovs Kal écOTad Twa Kat 
oTpopmvas Kal cxowia Te Kal ETepa TrEL@. Kal 
éupavéctata 51 Tois éEw Ta BiBAia* pddiota bé 
Kalb TAELOTH BonBeva T™pos THY Tpodny aT avtTov 
yiverau. pac dvra yap amavres ol év TH XOpa 
Tov mamupov Kal @ mov Kab épOov cal omTTov" Kal 
TOV ev YVAOY KaTAaTIVOVOL, TO 5é patnpa ex Bar- 
ovo. 6 Mev OvY TaTTUPOS TOLODTOS TE Kal TaU- 
Tas mapéxeTas TAS ypeias. yivetas b& Kal ev 
Supta ep) Tv Aiuvnv év H Kal 6 Kadapos oO 
evodns: OOev Kat Avtiryovos els TAS vads éroLtEetTO 
Ta oxoLVIA. 

To oe odpe pvetat pev év TO bdate wept Ta EAN 
Kal Ta Tedla, emeloay 0 O TOTAHLOS aT érOn, pifav dé 
exel oKAnpav kal TUVETT PALLEVNY, Kal ef avrijs 
dverau Ta capia Kahovpeva: TAUTA oe LAKOS pev 
os dvo TNXELS, TaXOS dé HAbicov 0 SaKTUXOS O 
péyas THS xeepos: Tplry@vov Sé xal TodTO, KaOdrrep 
0 TATUPOS, Kal KOmNV éXov TApamNajavov. pa- 
oO [LevoL de éxBadXrovet Kal TOUTO TO paonpa, TH 
pt&y S€ of oudnpoupyol NpOvrace TOV yap avOpaka 
TOLEL Xpnorov dua TO oKANpOV elvat 70 Evnov. 

To 6é pvdovov moudoes eoTl, @oT ovdeuiav 
TapéXeTat Xpelav MANY THY Els TPodry. 
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cubits! long, having a plume which is useless and 
weak, and no fruit whatever; and these stalks the 
plant sends up at many points. They use the roots 
instead of wood, not only for burning, but also for 
making a great variety of articles; for the wood is 
abundant and good. The ‘ papyrus’ itself? is useful 
for many purposes; for they make boats from it, 
and from the rind they weave sails mats a kind of 
raiment coverlets ropes and many other things. 
Most familiar to foreigners are the papyrus-rolls 
made of it; but above all the plant also is of very 
great use in the way of food.? For all the natives 
chew the papyrus both raw boiled and roasted ; they 
swallow the juice and spit out the quid. Such is 
the papyrus and such its uses. It grows also in 
Syria about the lake in which grows also sweet- 
flag ; and Antigonus made of it the cables for his 
ships. 

4The sarz grows in the water in marshes and 
plains, when the river has left them; it has a hard 
twisted root, and from it grow what they call the 
saria®; these are about two cubits long and as 
thick as a man’s thumb; this stalk too is three- 
cornered, like the papyrus, and has similar foliage. 
This also they chew, spitting out the quid; and 
smiths use the root, for it makes excellent charcoal, 
because the wood is hard. 

Mnasion is herbaceous, so that it has no use except 
for food. 


1 Séa myxeis: Tetpanhxets MSS. The two numbers seem 
to have changed places (Bartels ap. Sch.). ef. Plin. /.c. 

? 7.e, the stalk. 

3 ef. Diod. 1. 80. * Plin. 13, 128. 

5 7.e, stalks, like those of the papyrus. 
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Kal ta pev yrvevryre orapépovTa rabra éoTl. 
pverar dé Kal ErEpov €v Tots édeoe Kal Tats ip- 
vats 0 ov OUVATTEL TH Va THY pev puow 6 LoLov 
Tots Kplvols, TohupunrroTEpov 6€ Kal Tap adAnra 
Ta pudra Kabatrep év Our ToLXig" Xpopa 6é Xro- 
pov EXEL opodpa. Xpavra b¢ ob tatpol Tpos TE 
TA yuvatKeta avTe Kal ™pos Ta KAT ay Lat. 

[Tatra dé yiverar ev 7@ TOTALO el 41) 0 pous 
ebepeper" cupBaiver dé date Kal atohépecbar 
érepa é am avTa@v TEL. | 

‘O &é Kbapos puerta pev év Tots édeot Kal rNLp- 
vals, xavhos € avroo payKcos bey 0 paKpoTaTos 
els TéTTApaS THYELS, maXOs 6é OaAKTVALALOS, 
dmovos O€ KaAdLM MAadAK® ayovaTo. Stapucets 
dé vdobev ever ds’ 6AXov Sveckynupévas opoias Tots 
Knplows él ToUT@ O€ 7) KwdvVAa, Tapopola oPHKio 
mepipepel, Kal év ExdoT@ TOV KUTTapOV KVABOS 
puxpov UTEepaipwv avThs, TAHOos dé of mretoToL 
TpidKkovta. TO b€ avOos dSuTddoLoy 7 pHK@VOS, 
xp@ma O€ Gpoov pod@ KaTaKopés: érdave 6€ TOU 
BoarTos n KwOvAa. Tapapverar dé purra peyanra 
map €ékactov TOV KUGHOD, ov ica Ta peyeOn 
metTac@ OetTAadiKH Tov avTov éxovTa Kavdov TO 
TOV KUdpov. auvTpiipayts & éExactov TV KUa- 
pov davepov eats TO TiKpOY GUVErTpappmevov, eE 





1 Ottelia alismoeides. See Index App. (18). 

2 radta... wAelw conj. W. after Sch.; I have also trans- 
posed the two sentences, after Sch. The whole passage in [ ] 
(which is omitted by G) i is apparently either an interpolation 
or defective. onuatver de domep kal cmopeper bat: étepa Sé am’ 
aiTay Ta mreia: Tadra bE yiverar ev TS ToTau@: ei wh 6 pods 
etépepev Ald.; so also U, but aitaéy mAclo. 
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Such are the plants which excel in sweetness of 
taste. There is also another plant! which grows in 
the marshes and lakes, but which does not take hold 
of the ground; in dhemneis it is like a lily, but it is 
more leafy, and has its leaves opposite to one 
another, as it were in a double row; the colour is a 
deep green. Physicians use it for the complaints of 
women and for fractures. 

Now these plants grow in the river, unless the 
stream has thrown them up on land; it sometimes 
happens that they are borne down the stream, and 
that then other plants grow from them.? 

° But the ‘Egyptian bean’ grows in the marshes 
and lakes; the length of its stalk at longest is four 
cubits, it is as thick as a man’s finger, and resembles 
a pliant‘? reed without joints. Inside it has tubes 
which run distinct from one another right through, 
like a honey-comb: on this is set the ‘head,’ which 
is like a round wasps’ nest, and in each of the cells is 
a ‘bean, which slightly projects from it; at most 
there are thirty of these. The flower is twice as 
large as a poppy’s, and the colour is like a rose, of a 
deep shade; the ‘head’ is above the water. Large 
leaves grow at the side of each plant, equal ® in size 
to a Thessalian hat ®; these have a stalk exactly like 
that’ of the plant. If one of the ‘beans’ is crushed, 
you find the bitter substance coiled up, of which the 


3 Plin. 18. 121 and 122. 

a parang Ald.H.G Plin. /.c. Athen. 3. 2 cites the passage 
with waxpé. 

® toa con). W.; «ad Ald. 

8 rerdow conj. Sch. from Diose. 2. 106; miAw Ald. H.; of 
néraco: are mentioned below (§ 9) without explanation. The 
comparison is omitted by G and Plin. (ie; 

7 7,e. that which carries the cwdve. 
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8 ob yiveras 0 Tinos. TH ev ovv mepl TOV Kapmov 
ToLadTa. n 6€ pika TaxuTépa 70d xahapou TOU 
TAaYUTaTOU Kal duapicers opotos éxoura TO 
KAUN. éoiover o uray Kal opny kal Eb Oi 
Kal oTTHV, Kal ot mept Ta EX TOUT@ alto xXpev- 
Tal. puerar bev ody Oo TOUS aT OLaT os” ov pny 
andra Kal caTaBarAovow ev 7™]A@ axupocayTes 
ev [ara pos TO KaTED exOfvat Te Kal pelval Kat 

py orapbapivar: Kal oUT@ catacKevatouot Tous 
Kvapavas: ay & amak avTihapnrat, péver bua 
TEXOUS. ioxupa yap n pila Kal ov T oppo Tis 
TOV KANGMOV TV emaxavbifovea: é0 0 Kal o 
KpoKodetos pevyer py TpooKory T@ opbarpe 
TO pn) og cabopav: yiverae é ovToS Kal év 
Supia Kal Kara Koduxiav, QAN OvUK éxrérTovalD 
at Neopar Kal mepl Topervny Tis Xarkvouxis év 
py Tut peTpig TO peyéOer: kal avTov wérTeTaL 
TeXEws Kal reheokaprrel. 

9 ‘O d€ AwTds KadoOvpEVvos PUETAaL ev O TAELOTOS 
év Tots medtols, STav 7) YOpa KaTaKkAvabH. TOU- 
tou 6€ 7 pev TOU KavrOD dials OMola TH TOD 
KUaMOV, Kal of TéTaTOL S€ W@GAUTWS, TAD EXAT- 
Tous Kal demTOTepor. émipveTrar dé Opoiws Oo 
KapTos TO TOD Kuda pov. TO avOos avTovU NevKOV 
Eupepes TH oTEvoTnTe Tov Podrov Tols TOU 
Kpivou, TONG bé Kal TUKVA eT aX jroLS pverat. 
TavTa 6é 6 oTay pev 0 ipMos dv0n oumpver Kab ouy- 
KkandvTrTes THY KwbvaV, dua Se TH avaTorH Su0l- 





1 6 miAos UMV; % midos Ald.H.; ?=germen Sch. 

2 of. Diosc. 2. 107. 

3 kad cataB. conj. W.; caraB. Ald.; karaB. 8 UMY. 
4 Plin. 13. 107 and 108. 
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pilos! is made. So much for the fruit. The root 
is thicker than the thickest reed, and is made up of 
distinct tubes, like the stalk. ?They eat it both 
raw boiled and roasted, and the people of the 
marshes make this their food. It mostly grows of 
its own accord ; however they also sow® it in the 
mud, having first well mixed the seed with chaff, so 
that it may be carried down and remain in the 
ground without being rotted; and so they prepare 
the ‘bean’ fields, and if the plant once takes hold it 
is permanent. For the root is strong and not unlike 
that of reeds, except that it is prickly on the surface. 
Wherefore the crocodile avoids it, lest he may strike 
his eye on it, since he has not sharp sight. This 
plant also grows in Syria and in parts of Cilicia, but 
these countries cannot ripen it; also about Torone in 
Chalcidice in a certain lake of small size; and this 
lake ripens it perfectly and matures its fruit. 

+The plant called the dotos (Nile water-lily) grows 
chiefly in the plains when the land is inundated. 
The character of the stalk of this plant is like that 
of the ‘Egyptian bean, and so are the ‘hat-like’ 
leaves,® except that they are smaller and slenderer. 
And the fruit ® grows on the stalk in the same way 
as that of the ‘bean.’ The flower is white, resem- 
bling in the narrowness of its petals those of the 
lily,’ but there are many petals growing close one 
upon another. When the sun sets, these close*® and 
cover up the ‘ head,’ but with sunrise they open and 

5 of. 4, 8. 7. 

6 kapmds conj. W.; Awrds MSS. Possibly the fruit was 
specially called Awrds. 

7 of. Hat. 2. 92; Diose. 4. 113. 

8 Bin, ovuuter conj. St.; cvyuver MV; cupmin U3; cupmdn 
(omitting xal) Ald. H. 
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yerau ra Umep Tov datos yiveTar. Todo be 
TOLet pexpe dv 7 Kkodva éxteheoOf) Kal Ta avn 
Teplppvi}. THS be xodvas TO péryebos apALKOV 
PK@VOS THS peylarns, Kal oveSoo Tar Tals KaTa- 
Topals TOV avr ov Tpomov TH peeve TANVY TUKVO- 
TEPOS év TAUT ALS O KapTOs. eo éé Tapopmovos 
TO KEYXPO- év 6€ TO Evdpary THY KMOVAY pact 
Kal TA avOn dvvew Kal UroxataBaivew THs owias 
EXPL pec ov VUKTOV kal tT Baber Toppa ovee 
yap cadrévra THY xelpa aBeiv eivae. pera de 
tadra Oray 6pO pos y] mad eTravievat Kal 7 pos 
Hype pa TL MaXXov, apa TO Alo pavepoy <dv> 
vmép Tob véatos Kal avoirye TO dvOos, avouxOev- 
TOS o€ ere dvaBaiveww" TuxXvoV oé To Umepaipov 
civat TO Vdwp. Tas b€ Kwdvas TavTas ot Aiyv- 
TTLOL ouvGevtes els TO auto on Trovew érrav o€ 
cart TO Kédugos, év TO TOTALO ervovTes €Fat- 
podot “TOV Kap ov, Enpdvarres d€ Kal Trig aves 
apTOUS ToLovGtL Kal TOUT@ XpavTat oLTio. y) bé 
pita Tov AwToU KandelTat pee Kopatov, éotl Oe 
oTpoyyuhy, TO péyebos mALKOv Hijhov Kud@veov" 
prou0s € TepiKelTat Tepl avTay Hedas euPepns 
TO cagravaing Kapvo" TO dé €vTds NevKOY, EYpo- 
pevov O€ Kal oTT@pevov yiveTat NeKLO@Obes, dU S€ 
év Th Tpoopopa: écbierar 5é Kal wpa), aplorn 
dé év [TO] BdaTe ESO) Kat omr}}. Kal Ta bev 
év Tois Vdacty oxedov TaUTa eo TLD. 
"Ep 6€ tots aupodect yapiots, & éotiv ov TOppa 





aC) a DOSeieG: 2 fe. CP. 09 Sle ie aoe 
3 dias conj. W. from Plin. l.c.; ? dWlas &pas. 

4 <dy> add. W. 

5 


KéAvoos 2.€. fruit: kaprdv 2.e, seeds. 
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appear above the water. This the plant does until 
the ‘head’ is matured and the flowers have fallen off. 
‘The size of the ‘head’ is that of the largest poppy, 
and it has grooves all round it in the same way as 
the poppy, but the fruit is set closer in these. This 
is like millet. *In the Euphrates they say that the 
‘head’ and the flowers sink and go under water in 
the evening ® till midnight, and sink to a consider- 
able depth; for one can not even reach them by 
plunging one’s hand in; and that after this, when 
dawn comes round, they rise and go on rising towards 
day-break, being* visible above the water when the 
sun appears ; and that then the plant opens its flower, 
and, after it is open, it still rises; and that it is 
a considerable part which projects above the water. 
These ‘heads’ the Egyptians heap together and 
leave to decay, and when the ‘pod ’® has decayed, they 
wash the ‘ head’ in the river and take out the ‘fruit,’ ® 
and, having dried and pounded ° it, they make loaves 
of it, which they use for food. The root of the lotos 
is called korston,’ and it is round and about the size 
of a quince; it is enclosed in a black ‘bark,’ like the 
shell of a chestnut. The inside is white; but when 
it is boiled or roasted, it becomes of the colour of 
the yolk of an egg and is sweet to taste. The root 
is also eaten raw, though it is best when boiled in 
water or roasted.® Such are the plants found in 
water. 

In sandy places which are not® far from the river 

6 rricavtes: cf. Hdt. 2. 92. 7 of. Strabo 17. 2. 4. 

8 égGlerat... dm7h conj. Sch. from Plin. /.c. and G3; é08. 
BE cad dudv: aplatn dé ev Trois Hdacw abTyH aun Ald.; aplorn Se 
Kal rots $dacw a’thy UMV, then ony U, au7n V, oun M; aplorn 
5& ey 7a HSart EOH ad omry H. 

® 9} was apparently not in Pliny’s text; (21. 88.) 
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To ToTapod, PrEeTaL KATA Ys O Kanrelrar parw- 
abdrry, oTpoyyviov TH oXHpaATL péryeBos de 
HrlKov péoTLNov amvpnvov Ce apdovov" purra 
S¢ adinow am avtod bmora cuTreipe TadTa 
CUVAYOVTES OL KATA THY KOpav Epouow év Bputé 
T@ amo TOV KpLOdY Kal yiveTaL yUKEa opdopa: 
xpavrar dé TavTEs OoTEP TPAYNLACL. 

Tots 8& Bouvet cal tois mpoSdrows anavta pev 
Ta duopeva e@dipa dot, Ev 5é TL yévos ev Tais 
riuvaws Kal trois ereor pvetar Siapépor, 6 Kal 
yropov vénovrar cal Enpaivovtes TapeXovet Kara 
yeava tois Bovoiv btav épyacwvtTat Kal Ta 
couata &yovow ed oitov adro NapBavovtes 

Ne 
ovdev. ay ebieod abi 

Kote 5é cal GAO Tapadvomevoy avTopaTtov 
év TO olt@: TOTO Sé, dtav 6 .citos 7 Ka0apés, 
vmomticavtes KaTAaBaANOVGL TOD YEl“L@VOS VY- 
pav eis yhv: BAactHoavtos 5é TepovTes Kal 
Enoavaytes Tapéyovor Kal todto Bovot Kat 
immos Kal Tols UTotuytols OY TO KAPTO TO ETI- 
yivopéev@: 0 d& Kapmos péyeOos pév 7ALKOV o7)- 
capmov, otpoyyvaros dé Kal TO Yp@paTs XAwpos, 
ayados dé dtadepovTas. éy AiyttT@ pév ody 
Ta TEPLTTA TYEOOY TADTA av TLS AdBoL. 

TX. "Exaotoe 6¢ tév ToTapev éoixacw id.ov 
Te épew, woTEep Kal TOV YEepoaiwy. érrel OVE 
0 tpiBoros év a&racw ovdé Tavtayod pveTat, 
GAN év Tols EXWSECL THY ToTaMOV? ev peyioT@ 
6é Baber mevtamnyer 7) piuKp@® pelfou, nabatrep 





Plin. /.c. anthalium, whence Salm. conj. av@aAAvov. 
Saccharum biflorum. See Index App. (19). 


ed olrov &AAO conj. W.; evortodvra Ald. 


Oo) to) TF 
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there grows under ground the thing called malina- 
thalle ; this is round in shape and as large asa medlar, 
but has no stone and no bark. It sends out leaves 
like those of galingale. These the people of the 
country collect and boil in beer made from barley, 
and they become extremely sweet, and all men use 
them as sweetmeats. 

All the things that grow in such places may be 
eaten by oxen and sheep, but there is one kind of 
plant? which grows in the lakes and marshes which is 
specially good for food: they graze their cattle on it 
when it is green, and also dry it and give it in the © 
winter to the oxen after their work; and these keep 
in good condition when they have no other® kind 
of food. 

There is also another plant 4 which comes up of its 
own accord among the corn; this, when the harvest 
is cleared, they crush slightly® and lay during the 
winter on® moist ground; when it shoots, they cut 
and dry it and give this also to the cattle and horses 
and beasts of burden with the fruit which forms on 
it. The fruit in size is as large as sesame, but round 


and green in colour, and exceedingly good. Such 
one might take to be specially remarkable plants of 
Egypt. 


IX. Every river seems to bear some peculiar plant, 
just as does each part of the dryland. ‘ For not even 
the water-chestnut grows in all rivers nor everywhere, 
but only in marshy rivers, and only in those whose 
depth is not more or not much more than five cubits, 

4 Corchorus trilocularis. See Index App. (20). _ 

5 G seems to have read bromticayres (leviter pinsentes) ; 
bmonthocavres W. with Ald. H. 


8 eis conj. W.; thy Ald. 
7 Plin. 21. 98; Diosce. 4. 15. 
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Tepl TOV =Tpupova: oxXe0ov dé €y ToTovT@ Kal 
0 Kaapos Kal Ta Gra. bmrepeXel dé ovdev 
avroo Thay aura TH pudra domep emveovTa 
Kal KPUTTOVTA Tov TpiBorov, 6 be TplBoros avros 
ev TH VdaTe vevwv ets BuOov. TO 6€ pudANov éoTl 
mart T poe ppepes TO THS TTEAEAS, ploxov dé 
éxes opodpa pax pov" o 6é KaUrOS e& axpov 
TAXUTATOS, é0ev Ta purra Kal 0 KapTrés, Ta 
b€ KAT@ AeTTOTEpOS Gel HEXpL Ths pifys- Exel 
dé damomepuKora am’ avtov TpLXOON TA pev 
TrELTTA maparhyra Ta Oe Kal _TAparharTov7 a, 
KaTo@beEV ATO THS pigys peyara Ta bé & avo ael édarT- 
TW 7 povovow, @oTE TA TENEUTALA puKpa mam ay 
elval Kal THY Ssapopav peyarqy THY amo THs 
pt&ns 7 pos Tov KapTov. €xer O€ €x Tov évos 
xavnrod Kal TapapracTHuara Tete" Kal yap 
Tpia Kal TéeTTApA, peyearov oe aiel TO TAN oval 
TEpov THS pigns, eita TO meTa TOUTO Kal Ta 
ada KaTa Aoryov. TO Oe mapaBrdornpa éorw 
@omep KaUAOS dddos derT OTEPOS pev Tov T pOTov, 
Ta O€ pudra Kal Tov KapTov éXY@v omoiws. 0 
dé KapTos pédas Kat oKAnpos op odpa. pigav 
dé yALKNY Kal Totay &yet oKETTEOV. y] pev ovv 
puors ToLavTN. pvetar fev aro TOU kapTov 
Tov mimtovtos Kal adinot Bractov TOU xpos: 
pact 6e ol pev eivar érrétetov ot 6é Stapevew 
TV [ev pifav els xpovor, é& aS cal TY BXa- 
oTnow eivat TOD Kavov. ToUTO fev OV OKE- 
mréov. idvov dé mapa Tara 70 Tov Tapapvopevev 
ex TOU KAaUVAOD TpiX@odar- ovTe yap PUAXNA TadTA 
ovTE KaUACs: emel TO ye THs mapaBractTHcews 
KOWOV KAaNaMOU Kal ddroD. 
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as the Strymon. (In rivers of such a depth grow 
also reeds and other plants.) No part of it projects 
from the water except just the leaves; these float as 
it were and conceal the ‘ chestnut,’ which is itself 
under water and bends down towards the bottom. 
The leaf is broad, like that of the elm, and has a 
very long stalk. The stem is thickest at the top, 
whence spring the leaves and the fruit ; below it gets 
thinner down to the root. It has springing from it 
hair-like growths, most of which are parallel to each 
other, but some are irregular; below, starting from 
the root, they are large, but, as one gets higher up 
the plant, they become smaller, so that those at the 
top are quite small and there is a great contrast 
between the root and the top where the fruit grows. 
The plant also has on the same stalk several side- 
growths; of these there are three or four, and the 
largest is always that which is nearer to the root, 
the next largest is the one next above it, and so on 
in proportion: this sidegrowth is like another stalk, 
but slenderer than the original one, though like that 
it has leaves and fruit. The fruit is black and 
extremely hard. The size and character of the root 
are matter for further enquiry. Such isthe character 
of this plant. It grows from the fruit which falls, 
and begins to grow in spring. Some say that it is 
annual, others that the root persists for a time, and 
that from it grows the new stalk. This then is 
matter for enquiry. However quite peculiar to this 
plant is the hair-like character of the growths which 
spring from the stalk; for these are neither leaves 
nor stalk; though reeds and other things have also 
sidegrowths. 
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5 L 297 n ov 

X. Ta per odv iSva Oewpyntéov idiws dHrov OTH, 

lal lal \ SS \ a 

Ta de Kowa KoWas. Statpety O€ YPN Kal TavTAa 

\ \ “/- \ X\ 
KATA Tous TOTTOUS, Olov el TA pep édera Ta O€ 
Aypvata Ta 6€ TOTApLA pardav ) Kal KOLWa Tdav- 
Tov Tov Torwv: Svatpety O€ Kal Tota TATA ev TO 
ype Kal TO Enp@ pverat, Kal Trola év TO ype 
povoy, os dhs eirety mpos Ta KoWwOoTaTa epn- 
peva TpOTepov. 

"Ev 8 obv TH Ripvyn TH meph "Opxopevov Tad 
éotl Ta udpeva dévipa Kat wvAnpata, itéa 
ehaiaryvos ciin KadNapos O TE avAnTLKOS Kal 0 
érepos KUmeipov prews TUpH, ETL ye penvavOos 

a Si 
ixun Kal TO KaXovpevov imvov. 0 yap Tpocayo- 
¢ 4 
pevovat Nuva ToUTOU Ta TAELW KAO’ DdaToOs éoTL. 
» € / 
Tovtwy dé Ta wéev GAXa yvepima: 08 é€Xaiayvos 
Kal 1 ody Kal ) pnvavOos Kat 7 ikun Kal TO 
/ 
imvov tows pev pvetas Kal éTépwOt, Tpocayopeve- 
\ yA 5] / / \ ‘3 > lal 
Tat d€ dAroLS Ovomact AeKTéov Oé TEPL avTaV. 
y AS \ > / “A \ rn \ 
gore b€ 0 pev eAXaiayvos pice pev Papvades Kal 
y a A 7 ahs a \ 
Tapomolov Tois ayvois, PUANOY OE EXEL TH pev 
oXHMATL TapaTAycloy padaKoy Sé, WaTEP al 
, \ ayy yy 6 8e n iol f 
pnrear Kal xKVvowdes. avlos C€ TO THS AEUKNS 
v4 ”- \ \ > / / Fs 
duovov éhatTov: Kaptrov dé ovdéva héper. HveTat 
S€ 0 mreloTos pev el TOV TAOdS@Y VHTwV: Ect 
4 NaS: lal / iA > > 4 
yap Twes Kal évtadOa TOES, WaTrEp ev AiyiTT@ 





1 7a 8€ Kowa Koss conj. Sch. from G ; Ta d¢ cowes Ald. H. 

2 ravTa conj. Sch. ; ; Tatra Ald. 

* mpos Ta ow. eip. mp. conj. W. supported by G ; xowdrata 
mpocepnueva mpdtepov Ald.H, 
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Of the plants peculiar to the lake of Orchomenos (Lake Copais), 
especially its reeds ; and of reeds in general. 

X. Plants peculiar to particular places must be 
considered separately, while a general account may 
be given of those which are generally distributed.! 
But even the latter must be classified according to 
locality ; thus some belong to marshes, others to 
lakes, others to rivers, or again others may be common 
to all kinds of locality : we must also distinguish which 
occur alike? in wet and in dry ground, and which 
only in wet ground, marking these off in a general 
way from those mentioned above as being most 
impartial.® 

Now in the lake near Orchomenos grow the 
following trees and woody plants: willow goat-willow 
water-lily reeds (both that used for making pipes and 
the other kind) galingale phleos bulrush ; and also 
‘moon-flower’ duckweed and the plant called 
marestail: as for the plant called water-chickweed 
the greater part of it grows under water. 

Now of these most are familiar: the goat-willow 
water-lily ‘moon-flower’ duckweed and marestail 
probably grow also elsewhere, but are called by 
different names. Of these we must speak. The 
goat-willow is of shrubby habit and like the chaste- 
tree : its leaf resembles that leaf in shape, but it is 
soft like that of the apple,’ and downy. The bloom ® 
is like that of the abele, but smaller, and it bears no 
fruit. It grows chiefly on the floating islands ; (for 
here too there are floating islands, as in the marshes 


4 robTov Ta TAclw Kal’ 5S. conj. Sch.; Toto mAEiw TO Kal? U6. 
UM; totro mAcioy Td Kal’ 65. Ald. 

5 unaéat perhaps here = quince (undéa Kvdevia). 

5 &vOos here = catkin, 
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mept Ta EAN) Kal EV Ocompwrtiou Kat ev arnaus Dé pe- 
vais: édatTov bé KaP DdaTos’ 6 pév ody Ehataryvos 
TOLOUTOV. 

‘H éé oidn rip pep poppny éatuv opoia TH 
pajKove Kal yap TO dveo KUTLV@OES TOLOUTOV EXEL, 
THayV petCov OS Kara ovyov" peyeber 6€ dos 0 
oryKos mALKOv prov" éore 6€ ov yupvor, AXXG UpLeveEs 
Tept avTny rEvVKOL, Kal El TOUTOLS eEobev purra 
Towon mapamiova Tots TOV pody étav év 
KadXvEW @ol, TéeTTAPA TOV apLOuov: avoryOeica 
dé TOUS, KOKKOUS epvO pos pev exer TO oXHPATL 
dé ov opotous Tats poats ara mepupepeds puKpovs 
dé Kal ov TOAD pcifous KeyX OU" Tov O&€ xUAOY 
vdaT@on Twa, xabérep 6 0 TOV TTUPOD. ddpuverar 
6€ Tov Bépous, pioyov bé Eyer pakpov. TO 6€ 
avOos Spotov podov KaduKt, metfov d€ Kal oxedov 
dudacviov TO peyéGe. TodTO pev ovvY Kal TO 
PUAXov ért Tob Udatos: peta b€ Tadta, dTav 
atavOnon Kal cUoTH TO TeptKapTLoY, KATAKNIVE- 
cbai hacw eis To Bdwp waddXov, TéXos 66 cuVaTTTELW 
TH Yn Kat TOV KapTrov exxelv. 

Kaprodopety 6€ tay év TH ipvn TOUTO Kal TO 
Bovropov Kal TOV drewv. eivat dé TOU Boutopou 
péXava, TH O€ peyeer TapaT hyo tov TO THS 
aidns. tov bé prC@® THY KaNOUMEVNY iwvOnrnv, 





1 €\attwy... bdatos: sense doubtful. G. seems to render 
a different reading. 
2 ¢.e. the flower-head, which, as well as the plant, was 
called oid. 
3 unxwvt can hardly be right: suspected by H. 
ef. Athen. 14. 64. 
2.€, petals. 
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ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS, IV. x. 2-4 


of Egypt, in Thesprotia, and in other lakes). When 
it grows under water, it is smaller.! Such is the 
goat-willow. 

The water-lily? is in shape like the poppy.3 For 
the top of it has this character, being shaped like 
the pomegranate flower,’ but it is longer in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant. Its size in fact as a 
whole is that of an apple; but it is not bare, having 
round it white membranes,° and attached to these 
on the outside are grass-green ‘leaves, ® like those 
of roses when they are still in bud, and of these 
there are four; when it is opened it shews its seeds, 
which are red; in shape however they are not like 
pomegranate’ seeds, but round small and not 
much longer than millet seeds; the taste is insipid, 
like that of wheat-grains. It ripens in summer and 
has a long stalk. The flower is like a rose-bud, 
but larger, almost twice as large. Now this and the 
leaf float on the water; but later, when the bloom is 
over and the fruit-case § has formed, they say that it 
sinks deeper into the water, and finally reaches the 
bottom and sheds its fruit. 

Of the plants of the lake they say that water-lily 
sedge and phleos bear fruit, and that that of the 
sedge is black, and in size like that of the water-lily. 
The fruit of phleos is what is called the ‘plume, ° 


§ ¢.e. sepals. 

7 §éas conj. Bod. from Nic. Ther. 887 and Schol.; pt¢ars 
UMVAId.H. 

8 mepikdpmiov conj. W.; karaxdpmriov MSS. kara- probably 
due to kataxAlvec@a. 

9 cf. Diosc. 3. 118. avOnanv, sc. Kaproy elvat, But Sch. 
suggests that further description of the fruit has dropped 
out, and that the clause 6... xovlas does not refer to the 
fruit. 
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® a a pe \ e 
@ XpavTat Tpos Tas Kovias. TodTe O €aTly oiov 
a \ > / Bg \: 
TraKOUVTOSES TL pardaKov éimuppov. éTL Se 
fal lal t \ \ an 
Kal ToD drew Kal TOD BouvTowov To pev OAAV 
\ \ \ / A \ 
dxapmov, Xphoyov S€ mpos Ta TAOKAVA, TO SE 
appev ay petov. 
I \ be a yy \ % iA) a fs 43. 
epi de THs ikuns Kal unvavOous Kal TOU imVOU 
oKETTEOV. 
/ x a 
lScotatov 5€ TovtTwv éotly 4 TUdH Kal TO 
ee lol N, vA a ” 
dvdXov eivat Kal TH on ToAVPpLEoV Tots adXoLS 
3 a >? \ / \ 
omolws: émel TAXA OVX ATTOV Els TA KATW TV 
¢ \ yy aS Xi 8 , we be \ 
oppnvy éyer Kal tHv Svvapiv: peddtoTa OE TO 
Fad , 
KUTELpOV, MaTEp Kal 1) aypwoTts, OL 0 Kal dvcw- 
a x / \ rn 
ANcOpa Kal TadTa Kal Orws array TO Yévos TO TOLOD- 
€ Ne la la f n BA 
Tov.  O€ pila Tov KUTELpoU TOV TL TMV adAOV 
TAPAANATTEL TH AVOLANLA, TO TO pev eivat TAXU 
\ aA 5 a N x x \ na 
TL Kal capKObes avTAs TO Oé AewTOV Kal EvA@Ses: 
a a \ 
Kal TH BractTHoE Kal TH yevécer’ GvEeTAL yap 
\ a 
amo ToD Mpepvedous ETépa NETTH KATA TAAYLOV, 
oa, , la 
eit év TaUTN CUVioTATAL TAALY TO TAPKMDOES, EV @ 
c x € / 
kal 0 Braotos ad’ ov 6 Kavros: aginat dé Kal 
> s \ =X , nel 4 xa a / 
eis Babos Tov adtov TpoToy pitas, du 6 Kal TavT@Y 
/ an 
pariota dSuc@reO pov Kal épyov é&eneiv. 
Ss 86 be , / eo” > 
(Lyedov 6€ rapaTAnTlws Hvetat 7 AypworTis Ex 
lal / € / , 
TOV yovdTov: ai yap pifar yovat@des, é& Exd- 
> b) ‘6 ¥ \ \ / 
atov © adinow dvw Bractov Kal Katobev 
cer, e i ée \ we pod ¢€ > , 
pilav. waattas dé Kal 1 adxav0a ) axavedns, 
P) 3 > ia 
aX’ ov KaAAapa@dns OVSE yovaT@dys 1) pita Tav- 





1 kovias:; ? xoviaoecs (plastering), a conjecture mentioned 


by Sch. 
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and it is used as a soap-powder.! It is something 
like a cake, soft and reddish. Moreover the ‘female’ 
plant both of phleos and sedge is barren, but useful 
for basket-work,? while the ‘male’ is useless. 

Duckweed ‘moon-flower’ and marestail require 
further investigation. 

Most peculiar of these plants is the bulrush, both 
in being leafless and in not having so many roots as 
the others; for the others tend downwards quite as 
much as upwards, and shew their strength in that 
direction ; and especially is this true of galingale, and 
also of dog’s-tooth grass; wherefore these plants 
too and all others like them are hard to destroy. 
The root of galingale exceeds all the others in the 
diversity of characters which it shews, in that part 
of it is stout and fleshy, part slender and woody. 
So also is this plant peculiar in its way of shooting 
and originating; for from the trunk-like stock? 
grows another slender root? sideways, and on this 
again forms the fleshy part which contains the shoot 
from which the stalk springs.° In like manner it 
also sends out roots downwards; wherefore of all 
plants it is hardest to kill, and troublesome to get 
rid of. 

(Dog’s-tooth grass grows in almost the same way 
from the joints; for the roots are jointed, and from 
each joint it sends a shoot upwards and a root down- 
wards. The growth of the spinous plant called 
corn-thistle ® is similar, but it is not reedy and its 

2 of. Hdt. 3. 98. 3 ¢.e. rhizome. 

<ie. stolons c¢f..1. 6: 8: 

5 ad’ ov 6 KkavAds transposed by W.; in Ald. these words 
come before éy 6. 

6 4 axavédns I conj.; Kedvwvos UMV; xedvwOos Ald.; % 
kedvwdos most edd.; G omits the word. 
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rn \ Ly ee K a \ \ € f 
Ts. TavTa pev odv él TrEloY da THY OpmoLoTnTa 
elpnrTat. ) 

Dietar 5 ev dpowv Kal év TH yn Kal ev 
T® VOaTL tTéa Karas, TAY Tov avhnrixod, 
KUTPELpOV TUN preas Bovropos: év 6€ TO BSaTt 
povov oidn. mepl yap THS Tubns apps Byrodct. 
Karo Sé kal peifm Tov év audoty Pvopévov 
aiel Ta ev TO VOaTe yiverOai fact. pvecOar S 
évia tovTwy Kal éml TOV TAOUSwY, Olov TO KU- 
Telpov Kal TO Bovropoy Kal Tov PrEOY, OoTE TAVTA 
Ta pépn TAvTA KATEXELW. 

Bbedepa eo earl TOV év TH dwn TabE* 17) LEV 
ation Kal avtTn Kal Ta pvrArga Tols TpoBato.s, 0 
dé BraaTds Tols Uaiv, 0 Oé KapTros Tots avOpwrrots. 
tod S€ drew kal THs TUPHS Kal ToD BouvTopouv TO 
mpos tails plfats atadov, 6 pddota éobier Ta 
matdia. pita & ed@dipLos 7) TOO prew youn Tots 
Bookjpacu. étav © avy 10s 7 cal p21) yevnrar 
TO KATA Kepaniy Bdwp, a amravra avxmel Ta év TH 
Apvy, Madara dé 0 KaNaMOS, UTrép ov Kal NouTrov 
elmrety’ vTrép yap TOV ANrOV oxedov elpnTat. 

XI. Tod on) KaNapou dvo paciv civ yer, Tov 
Te au Aaj T LOY kal tov €repov: é&v yap elvaw TO 
yévos TOU (etépou, Svabépe be addy ov ioxyvi 
<kal TAXUTNTE> cal Lew TOT HTL Kal do Geveia 
Karodar d€ Tov pev Loxupov cal TAaXUY Napartay 
tov & €repov mroKipov: Kal dvecOar tov pév 





1 i.e. we have gone beyond the list of typical plants of 
Orchomenus given 4.10.1, because we have found others of 
which much the same may be said. 

Wofii4. 1082; 

3 aury: cf. 4. 10. 3 n. 
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root is not jointed. We have enlarged on these 
matters! because of the resemblance.) 

The willow and the reed (not however the reed 
used for pipes) galingale bulrush phleos sedge 
grow both on land and in the water, water-lily only 
in the water. (As to bulrush indeed there is a 
difference of opinion.) However they say that those 
plants which grow in the water are always finer and 
larger than those that grow in both positions; also 
that some of these plants grow also on the floating 
islands,? for instance galingale sedge and _ phleos ; 
thus all parts of the lake contain these plants. 

Of the plants of the lake the parts good for food 
are as follows: of the water-lily both the flower? and 
the leaves are good for sheep, the young shoots for 
pigs, and the fruit for men. Of phleos galingale 
and sedge the part next the roots is tender, and is 
mostly eaten by children. The root of phleos is the 
only part which is edible by cattle. When there is 
a drought and there is no water from overhead, all 
the plants of the lake are dried up, but especially 
the reed; of this it remains to speak, since we have 
said almost enough about the rest. 

XI. © Of the reed there are said to be two kinds, 
the one used for making pipes and the other kind. 
For that of the latter there is only one kind, though 
individual plants differ in being strong and stout,® or 
on the other hand slender and weak. The strong 
stout one they call the ‘stake-reed, the other the 
‘weaving reed.’ The latter they say grows on the 


4 kepaayy UMVAId.; for the case cf. Xen. Hell. 7. 2. 8 
and 11; kedadys conj. W. 

5 Plin. 16. 168 and 169. 

6 kad waxdrynts add. Dalec. from G. 
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TOKLLOV éml Tav TAOddwv TOV 6€ Napaxiav él 
Tos K@pvot copvbas 6€ KaXodaL Ov ay 7 oUD- 
nO povc Lévos Ka hapos Kal cupmemheyHEVvOS Tats 
piSaus: TovTO 6€ yiverat Ka?’ ods ay ToTroUS 
Tis ALpuns evryevov 7 x@piov" yiverbar dé qote 
Tov Napartav Kal ov 0 AUANTLKOS, pak poTepov 
pev TOU adov Xapaxiov oxwodKoBporov oé. 
TOUTOU Lev ODY TAUTAS Aéyoust Tas Ovagopas. 
Hep dé tod avdyriKod TO pev over bar bu’ év- 
veatnpioos, aomep TLWeS pact, wal TAUTHY Elvat 
THY Taw OUK arn bes, ara TO peev dhov avén- 
detons yivera Tis Mpns* 6te O€ TodT éddxet 
cupBaivery év Tots T PpOTEpoV Xpovors paduorTa bv 
évveatnptcos, Kal THD yéveowy Tov KaNapouv Tav- 
THY émotouy TO oupBeBnkos @s Taéw AapBavov- 
TES. rylverat dé 6 oTav érou pias ryevouevns eu peDT) 
TO Bdeop ov ern TOUNAXLO TOV, av be Trelw Kal 
Kaddov: TouTou 6é parora pv povevouae yeyou- 
OTOS TOV borepov Xpovev ore oven Ta mepl 
Xaipoverav’ ™po TOUTOV yep epacav ery TEL@ 
BabvvOfvar tiv Nipvynv: peta b& TadTAa VaTepor, 
@s 0 Roupos éyévero ahodpos, TAnTOHVaL pev 
avTnv, ov pelvavTos 5é TOU UdaTos GAN éxdLTrOV- 
TOs XeLpevos ov yevéoOar Tov Kahapov- gaci yap 
cal doKkel Babvvopévns TiS ipyns avfdver Oar 
Tov xa hapov els pehKos, peivavTa dé TOV ervovTa 
€VLAUTOV abpiver Oar Kal yiver Oar TOV ev abpu- 
Oévta Cevyitnv, @ 8 av wi cupmapapeivn TO 


t 


kouvor: lit ‘ bundles.’ 
dv’ éry conj. W.; dier7 UM VAI. 
B.C. 388. 
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floating islands, the stout form in the ‘ reed-beds’!; 
this name they give to the places where there is a 
thick mass of reed with its roots entangled together. 
This occurs in any part of the lake where there is 
rich soil. It is said that the ‘stake-reed’ is also 
sometimes found in the same places as the reed used 
for pipes, in which places it is longer than the ‘stake- 
reed’ found elsewhere, but gets worm-eaten. These 
then are the differences in reeds of which they tell. 
As to the reed used for pipes, it is not true, as some 
say, that it only grows once in nine years and that 
this is its regular rule of growth; it grows in general 
whenever the lake is full: but, because in former 
days this was supposed to happen generally once in 
nine years, they made the growth of the reed to 
correspond, taking what was really an accident to be 
a regular principle. As a matter of fact it grows 
whenever after a rainy season the water remains in 
the lake for at least two years,” and it is finer if the 
water remains longer; this is specially remembered 
to have happened in recent times at the time of the 
battle of Chaeronea.? For before that period they 
told me that the lake was for several years deep *; 
and, at a time later than that, when there was a 
severe visitation of the plague, it filled up; but, as 
the water did not remain but failed in winter, the 
reed did not grow; for they say, apparently with 
good reason, that, when the lake is deep, the reed 
increases in height, and, persisting for the next year, 
matures its growth; and that the reed which thus 
matures is suitable for making a reed mouthpiece,” 
while that for which the water has not remained is 


4 27 mAelw conj. Scal. from G ; és wrelw UMV; ért mAciov 
Ald. r 
5 See n. on 7d ordua Tay yAwTTar, § 4. BG 
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i / %. 
‘Sop BouBveiav. Thy pev ovv yéveow eivat 
TOLAUTHD. 
rn > ef 
Avadépew 8€ TOV GdNwY KadXdLoV ws KAO OrOU 
lal by / \ a 4 > / 
Na Pei ebtpodia tii Ths Piacews: evTANOEaTEpov 
ss a \ >’ t, X vA be O@AX lol 
yap eivar Kal evoapKoTEepov Kal OXws Oe Ov TH 
He ‘f 
mpocower. Kal yap TO PUAXNOV TATUTEpOV EXEL 
Kal devKdTEepov THY 6é avOndnv EeXaTT@ TOV 
dddwv, twas 6€ OXwsS OvK exELY, ODS Kal TpPOC- 
e te / 
ayopevovow evvovxiass €& ov adpioTta pév pact 
y \ Sf; n \ > if 
Ties ylvecOar ta Cevryn, KatopOoby Sé oriya 
Tapa THY épyaciav. 
> 
Thy dé tounyv wpatay eivar mpo ’Avtuyevidou 
/ (Hs Wide) YA 2 / € cf 
bev, Hvix nvUrOUY aTAdCTOS, UT’ "ApKToupov Bon- 
Spopavos pnvos' Tov yap oUTw TunOevTa cvyXVOLS 
fe ro) 
¢ / 
pev étecw Votepov yiverOat Xpyioiwov Kal Tpo- 
KkatavAncews SeicOar Todds, cvpptvey Sé TO 
LA lal lal 
TOMA THY YNOTTOV, O Tpds THY StakTHplaV Eivat 
Xpyjotwov. é€rrel Oe eis THY TAGoW peTEBNoaD, Kal 
\ la fa 
TOM peTexivnOn: Téuvovar yap 6) VvoY TOD 
lal ¢ A e 
SKippohoprdvos cat “ExatouBaidvos eamep mpd 
n \ 3 
TpoT@V pLKpov 1) UO TpoTds. ylverOar Oé fact 
/ / 
Tplevoy TE YpHolwoy Kai KaTavAnTEwS Spaxeias 





1 BouBveiay. In one kind of pipe the performer blew, not 
directly on to the ‘reed,’ but into a cap in which it was 
enclosed ; this cap, from the resemblance in shape to a 
cocoon, was called BéuBvi. 

? elva: add. W. 

3 Plin. 16. 169-172. 4 September. 

5 i.e. between the free end of the vibrating ‘tongue’ and 
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suitable for making a ‘cap.’! Such then, it is said, 
is ? the reed’s way of growth. 

8 Also it is said to differ from other reeds, to speak 
generally, in a certain luxuriance of growth, being of 
a fuller and more fleshy character, and, one may say, 
‘female’ in appearance. For it is said that even the 
leaf is broader and whiter, though the plume is 
smaller than that of other reeds, and some have no 
plume at all; these they call ‘ eunuch-reeds.’ From 
these they say that the best mouthpieces are made, 
though many are spoiled in the making. 

Till the time of Antigenidas, before which men 
played the pipe in the simple style, they say that 
the proper season for cutting the reeds was the 
month Boédromion * about the rising of Arcturus ; 
for, although the reed so cut did not become fit for 
use for many years after and needed a great deal of 
preliminary playing upon, yet the opening ® of the 
reed-tongues is well closed, which isa good thing for 
the purpose of accompaniment.® But when a change 
was made to the more elaborate style of playing, the 
time of cutting the reeds was also altered; for in 
our own time they cut them in the months Skirro- 
phorion? or Hekatombaion * about the solstice ora 
little earlier.° And they say that the reed becomes 
fit for use in three years and needs but little 
preliminary playing upon, and that the reed-tongues 


the body or ‘lay’ of the reed mouthpiece: the instrument 
implied throughout is apparently one with a single vibrating 
‘tongue’ (reed) like the modern clarinet. 

6 Siaxrnptay UMV; d:axroplay Ald. ? mpbs 7d axpoathpior, 
‘for the concert-room’; quod erat illis theatrorum moribus 
utilius Plin. Jc. 

* June. 8 July. 

9 éomep conj. W.; eomepel UH.; &s wep! MVAId. 
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a \ f oy F, 
Selcbat Kal KaTaoTdopaTa Tas yA@TTAS LoxeEW 
n a a \ id > 
routo 6& avayKatoy Tois peta TAAaTMATOS av- 
a a 5 / t Ss \ 
Nodal. TOD pev ovy Eevyitov TavTas elval TAS 
y. fol a 
Opas THS TOMS. 
¢ 2S) Me / lal XN le 2 va 
H & épyacia yivetat Tovtoy Tov TpoTOV: OTay 
VA VA e / a a > 
avAréEwor Teac vrraiPplovy Tod xYELmm@vos EV 
an rn > i X 
T® réppate: tod 8 Hpos Tepixabdpaytes Kal 
lo if N 
éxtpiabavtes eis Tov HdLov EBecav. Tod Oépous bé 
lal , X 7 
peTa TADTA GUVTEMOVTES Els TA PET OYOVaTLA TANLY 
/ , 
vratOpiov tiWéact xpovoy Twa. TMpogdetToVEL 
\ a / \ \ \ \ La ‘< 
dé TO pecoyovatiw TO Tpos ToUs BacTOVS yoru 
7 / / 

Ta b€ pHKn Ta TOUTMY ov yiveTar S’TAaaLcToY 
éXdtTo. BérTioTa meéev odv EivaL TOY pEecoyoVa- 
\ of ¢ n 
tlov mpos THy Cevyotroiay 6Aov TOD KaNXd“LOU TA 

A 
péca paraxétata bé toxeww Cevyn TA pds TOS 
Bractovs, cxdnpotata b& Ta Tpds TH pif’ cup- 
ta) \ \ n a 
haveiv dé TAs yAMOTTAS Tas EX TOV AUTOD pETOYO- 
, \ Ny: > lal \ x \ 
vatiov, Tas 6€ addXas ov cvuda@vely: Kal THY meV 
an th 3 \ 
mpos TH pi€n aptotepay civar, Ty S&€ Tpos TOVS 
\ 7 / ¥ la lal 
Bractods Sef&dv. tunOévtos dé Siva Tod peco- 
Ve \ 4 an , 
yovatiov TO oTdua THs yAw@TTNS ExaTtépas yive- 
@Q NY \ an / / IN be 7 
olat Kata THY TOV KaXNapOUV TO“HnY" Eav O€ AAdOV 
/ an a 
TpoTrov épyacI@aw al yAWTTAL, TAVTAS OV TaVU 
ovuppwveiv? 7) wey odv épyacta ToLavTn. 





1 katacmaouata: lit. ‘convulsions’; 7.e. the strong vibra- 


tions of a ‘tongue,’ the free end of which is kept away from 

the body or ‘lay’ of the mouthpiece. Such a ‘reed’ would 

have the effect of giving to the pipes a fuller and louder tone. 
2 i.e. so as to make a closed end. 
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have ample vibration,! which is essential for those 
who play in the elaborate style. Such, they tell us, 
are the proper seasons for cutting the reed used for 
the reed mouthpiece. 

The manufacture is carried out in the following 
manner. Having collected the reed-stems they lay 
them in the open air during the winter, leaving on 
the rind; in the spring they strip this off, and, 
having rubbed the reeds thoroughly, put them in 
the sun. Later on, in the summer, they cut the 
sections from knot to knot into lengths and again 
put them for some time in the open air. The 
leave the upper knot on this internodal section 2; 
and the lengths thus obtained are not less than two 
palmsbreadths long. Now they say that for making 
mouthpieces the best lengths are those of the middle 
of the reed, whereas the lengths towards the upper 
growths make very soft mouthpieces and those next 
to the root very hard ones. They say too that the 
reed-tongues made out of the same length are of the 
same quality, while those made from different lengths 
are not; also that the one from the length next to 
the root forms a left-hand? reed-tongue, and that 
from the length towards the upper growths a right- 
hand? reed-tongue. Moreover, when the length is 
slit, the opening of the reed-tongues in either case 
is made towards the point at which the reed was 
cut‘; and, if the reed-tongues are made in any other 
manner, they are not quite of the same quality. Such 
then is the method of manufacture. 

3 jc, the vibrating ‘tongues’ (reeds) for the left-hand 
and the right-hand pipe of the Double Pipe respectively. 

4 j.e. not at the closed end, but at the end which was 
‘lower’ when the cane was growing: cf. §6, mpooAetmovar 5¢ 
K.T.A. 


6) 5) 
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Dieta S€ wreiatos pev petaEv Tod Kndicod 
Kal Tov Méhavos: oUTOS 6 0 TOTS ™ pocaryo- 
peverat pev edexavia: tovtov 8 éotw atTa 
Xvr poe Kado UMEvol Babvcpata THs Mpvys, ev ois 
KarNoTOV pace yiveo Bau <yiverBar> bé Kal xa’ 

07) MpoBatia Kadovpevy KaTapepeTar TovTO O 
éoTl TOT A:[L0s péwv éx AeBadetas. KGAMOTOS O€ 
Soxel TAVTOV yiver Oar mepl THY Ofetav Kadov- 
pévny Kapmny- 06 b€ témT0s bros eoTW eu Born 
Tov Kydicod. yetvd & att@ rediov evyetov, 6 
mpocayopevovar ‘Immiav. mpoaB8oppos bé Torres 
addros THs Okeias Kaurfs éotw, dv Karovor 
Bonépiav: pvecOar 5é dace kal Kata TavTny 
evyev) TOV Kddapov. TO O€ OrOV, OV av 7 Babv- 
yetov Kal evyevov ywpiov Kal iAv@des Kal oO 
Kydicds avapioyetat Kal mpos TovTots Bdbvopa 
THs Alps, KaNALO TOV yiverOar KaNapLOv. Tmepl 
yap THY Ofetav Kapryy Kal THY BonSpiay TAavTa 
Tadra bmapxew. bre b€ 0 Kn pioos peyarnv exe 
pomp els TO moveiv Kadov TOV Kaa Lov onpetov 
éyovot' Kal dv yap Tomov 0 MéXas caXovpevos 
éuBarrer Babeias ovens TiS Awvns Kal Tov 
édagous evryetou Kal ‘Av@Oovs, 7) 7 OWS He) yiverOat 
1) pavropr. v} fev ovv yeveois Kal puous TOU 
avhytiKod Kal n Katepyacia Kal Tivas exer dva- 
popas ™pos Tovs dddous (KaVvOS elpoOo. 

Pévn 6é od tadta Hovov GXXA TAELW TOD KANA- 
juou TuyXaver pavepas éxovra 7H aicOrjoe dva- 
dopas 0 ev yap TuKVOS Kal TH GapKli Kal Tots 





cf. Plut. Sulla, 20. 
2.€. the so-called ‘ Lake ’ Copais. 
kal add. W. 
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This reed grows in greatest abundance between 
the Kephisos and the Black River!; this district is 
called Pelekania, and in it are certain ‘pots,’ as they 
are called, which are deep holes in the marsh,? and 
in these holes they say that it grows fairest ; it is also 3 
said to be found * where the river called the ‘Sheep 
River’ comes down, which is a stream that flows from 
Lebadeia. But it appears to grow fairest of all near 
‘the Sharp Bend’; this place is the mouth of the 
Kephisos ; near it is a rich plain called Hippias. 
There is another region north of the Sharp Bend 
called Boedrias ; and here too they say that the reed 
grows fine, and in general that it is fairest wherever 
there is a piece of land with deep rich alluvial soil, 
where also Kephisos mingles® his waters with the 
soil, and where there is further a deep hole in the 
marsh ; for that about the Sharp Bend and Boedrias 
all these conditions are found. As proof that the 
Kephisos has a great effect in producing the reed of 
good quality they have the fact that, where the river 
called the ‘ Black River’ flows into the marsh, though 
the marsh is there deep and the bottom of good 
alluvial soil, it either does not grow at all or at best 
but of poor quality. Let this suffice for an account 
of the growth and character of the reed used for 
pipes, of the manufacture, and of its distinctive 
features as compared with other reeds. 

But these are not the only kinds of reed ; there are 
several others ° with distinctive characters which are 
easily recognised; there is one that is of compact 
growth in flesh and has its joints close together ; 

4 ylvecdar add. Sch.; pact ylvecOa de nal’ 6 UMVP; so 
Ald., but kaé ov. 


5 avauloyera: ? avauloynrar; of. Plut. Sud. lc. 
6 Plin. 16. 164-16%; Diose. 1. 85. 
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/ © Oy \ Se / i We Ree, Sett 
yovact, 6 6€ paves Kal OALYoYOVaTOS* Kal O MED 
a a a / 2O\ \ ¢ 
KOtXOS, OV KANODGL TLVES TUPLyyiaV, OvdEeV Yap ws 

3 MINN \ \ 
elmeiv eyes EUNov Kal capKds: 0 b€ aTepeds Kal 
rn e \ / € \ 
cupmTAnpyns puKpod. Kal o pev Bpaxds, o be 
4 c x \ \ 
evavéns Kal tynros Kal Tayvs. 0 O€ NeTTOS Kal 
/ 
TOAUPUAAOS, 0 SE GALYOpVAXOS Kal povopuANoS. 
bdrws 5€ TodAat Twvés elot Stahopal KaTa Tas 
vi 
xpelas ExacTos yap Tpos Exacta KpHoLbWos. 
"Ovopact 5é adroL AAXOLS TpoTayopevouct: 
la / £ / a \ / / 
KoLvoTaTov bé TwS 0 Oovak, dv Kal NoXpwbégTATOV 
oD, 5 \ / } \ \ 
yé hacw eivat Kai padtota dvecbat Tapa Tovs 
\ \ \ / 8 / 8 oe 
ToTapovs Kal Tas Alpvas.  Stapéperv 6uas 
TavTos KaNapoU TOD TOV TE ev TO ENpO Kal Tov 
>? al e if bya \ ne Bed a 
év Tois Voact udpevoy. idsos dé Kal 0 TOELKOS, OV 
6) Kpntixov tives Kkadovdow* ortyoyovaTos pmev 
A x / \ / / 
capkwdéatepos b€ TavT@v Kal pddiota Kaprpw 
Seyopuevos, Kal Grws ayecOar Suvapevos was av 
Géry Tis Oeppatvopevos. 
"Eyouvot 5é, @oTrep EeXOn, Kal KaTa TA hUArM 
/ \ > f Xi / la 
peyaras dtahopas ov mANOE Kal peyéOer pmovov 
> \ \ la] te a e \ 
aXA4 Kal Ypold. TolKitos yap o AaKkwvixos 
\ / 54 8c fol Oé x - 
Kadovpevos. €éTt d€ TH Bécer Kal Tpoadicer 
/ N 4 lal fe lal 
KaTodev yap évior TrELaTA Pépover TOV HUARD, 
b) \ Oe ef > 6 / if \ / 
autos 6€ waoTep x Oduvov TépuKe. aoyeddv Sé 
/ \ nN s 
Twés pact Kal TOY Aymvaiwy TavTHV eivaL THY 
/ 
dvahopdv, Td TodvPvaAroy Kal Tapopovov exe 
\ \ 4 a A 
TpoTov Twa TO dvdrAdOV TH TOD KUTEipoUV Kal 
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another that is of open growth, with few joints ; 
there is the hollow reed called by some the ‘tube- 
reed,’! inasmuch as it has hardly any wood or 
flesh; there is another which is solid and almost 
entirely filled with substance; there is another which 
is short, and another which is of strong growth tall 
and stout; there is one which is slender and has 
many leaves, another which has few leaves or only 
one. And in general there are many differences in 
natural character and in usefulness, each kind being 
useful for some particular purpose. 

Some distinguish the various kinds by different 
names ; commonest perhaps is the pole-reed, which is 
said to be of very bushy habit, and to grow chiefly 
by rivers and lakes. And it is said that there is a 
wide difference in reeds in general between those 
that grow on dry land and those that grow in the 
water. Quite distinct again is the ‘archer’s’ reed, 
which some call the ‘Cretan’: this has few joints 
and is fleshier than any of the others; it can also be 
most freely bent, and in general, when warmed, may 
be turned about as one pleases. 

The various kinds have also, as was said, great 
differences in the leaves, not only in number and 
size, but also in colour. That called the ‘ Laconian’ 
reed is parti-coloured. They also differ in the 
position and attachment of the leaves; some have 
most of their leaves low down, and the reed itself 
grows out of a sort of a bush. Indeed some say that 
this may be taken as the distinctive character of 
those which grow in lakes, namely, that these 
have many leaves, and that their foliage in a manner 


cuptyylay conj. Sch. from Plin. /.c., syringiam ; ef. Diosc. 
l.c., Geop. 2. 6. 23, ovpirylt U; cdpryy: MV; ovpiyya Ald. H. 
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ld \ 
prew Kat Opvov Kai Povtopov* axewracBar 5é 
d€l TOUTO. 

i A 

Tévos 8€ te KaXapou pvetar Kal émlyetov, 0 OVK 
fol \ I lA 
els OpOov AAW el vhs apinor Tov Kavrov, BaTTEP 
lal 28 YA 
) aypwatis, Kal otTws Toveitas THY avEnow. 
lal \ e La 
gate b€ 6 ev Appnv otepeds, KaAEiTaL O€ UTO 
TLWOD elAETLasS.... 
/ lol \ ia 
‘O &€IvéuKds év peyiorn dvahopa Kat womrep 
a € y , 
érepov OAws TO yévos’ Eats O€ O Ev AppnV oTEPEOS, 
0 6€ OfAvs KOtAOS: SvatpodaL Yap Kal TOUTOY TO 
+ \ / 7 > 2 CN / 
dppeve Kat Onder. vovtar & &€& évos TuOpéEvos 
TONAOL Kal ov NOXpadeLs TO OE HUAXOV OU paK- 
\ ’ > e/ fol > vA r \ yA / 
pov aX opmolwoyv TH LTEG* TO bé peyéOer peyarou 
Kal evtrayels, BoTE akovTiols yphaOat. vovTat 
e 4 \ 
Sé ovTo. Tept Tov “Axecivny totapov. aras de 
/ » f 
Kaddapos evfwos Kal TEuvopmevos Kal éTLKALOMEVOS 
/ / yy \ / \ 
KaAMov Bractaver: ets 6€ TaxUppifos Kal To- 
/ eI Ls 
NUpptfos, de 6 Kal SvaewrEOpos. 7 S€ pifa yova- 
/ A lol 
TOONS, BoTEP 1) THS aypwaTioos, TWANY ov TAVTOS 
ig / b \ \ \ / e lo > / 
OMOLwWS. ANA TrEpl Mev KAXaLOD iKaVvas eipnala. 
XII. Katanouropy 8é eitrety a@oav éx Tod yévous 
7 ir fal rn 
TOUTOU TEpl ayYoivou: Kal yap Kal TODTO TOY 
’ 50 @ U BY ée > a / 16 fa] , 
evvopwv Betéov. Eatt d€ avTov Tpia eldn, Kab aTreEp 
\ ns co a 
tives Statpovaw, 6 Te o€ds Kal dKaptros, dv 1) 
a YU € 4 
Kanovalw appeva, Kal O KAPTLBLOS, OV MENaYKPAVLY 





1 @pvov, a kind of grass (see Index; cf. Hom. J/. 21. 351), 
conj. Sch.; Bpvoy MSS. ; however Plut. Nat. Quaest. 2 gives 
Bpvoy along with r¥g7 and dees in a list of marsh plants. 

2 8 Set rodTo conj. W.; S¢ trovTo UM V Ald. 
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resembles that of galingale phleos thryon) and sedge ; 
but this needs? further enquiry. 

There is also a kind of reed (bush-grass) which 
grows on land, and which is not erect, but sends out 
its stem over the ground, like the dog’s-tooth grass, 
and so makes its growth. The ‘male’ reed is solid: 
some call it etletias. . .. . ° 

The Indian reed (bamboo) is very distinct, and 
as it were a totally different kind; the ‘male’ is 
solid and the ‘female’ hollow (for in this kind too 
they distinguish a ‘male’ and a ‘female’ form); a 
number of reeds of this kind grow from one base and 
they do not form a bush; the leaf is not long, but 
resembles the willow leaf; these reeds are of great 
size and of good substance, so that they are used for 
javelins. They grow by the river Akesines.4 All 
reeds are tenacious of life, and, if cut or burnt down, 
grow up again more vigorously; also their roots are 
stout and numerous, so that the plant is hard to 
destroy. The root is jointed, like that of the dog’s- 
tooth grass, but this is not equally so in all kinds. 
However let this suffice for an account of reeds. 


Of rushes. 


XII. It remains to speak of the rush,’ as though 
it belonged to this class of plants, inasmuch as we 
must reckon this also among water plants. Of this 
there are three kinds® as some distinguish, the 
‘sharp’ rush, which is barren and is called the 
‘male’; the ‘fruiting’ kind which we call the ¢ black- 


3 Sch. marks a lacuna; there is nothing to correspond to 
6 wey &ppnv. 4+ Chenab. 

5 of. 1.5. 3; 1. 8.1; Plin. 21. 112-115; Diose. 4. 52. 

5 See Index. 
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KadodpEv Oa TO perava TOV KAapTrOV EXEW, Taxv- 
Tepos 6€ ovTos Kab capKnodéaTEpos: Kat TpiTos TO 
peyeOer Kab Th TAX UTITL Kal evoapKia dvahépav 
) KadovMeEVOS ohOTXoWOS. : 

“HL ev ov peharyKpavis autos Tes Kal avTov: oO 

& o€ds Kat oda XOWOS ex ToD auTOU puovras a) 
Kal aToTroV paiverat, Kal Oavpacrov y AD ie 
ohajs copa Bevons THS oXowas: ol TOAXNOL yap 
qoav aKapTrot TEPUKOTES ek Tob avrob, KapTryLol 
6é odryoL. TOUTO bev ovv emloKen TEOV. €NaT- 
Tous 0€ dws ot Ka pT MOL T pos yap TH THEY LATA 
NPNT[LOTEPOS 0 OMT KOLVOS oud TO capKadces Kal 
HaraKov. Kopuva © ddas oO Ka pT twos é& avrob 
TOU ypapp@dous eEovdijoas, KATELTA EKTIKTEL 
cabdmep @a. Tpos pea yap apxi ypappedcer 
eye TOUS TEpraTaXvodels picyxous, ep’ wv aK pov 
TapaTdaryious Tas TOV ceryyelov exer oT pory"yUAO- 
TNTAS UmoxacKovoas: év TOUTOLS dé TO oT eppa- 
TLOV aKewOa0és éoTl pédav ExdoT@ Tpooemepes 
T@ TOD aoteptoKov TAY apuevnvotepov. pifav Sé 
éyes paxpav Kal tayuTépav Tov TOD axXOlVOU' 
auTn o avaivera KxaQ@ &xaotov eVLAUTOD, es 
éTépa TadwW ATO TAS xeparns TOU oxolvou xable- 
TAU" TovTO dé xal év TH ovret pavepov idety Tas 
pev aias TAS dé XAwpas cabvewevas: 7) de Kepans) 

\ 

omola TH TOY KpoMVoV Kal TH TOV ynTEl@V, cUp- 


yY ‘iv isety conj. W. from G; 6. év ¥ cidety U; 6: & ye 
ae MVE : 0. évidety Ald. 
? of kdpmiguor conj. R. Const.; of xaprof Ald. H. 
yap seems meaningless ; G has autem. 
kopova ; cf. 3. 5. 1. 
ypauuode: conj. R. Const.; ypaumwders Ald. H. 
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head’ because it has black fruit; this is stouter and 
fleshier: and third the ‘entire rush,’ as it is called, 
which is distinguished by its size stoutness and 
fleshiness, 

Now the ‘black-head’ grows by itself, but the 
‘sharp’ rush and the ‘entire’ rush grow from the 
same stock, which seems extraordinary, and indeed 
it was strange to see it! when the whole clump of 
rushes was brought before me; for from the same 
stock there were growing ‘barren’ rushes, which 
were the most numerous, and also a few ‘fruiting’ 
ones. This then is a matter for further enquiry. 
The ‘fruiting’ 2 ones are in general scarcer, for? the 
‘entire rush’ is more useful for wicker-work because 
of its fleshiness and pliancy. The ‘fruiting’ rush in 
general produces a club-like* head which swells 
straight from the wiry stem, and then bears egg-like 
bodies ; for attached to a single wiry ® base it has its 
very spike-like® branches all round it, and on the 
ends of these it has its round vessels borne laterally 
and gaping’; in each of these is the small seed, 
which is pointed and black, and like that of the 
Michaelmas daisy, except that it is less solid. It 
has a long root, which is stouter than that of the 
ordinary rush; this withers every year, and then 
another strikes down again from the ‘head’ ® of the 
plant. And it is easy to observe that some of the 
roots as they are let down are withered, some green. 
The ‘head’ is like that of an onion or long onion, 


8 repiotaxvedeis seems an impossible word ; ? wep) atrdy 
TOUS TTAXVHOELS. 

7 $roxackovcas conj. Sch.; emaxaCovoas Ald. H. d 

8 4.e. the part above ground; gf. Plin. /.c. Sch. has dis- 
posed of the idea that Keparnh is here a ‘bulbous’ root. 
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a \ \ a 
mepuKvid Tws €x ThElovey Els TAVTO Kal TKATELA 

us ” 24 re € / 6 if 8 
xat@bev éxovoa Kedugy UTépvopa. cupBaiver 

5 a lal \ 
obv ldcov ert Tay prov ef avaivoytat Kat’ évLavToOV 
n ff a \ 
Kal €x Tov avery TaddW 1) YyeveEoLs. TOV pev 
5 , , 
obv cyolvav ToLavTn TIS pvats. 
ie / 

Hi 6€ Kal 6 Bdros Kat 0 Tadioupos évvdpa Tes 

éotw i) mapvdpa, Kabdrep éviaxod, pavepal oxe- 

as \ 
Sov kal ai TovTwv Svadhopai: repi appolw yap 
elpntat TpoTeEpov. 

[Tav &€ v»ycav Tay TOdSwv Tov év "OpxXomev@ 

iA 

Ta pev peyéOn TavtodaTa Tuyyavelr, Ta b€ pé- 

an an , LY / 

yiota avTav oti bcov TpLaV oTAadiwy THY TEpL- 
> > 7 \ / / 7 

petpov. év Aiytrrr@ O€ uddiota weydra opodpa 

cuviotaTal, @aoTe Kal Us év avtais éyyiverBas 

7 a ‘s\ a 4 \ 

ToNAOUS, ods Kal KUYNYyEeTODGL SiaBaivorTes.]| Kal 

mept wey evvopwv TadT eipycbo. 

XIII. Ilept 5€ BpayuBiotntos dut@y Kal Sév- 
Spwv TOY évvdpwv el TOTODTOY EXomEV ws av Ka’ 
ddov A€yorTes, 6Tt BpaxvRi@tepa TOV YEepoaiwy 
éott, Kadadtrep Kal Ta CHa. Tovs 5 Kal? Exactov 
Biovs iotopjoa Set TOY yYEepoaiwv. Ta peVv odY 
» / » fal 
dypid hacw ovdeuiay éxev ws ElTrety of OpeoTUTrOL 

is b] \ / Sy / \ > \ 
dtabopav, ada TavTa eivat paxpoBia Kai ovOey 
7 SN mS a ” BJ \ f 
BpaxvBiov' avto wev TOUTO tows adnOés Réyor- 
A an 
Tes dmavTa yap UTrepteiver TOV THY TOV AAROV 
ie > X b] a! ek > \ My \ a \ 
Conv. ov pnv adXrX Ooms €oTi Ta péev padrov Ta 
> ® i A A 
& AtTov paxpoB.a, Kadrep év Tots Huépors* Tota 





dot LOaid wnGedass 48 Saas 
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being, as it were, made up of several united together ; 
it is broad, and underneath it has reddish scales. 
Now it is a peculiar fact about the roots of this plant 
that they wither every year and that the fresh 
growth of roots comes from the part of the plant 
which is above ground. Such is the character of 
rushes, 

Bramble and Christ’s thorn may be considered to 
some extent plants of the water or the waterside, 
as they are in some districts; but the distinctive 
characters of these plants are fairly clear, for we have 
spoken of both already.! 

The floating islands of Orchomenos? are of various 
sizes, the largest being about three furlongs in cir- 
cumference. But in Egypt very large ones form, so 
that even a number of boars are found in them, and 
men go across to the islands to hunt them. Let 
this account of water-plants suffice. 


Of the length or shoriness of the life of plants, and the causes. 


XIII. As to the comparative shortness of life of 
plants and trees of the water we may say thus much 
as a general account, that, like the water-animals, 
they are shorter-lived than those of the dry land. 
But we must enquire into the lives of those of the 
dry land severally. Now the woodmen say that 
the wild kinds are almost * without exception long- 
lived, and none of them is short-lived: so far they 
may be speaking the truth; all such plants do live 
far longer than others. However, just as in the case 
of cultivated plants, some are longer-lived than others, 

2 cf. 4. 10. 2, to which § this note perhaps belongs. 


3 @s eimety conj. Sch.; as eiwet Us; as elmor MV; as dy etrorey 


Ald. H. 
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n \ \ / n 
Se radta ocKerréov. Ta O€ iuepa havepas d.a- 
an i / < \ ve 
héper TH TA pev elvar waxpoBia Ta de BpaxuPea- 
lal n Ya ca) ¢€ / 
as & amos eitrely TA Aypla TOV NMEPwV MaKpO- 
¢ a \ A 
Bidtepa cal ddXws TH yéver Kat TA avTLOUnPnEva 
4. > % > Ve 
Kal’ Exactov, olov KOTWOS EXdas Kal aXpas aTrLOV 
a AY \ / 
épiveds ouKhs' laoxupoTepa yap Kal TuKvoTEepa 
n / 
Kal ayovoTEpa Tos TEpLKapT LOLS. 
a ey ae 
Tip 6€ waxpoBioTnTa papTupovol emt ye TL@V 
Kal ipwépov Kal aypiov kal ai mapadedopévar 
n an / \ \ 
phat mapa tav pvOodoywv: éAdav pev yap 
x / 
Aéyovae THY "AOnvynor, hoivica dé Tov év Anre, 
¢ f 
KoTWov dé Tov év Ondvutia, ag’ ob 0 atépavos 
dnyovs dé tas ev Ihiw tas ext tod "INov pvjpa- 
tos: Twes bé dact cal thy év AedXgois maTAavoY 
’ v: an by \ > a / an 
Ayapéuvova dutedoa Kali thy év Kadvais tis 
n > > 
"Apxadias. tTadta pév ody Tas eye Tay av 
I ya lA 4 lA > tf, \ 
érepos ein oyos: Ore O€ eoTe peyadryn Sdtapopa 
Tav Sévdpov davepdv: paxpoPia pév yap Ta TE 
/ \ oe “4 / \ * 
mTpoerpnuéva Kal ETepa TrELw BpaxuBia dé Kai 
\ an a 
TA TOLADTA OMoAOYOULEVS, Oloy pola GUKH uNréa, 
Kal TOUT@Y 1 pLV?) fadrov Kal » YyAUKEA THS 
3. / ef lal ec fal ¢ > 4 / 
o€elas, BaTEp TOV powY » aTrUpHnvos. BpaxvBLa 
be Nee? YE + / \ 4 \ z 
€ KAL ALTENWY EVLA YEVN Kal padiotTa Ta TONV- 
8 a 6e \ \ vA zi 
kaptra: Soke € Kal Ta Tapvdpa BpayvBidtepa 








1 kal ra avt. conj. W.; kara avt. UMV; 7a avr. Ald. H. 
2 mepixapmios : cf. C.P. 1. 17. 5. 
3 On the Acropolis: ef. Hdt. 8. 55; Soph. O.C. 694 foll. 
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and we must consider which these are. Cultivated 
plants plainly differ as to the length of their lives, 
but, to speak generally, wild plants are longer-lived 
than cultivated ones, both taken as classes, and also 
when one compares! the wild and cultivated forms 
of particular plants: thus the wild olive pear and fig 
are longer-lived than the corresponding cultivated 
trees ; for the wild forms of these are stronger and of 
closer growth, and they do not produce such well- 
developed fruit-pulp.? 

To the long-lived character of some plants, both 
cultivated and wild, witness is borne also by the tales 
handed down in mythology, as of the olive at Athens,? 
the palm in Delos,‘ and the wild olive at Olympia, 
from which the wreaths for the games are made; 
or again of the Valonia oaks at Ilium, planted on the 
tomb of Ilos. Again some say that Agamemnon 
planted the plane at Delphi, and the one at Kaphyai® 
in Arcadia. Now how this is may perhaps be 
another story, but anyhow it is plain that there is a 
great difference between trees in this respect; the 
kinds that have been mentioned, and many others 
besides, are long-lived, while the following are ad- 
mittedly short-lived—pomegranate fig apple: and 
among apples the ‘spring’ sort and the ‘ sweet’ 
apple are shorter-lived than the ‘sour’ apple, even 
as the ‘stoneless’ pomegranate is shorter-lived than 
the other kinds. Also some kinds of vine are short- 
lived, especially those which bear much fruit ; and it 
appears that trees which grow by water are shorter- 


4 Under which Leto gaye birth to Artemis and Apollo: ef. 
Paus. 8.48. 3; Cic. de Leg. 1.1.; Plin. 16. 238. 
5 Its planting is ascribed to Menelaus by Paus. 8. 23. 3. 
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n 5) lal a be e Say 4 > \ 
tov év toils Enpots eivas, olov Tea EvVKN AKT) 
airyerpos. 

/ t 
"Evia 6€ ynpacKe wey Kal onmeTaL TAXEDS, 
mapaphacraver 6€ TWaAu €x TOV aut av, domep at 
Sddvar kal ai unréar Te Kai al poat Kal TOV 
pirvopov Ta TONG Tepl @Y Kal oKepaiT av 
TLS morEpa TavtTa bel réyetv 7) (Erepa cabamep el 
TLS TO oTEAEXOS aTroKkowas, domep mrovodaw ot 
yewpryol, TaN dvaeparrevor TOUS Pracrovs, H eb 
Kal 6hos exncoperey aypl TOV pilav Kal erica 
celev' Kal yap Tadta ToLodaw, oTé b& Kal amo 
la) VL. \ rn \ 
Tov avToudtou cupPaiver: moTepa 82 TOTO TAUTO 
na 3 e \ 
Sef Aéyetv 1) Evepov; a pev yap del TA pépn TAS 
> f \ / / / 
av&jces Kal pbices phalvetat mapadddtTOVTA 
> rn 
Kal étt Tas Staxabapoes Tas UT avTar, TAUTH 
/ \ s \ 3 
pev dv Sdkeve Tavtov eivar Ti yap av émt ToUT@Y 

= YF i e 2 e/ > , \ 7 
} éxelvov Svapépor; 7 S WaoTtEp ovolia Kai puts 

an / t 35 A / \ / <4 
Tov dévdpou padtoT av paivoito TO cTEEXOS, OTAV 

/ an x \ ef: cA ¢ , 
ETAAXATTN TOUTO, KAV TO OXOV ETEPOV UVTTOAaBoL 
N Yi p \ \ a nr n > 
TLS, Eb p11) Apa Oia TO ATO TOY AVTO@V apyav eivar 
> \ fa) / id 4 / os \ 
TavTo Oein: Kaitot TodkAaKIS ovEBaiver Kal TAS 

c/ wey > \ ¥: n \ 
pitas érépas eivar Kai petaBdadrew TOV bev onTrO- 

, n ye) A n 
pévav Tov © e& apyis BLactavoucav. érrel, éav 
LD! Be z3 4 / / \ b) / 
adnOes 7, OS yé TIVES acl, Tas auTéXOVS paKpo- 


Gin CHE Var IG Bs, 
avabepamevot Congas Wiss avabepamevet Ald. 


h et real bAws conj. W.; & ei cal cadds U; del cal Karas 
MY; xa) ei kad@s Ald. H. 


4 Sc. and then encourage new growth. 
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lived than those which live in dry places : this is true 
of willow abele elder and black poplar. 

Some trees, though they grow old and decay 
quickly, shoot up again from the same stock,! as 
bay apple pomegranate and most of the water- 
loving trees. About these one might enquire 
whether one should call the new growth the same 
tree or a new one; to take a similar case, if, after 
cutting down the trunk, one should, as the husband- 
men do, encourage? the new shoots to grow again, 
or if? one should cut the tree right down to the 
roots and burn the stump,‘ (for these things are 
commonly done, and they also sometimes occur 
naturally); are we then here too, to call the new 
growth the same tree, or another one? In so far as 
it is always the parts of the tree which appear to 
alternate their periods of growth and decay and also 
the prunings which they themselves thus make, so 
far the new and the old growth might seem to be the 
same tree; for what difference can there be in the 
one as compared with the other?® On the other 
hand, in so far as the trunk would seem to be above 
-all the essential part of the tree, which gives it its 
special character, when this changes, one might 
suppose that the whole tree becomes something 
different—unless indeed one should lay down that to 
have the same starting-point constitutes identity ; 
whereas it often® happens that the roots too are 
different and undergo a change, since some decay 
and others grow afresh.’ For if it be true, as some 
assert, that the reason why the vine is the longest 

5 i.e. how can the substitution of one set of ‘ parts’ for 
another destroy the identity of the tree as a whole? 


6 rodAdkts conj. Sch. from G ; moAAd xa) Ald. H. 
7 And so the ‘ starting-point’ too is not constant. 
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Biwtaras evar TO pr piew érépas aX’ €E adTov 
del cvvavarrAnpodabat, yerotov av tows SoKxoin ToL- 
avTn ovryKpLals cay <pn> pévn TO oTEAEXOS* AUTH 
yap olov tmdbects Kal pias bévdpov. TodTO meV 
obv orotépws mote Nextéov ovOev av SuievéyKas 
mpos Ta viv. Taya & ay ein paxpoBiotatoy TO 
mévrws Suvdmevov avtapKelv, @aTTEep 7) EXda Kal 
T® oTedéxe. Kal TH TapaBraotice Kai TO 
SvawréOpous éxew tas pi€as. Soxei b€ 0 Bios 
THs ye pds eivat, Kal dv TO otédXexos Set THY 
apxny TWWéevTa péTpov avapeTpely TOY xXpovor, 
padiota Tepl éryn dtakdcta. ef & Orep eri TOV 
Gpméhov Aéyouct TIVES, @S TapalpoupLEev@V TOV 
pilav Kata pépos dvvaTas Stapévery TO TTENEXOS, 
Kal 4 6An hvows omoia Kal oporopopos OTrocovody 
Vpovov, wakpoBLotatov ay ein wavtav. daci 6é 
dely ot T@ ToLely GTav On SoKH KaTapépec Bau: 
KAnpata te émiBarr\ew Kal KaptodcPar Tov 
éviavtovy peta 6€ tadta Katackaparta érl 
Oarepa THs aprédov wepixaldpat Tacas Tas 
pitas, eit éumrAjoa dpvydvev Kal érapuncacbat 
THY Yyhv ToUTM pev ody TO ETEL KAKBS HépeLy 
apddpa, TO & votépw BEéATLOVv, TO SE TpiT@ Kal 


1 ef avray Ald., se. ray pilav; ex trav a’tay conj. W. 
2 


? 7.e. such an argument practically assumes the permanence 
of the trunk, which in the case of the vine can hardly be 
cohsidered apart from the root. doKxoln roradtn otyxpiots I 
conj]. from G3; Sixeaoratn ovyxpiors MVAId.; dSixarordrne 
ovynploes Us; B80Kxoin eivar % ovyKptors conj. Sch.; so W. in 
his earlier edition : in his later editions he emends wildly. 
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lived of trees, is that, instead of producing new 
roots, it always renews itself from the existing ones,! 
such an illustration must surely lead to an absurd con- 
clusion,? unless ® we assume that the stock persists, 
as it must do, since it is, as it were, the fundamental 
and essential part of a tree. However it cannot 
matter much for our present purpose which account 
is the right one. Perhaps we may say that the 
longest-lived tree is that which in all ways is able to 
persist,* as does the olive by its trunk, by its power 
of developing sidegrowth, and by the fact that its 
roots are so hard to destroy. It appears that the 
life of the individual olive (in regard to which one 
should make the trunk the essential part and standard ® 
in estimating the time), lasts for about two hundred 
years.© But if it is true of the vine, as some say, that, 
if the roots are partly removed, the trunk is able to 
survive, and the whole character of the tree remains 
the same and produces like fruits for any period, 
however long, then the vine will be the longest-lived 
of all trees. They say that, when the vine seems to 
be deteriorating, this is what one should do :—one 
should encourage the growth of branches and gather 
the fruit that year; and after that one should dig on 
one side of the vine and prune away all the roots on 
that side, and then fill the hole with brushwood and 
heap up the soil. In that year, they say, the vine 
bears very badly, but better in the next, while in the 


3 J have inserted uw}, which G seems to have read. 

4 avrapnerv U, of. Ar. Hg. 540; abtapxety Ald. 

5 al by Td oréAexos Set THY apxhy TLWEvTa I conj. 3 so G; 
Ka? dv oréAcxos Hon thy apxhy tiWévta wérpov Ald.H.; «i 
det for 48n U; Kad’ 6 tod oreA€xous Set Thy byKov TIWévTa WeTpov 
conj. W.; xa’ bv 7d or. H5n apxiv Kal wérpov xp} conj. Sch. 
of. end of § 4. 6 Plin. 16, 241. 
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retdpte Kablotacbar Kal épewv moddovs Kab 
xarots, ooTe pndev Stapépew % Ste Hepatev: 
erreSdy S¢ 1addw arom ANyh, GaTeEpov mépos Tapa- 
cKantew Kal Oeparrevew opolas, Kat oTwS ailel 
Svapeéve: orev 88 ToOTO pddota Ov erav SéKa 
80 8 Kal Kérrew ovdéroTe TOUS TOUTO ToOLODYTAS, 
GAN éml yeveds TOAAAS Ta’TA TA TTEAXN Sia- 
pévew, date pnde pepvhobar tors putevoavtas: 
ToOTo pev obv icws TOY TeTELpPApeVv@Y aKOVOVTA 
def miatevew. Ta 6€ paxpoBia Kal BpayvBra 
Sid TOV eipnucvov Oewpnteéor. 

XIV. Noorpata 6é tots pev aypiou ov dace 
EvuBaive td’ av avatpodvtar, davrws Se dua- 
tidecOat Kal padiota émidnros Tay yarafoKo- 
70h ) Braotavew pédovTa  apxyopeva 
avOodvta, Kal drav } rvedpua >Woypov 7) Oeppov 
émiyevntat Kata ToUTOUS TovS KaLpovs. rd Oe 
TOV @paiov yel“ovav ovdé av UmepBdddovTes 
@ow ovdev Tacyewv, adda Kal Evpdépe Trace 
xetpacOnvar pip xewacOevta yap KaxoBXacTo- 
tepa yivesOar. Tots dé pépots atl TAELW vOTN- 
pata, Kal Ta pev Bowep Kowa Taow 1) Tots 
TrEloTos TA © dra KaTa yévyn. Kola dH TO TE 
oxornKkotcbar Kal aotpoBorcicbat Kal 0 oha- 
KENT MOS. aTavTa yap @s eimeity Kal oKOANKAS 





1 amomAnyi : amoAhyn conj. Sch. 
eo Telhinals Us SANG) 3 ChaG Pao Sua 
+ kara yévn conj. W.; Kal ra yéevn UMV3 kal kara yevn Ald. 
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third and fourth it becomes normal again and bears 
many fair clusters, so that it is quite as good as when 
it was in its prime. And when it. goes off again,1 
they say one should dig on the other side and apply 
the same treatment; and that so treated the tree 
lasts for ever ; and this should be done at intervals of 
about ten years. And this is why those who adopt 
this treatment never cut down the vine, but the same 
stems remain for many generations, so that even 
those who planted the trees cannot remember doing 
so. However perhaps one should enquire of those 
who have had experience before accepting this state- 
ment. These examples may serve for considering 
which trees are long-lived and which short-lived. 


Of diseases and injuries done by weather conditions. 


XIV. 2 As to diseases—they say that wild trees 
are not liable to diseases which destroy them, but 
that they get into poor condition, and that most 
obviously when they are smitten with hail when 
either they are about to bud or are just budding 
or are in bloom; also when either a cold or a hot 
wind comes at such seasons: but that from season- 
able storms, even if they be violent, they take no 
hurt,? but rather that it is good for them all to be 
exposed to weather: for, unless they are, they do 
not grow so well. Cultivated kinds however, they 
say, are subject to various diseases, some of which 
are, one may say, common to all or to most, while 
others are special to particular kinds.‘ General 
diseases are those® of being worm-eaten, of being 
sun-scorched, and rot.® All trees, it may be said, 


5 «owe dy) 76 Te CON}. W.3 Kowd cal rote UMV; Kowd* olov 


rére Ald. H. 6 of. 8.10. 1. 
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Kal HOV: ob O€ wUKNTA KAaNODaW, Eviot bé AoTraba* 
tovto & éotly olov HAlov Kadots. StapetpovTas 
& éviote at ai véar EXdar Oia THY UTEepBorny THs 
modvuKaptias. 1 6€ epa Kal of Tmporpuvopmevot 
KoXMat cuKHS elow ov TavTaxod Oé TovTO 
cupBaiver tats ouxKats, adr éoxe Kal Ta 
voory}pata yivecbat Kata TOvS TOTTOUS, WOTTEP TOIS 
Sows: érrel Tap éviois ov rwpidot, KaOdTreEp OSE 
mept THy Aivetav. 

‘Artoxetat dé ouKh pddtota Kal opaKedicp@ 
Kat Kpdd@. Kanrelrat 6€ chaxedicpos pev Stay ai 
piCar peravOdcr, epados & Stav ot KraboL Kal 
yap KaXovat tives Kpadous, bOev Kal Tovvoma TH 
voow: 0 © épiveds ovTe Kpacad ovTe chaKeriber 
ote Wepid ovtTe cK@ANKODTAaL Tals pLfats Opotws: 
ove 61) Ta Epa Ties aToBdAXoVoW od éav 
euputevdaauy els cuKHDY. 





1 6ndédn UMVAIA.; eddy H., evidently from Plin. 17. 221. 
of. CP. 5. 9. 4 and 5. 

2 Nowdda: Plin. 17. 223, patella. The fAos is an abortive 
bud, called in Italian novolo. 

3 nAlov Kadors conj. Scal. from Plin. l.c. veluti solis exustio : 
so also G; jAoavtoy U; hdc adtov V3; HAot adtay M3; Aa 
avtéy Ald. which W. prints provisionally. 
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have worms, but some less, as fig and apple, some 
more, as pear. Speaking generally, those least liable 
to be worm-eaten are those which have a bitter 
acrid! juice, and these are also less liable to sun- 
scorch. Moreover this occurs more commonly in 
young trees than in those which have come to their 
strength, and most of all it occurs in the fig and the 
vine. 

The olive, in addition to having worms (which 
destroy the fig too by breeding in it), produces also 
a ‘knot’ (which some call a fungus, others a bark- 
blister”), and it resembles the effect of sun-scorch.? 
Also sometimes young olives are destroyed by exces- 
sive fruitfulness. The fig is also liable to scab, and 
to snails which cling to it. However this does not 
happen to figs everywhere, but it appears that, as 
with animals, diseases are dependent on local con- 
ditions ; for in some parts, as about Aineia,* the figs 
do not get scab. 

The fig is also often a victim to rot and to 
krados. It is called rot when the roots turn black, 
it is called krados when the branches do so; for 
some call the branches fradoz’ (instead of kladoz), 
whence the name is transferred to the disease. The 
wild fig does not suffer from krados rot or scab, nor 
does it get so worm-eaten in its roots® as the culti- 
vated tree; indeed some wild figs do not even shed 
their early fruit—not even if they are grafted’ into 
a cultivated tree. 


SCimOg ae le 5 Evidently a dialectic form. 

8 Si€as PAld.; cuxats W. after conj. of Sch. 

7 euputevdeow conj. Sch.; é put. UMV; Ga pur. Ald. 
Apparently the object of such grafting was the ‘ caprification’ 
of the cultivated tree (cf. 2. 8. 3); but grafting for this 
purpose does not seem to be mentioned elsewhere. 
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/ / -f \ 
‘H S€ Wopa padtota yivetar brav bdwp ert 
\ “ \ \ 7 > 
Tnecdés yévntar pi todv: éav O€ Todv, atro- 
/ / \ / \ \ >) \ > 
krutetar cvpBaiver O€ TOTE Ka TA Eplva aTrop- 
a i n \ / lal 
peiy Kab Tors OXVVOOUS. TaY O€ TKOANKOV TOV 
lal fal St > n / ty \ 
év Talis auKais of pev €E avTais yivovtar ot é 
\ lal /é / f 
EVTLKTOVTAL UTO TOU KANOU[LEVOU KEPATTOV’ TAVTES 
ip 7 vA \ 
dé els Kepaotny anoxabictavtar POéyyoutas be 
i? al \ nan \ \ 7 
olov Tplypov. vooe € cuKH Kal éav éTropSpia 
ss \ \ he \ \ 
yévntar Tad TE yap Tpos THY pilav Kal avTH 7 
Cahn 4 QA fa) 6c lal to 
pita womep acd’ TOUTO O€ KaXOVEL oT AY. 
¢€ > ” an la x f > ial 
% © dprredos Tpaya: TovTO O€ padtoTA avTAS 
lal lal x iw4 X\ 
éott mpos TH aatpoBoreicbar, Stay vo 
/ nan x ae a > / 
mvevpatov BractoKoTnOn 1) Stay TH épyacia 
/ x / ig lA n 
cuptadn 7) TpiTov UTTLa TUNOH. 
“Pp \ oe it s ray x a , = | / 4} 
vas O€ yiveTal, 0 KaXdovat TiVEes rwWwiverOaL, 
oe > a \ \ > U x [4 
é6tray émiuip0n Kata TtHv atravOnow  6Tav 
a \ \ \ 2A lal x 
KpertTwOH TO Se Talos é€oTl BaoTE ATOppEly TAS 
a \ \ / S) / 
payas Kal Tas éripevovoas eivar piKpas. évia b€ 
je a ie 
Kal piy@oavTa vooel, KalaTep 7 AuTedXOS: ap- 
na \ La i) oN a 
Brobdvtas yap ot 6dadpot ths mpwtoTopou: Kai 
t / ra \ 
madi vTepfeppavlerta: Entel yap Kal TovT@Y THY 
vA 7 \ fel an lal 
CULPETPLAY WOTTEP Kal THS Tpophs. Orws dé Trav 
N / y 
TO Tapa how émiKivduvor. 


D Cio Glee Oy SEE Caley eh. lis 

ZING ERs ip KOnven is MOR Thins Ie eer 

3 airy h plCa 1 conj.; advrhy thy pi¢av U; om. Ald. 

= Gis (Giles sh OS Wis Mahidy ly en 

> a.e. shedding of the ‘bark’ of the roots. Aomay conj. 
Sch., ef. C.P. 5. 9. 9; Aowdda Ald.H., cf. 4. 14. 3; but the 
word here points to a different disease. 

° trria Touh seems to be a technical term for pruning in 
such a way that the growth of the new wood is encouraged 
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Scab! chiefly occurs when there is not much rain 
after the rising of the Pleiad; if rain is abundant, 
the scab is washed off, and at such times it comes 
to pass that both the spring and the winter figs drop 
off. Of the worms found in fig-trees some have their 
origin in the tree, some are produced in it by the 
creature called the ‘horned worm’ ; but they all turn 
into the ‘horned worm’ ;? and they make a shrill 
noise. The fig also becomes diseased if there is 
heavy rain; for then the parts towards the root and 
the root itself? become, as it were, sodden,‘ and this 
they call ‘bark-shedding.’> The vine suffers from 
over-luxuriance ; this, as well as sun-scorch, specially 
happens to it either when the young shoots are cut 
by winds, or when it has suffered from bad cultivation, 
or, thirdly, when it has been pruned upwards.® 

The vine becomes a ‘ shedder,’? a condition which 
some call ‘ casting of the fruit,’ if the tree is snowed 
upon at the time when the blossom falls, or else 
when it becomes over lusty; ® what happens is that the 
unripe grapes drop off, and those that remain on the 
tree are small. Some trees also contract disease 
from frost, for instance the vine ; for then the eyes of 
the vine that was pruned early become abortive ; and 
this also happens from excessive heat, for the vine 
seeks regularity in these conditions too, as in its 
nourishment. And in general anything is dangerous 
which is contrary to the normal course of things. 


and so there is less fruit: exact sense obscure; ? ‘from 
below’ (i.e. with the blade of the knife pointing upwards). 
cf. C.P. l.c.; Col. 4. 24. 15; Plin. U.c., in supinwm excisis. 
UGijn (Chee Oy Ge 
8 «pertT OH: 7.e. the growth is over-luxuriant. The word 
occurs elsewhere only in the parallel passage C.P. /.c., where 
occurs also the subst. xpelrrwots, evidently a technical term. 
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Meyda 5é EvpBarreTat Kal Ta Tpatpara Kab 
ai TANYAL TOV Tepla Kam OvT oY els 70 pn pépewv 
Tas petaBonas 1 a7] KAULATOV i Xe@vev" d aa Oeves 
yap ov bia THY EXK@OLY Kal TOV TrOVvOY eux erpa- 
TOTATOV eo tats vrepBonats. oxedov 6é, @ OS TLVES 
olovrat, Ta mrelaTa TOV voonLaT@V amo mys 
yiveras Kal yap TA doTpoBAnra xahovpeva Kab 
Ta opaxedilovra 61a TO amo TavTys eivat TOV 
pesav TOV TrOVOD. olovTat dé Kal ovo TavTas elvae 
povas vooous: ov piv GXAA TOUTO Y OvK ayav 
OONOYOUpLEVOV TTL. 

[Havre &§ dcbevéctatov 4 penréa 7 Npevty Kat 
TOUT@Y  yAUKELA. | 

"Eyiat O€ mnpwces ovK eis POopav yivovtat 
ddeov GX eis dxapmiay otov edv TLS THS TWITVOS 
apéery TO cK pov i) Tov holvixos, axapTra yiver Pat 
apo doKEl Kal ovx, dhos avatpeta Bar. 

Divovrac éé vOoor Kal TOV KapT OV autor, éav 
pn KaTa Kalpov Ta TrEvpaTa Kal Ta ovpavia 
yévntar' oupPaiver yap oTé pev arroBadreLv 
YEVOMEVOD 7) LN yevouevav VdaTwr, Olov Tas cUKAS, 
oTe O€ yelpous yiver Oat onTromévous Kal KaTATVLYO- 
pévous ay mah avatnpawwopévous Tapa TO O€ov. 
xelpeorov dé éav atravOodci Ticw épvon, cabamep 
éXaq Kal aurér@: cuvaTroppe yap 6 KapTros Ov 
dcbévevar. 





Ie Pline 7s 227 

e cbxerpwrdraroy conj. W. after Lobeck ; edxerpérarov ae 

® rovoy conj. H. from G ; térov MV Ald. 

4 This sentence is clearly out of place: the plural rovtwy 
has nothing to refer to. ef. 4. 13. 2. It is represented how- 
ever by Plin. dc. 
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1 Moreover the wounds and blows inflicted by men 
who dig about the vines render them less able to bear 
the alternations of heat and cold ; for then the tree is 
weak owing to the wounding and to the strain put 
upon it, and falls an easy prey? to excess of heat 
and cold. Indeed, as some think, most diseases 
may be said to be due to a blow; for that even 
the diseases known as ‘ sun-scorch’ and ‘rot’ occur 
because the roots have suffered in this way.? In 
fact they think that there are only these two 
diseases ; but there is not general agreement on this 
point. 

The ‘spring apple’ and especially the sweet 
form of it, has the weakest constitution.* 

5Some mutilations however do not cause destruc- 
tion of the whole © tree, but only produce barrenness ; 
for instance, if one takes away the top of the Aleppo 
pine or the date-palm, the tree in both cases appears 
to become barren, but not to be altogether destroyed. 

There are also diseases of the fruits themselves, 
which occur if the winds and rains do not come 
in due season. For it comes to pass’ that sometimes 
trees, figs, for example, shed their fruit when rain 
does or does not come, and® sometimes the fruit is 
spoilt by being rotted and so choked off,® or again 
by being unduly dried up. It is worst of all for 
some trees, as olive and vine, if rain falls on them as 
they are dropping their blossom ;!° for then the fruit, 
having no strength, drops also. 


Plin. 17. 228 and 229, 

SAwy conj. W.; twev P,Ald.H. of. C.P. 5. 17. 3 and 6. 
Chae LOnas 

de add. Sch. efaG. Relic. 

10 Qrravdo0er conj. Sch. from Gand Plin. /.¢.; émav@ov0r Ald. H. 
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Ky Miamjre be Tas éAdas, bray aot rept TO 
avOeiv, Kaper at cateoiovaty, at pev Ta pvdrAdrAa at 
dé Ta avOn, erepat 76 yevel, Kal apinovat Ta 
dévépa’ yivovrat 5é dav 7 voTta Kal evdveva: ea 
Sé értdaBy Kavpata pyyvuvTat. 

Tept be Tadpavra mpopaivouct pev ael ToNvy 
KapT ov, ume 6é THY amavOnow Ta TORN’ aT OA- 
AUTAL. Ta pev ovv TowaiTa TOV Tomy ida. 

Diverac dé Kal ado poonpa mepl TAS €haas 
apaxviov KaNOUpLEVOV" puerar yap ToUTO Kat bia- 
pOeiper TOV KapT ov. errucder dé Kat Katpata 
Twa Kal éddav Kal Botpvy Kal dddous _Kaprovs. 
ot oe apTrot cKoAnKODYTAL TWOV, OlovV éXNaas 
amtou pnréas peotihns poas. Kal 6 ye THs éXdas 
TKOAME € éay pev v6 TO déppa yéevntat Stadpeiper 
TOV KapTrov, éav oe TOV TuUpHva Siahayn a@denel. 
Kkodvetat 5€ TO TO d€ppare elvat bdatos én 
"A pKToup@ ryevopevou. yivovtar dé cal év Tals 
SpuTeméou TKONIKES, aimep Kal xelpous els TV 
pow: bArAws 6€ Kal Soxodow eivat campat: dv 6 
Kal yivovras Tobs votiow Kal paXdov év Tots 
epvdpos. éeyyivovtar 5€ Kal Kvimes Ev TLot TOV 
dévdpav, @omep ev TH Sput Kal TH ouUKH Kal 
doxodaw éx THS Uypotntos cuvictacGat THs W776 
Tov drooy cuvictapévns’ avtn O€ éote yAvKEla 
yevomévots. ryivovtar dé Kal év Naxavals TLC, 


© Gis OIE Ge), Gh 
2 Tarentum: cf. C.P. l.c. 
amavOnow conj. W.; &vénow Ald. 
a Plin. 17. 229-231. 
a dpdxvioy conj. Sch. after Meurs.; eles UP.3 apxixvior 
MVP; dpxtvuov Ald. ef. C.P. 5. 10. 2 
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1In Miletus the vines at the time of flowering are 
eaten by caterpillars, some of which devour the 
flowers, others, a different kind, the leaves ; and they 
strip the tree; these appear if there is a south wind 
and sunny weather; if the heat overtakes them, the 
trees split. 

About Taras? the olives always shew much fruit, 
but most of it perishes at the time when the blossom 
falls.8 Such are the drawbacks special to par- 
ticular regions. 

*There is also another disease incident to the 
olive, which is called cobweb; 5 for this forms ® 
on the tree and destroys the fruit. Certain hot? 
winds also scorch both olive vine-cluster and other 
fruits. And the fruits of some get worm-eaten,® as 
olive pear apple medlar pomegranate. Now the 
worm which infests the olive, if it appears below the 
skin, destroys the fruit; but if it devours the stone it 
is beneficial. And it is prevented from appearing 
under the skin if there is rain after? the rising of 
Arcturus. Worms also occur in the fruit which 
ripens on the tree, and these are more harmful as 
affecting the yield of oil. Indeed these worms seem 
to be altogether rotten ; wherefore they appear when 
there is a south wind and particularly in damp 
places. The knzps!° also occurs in certain trees, as 
the oak and fig, and it appears that it forms from the 
moisture which collects under the bark, which is 
sweet to the taste. Worms also occur! in some 


8 dberar Ald.; éudvera: conj. Sch. from CP. l.c., but the 
text is perhaps defective. 

Us Cha aoe LOS: DG (OIE Gn Ob ie 

9 én’ conj. Sch., ef. C.P. 5. 10. 1; bm U; am’ Ald.H. 

OR Ch a 2. Once 

ll The subject of yivoyra: is probably oxdéaAnxes, not cvizes. 
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&ba Se Kara. dvapepotaons Shrov bre Tis 
apxys- 

Kal ra ev voonpata oxyedov TadTa Kal ev 
rovToas éotiv. tia 6 raOn TOV KaTa Tas pas 
Kal TOV KaTa TOvS TOTTOUS YyLvomévmY avaLpety 
mépuer, & ovK av TLS EltroL VoTOUS, olov héyw THD 
éxanEw kal 6 Kadodot twes KavOpov. adda € 
map éxdotos TépvKE TYEVpaTa amToOAAUVAL Kal 
atokdew: olov év Xadkids ths EdBotas’Orvprrias 
érav TvEevon [LKPOV TPO TPOTOY 7 pmeTa*TpoTAS 
xXetmepivas wpuxpos’ amoxder yap Ta dévdpa Kal 
ovTws ata Trovet Kai Enpa ws ovd av bd’ HrLov 
Kal Xpovov TorAAOD yévoiT av, Ov 0 Kal KadodaL 
KavO mov: éyéveto 6€ TpoTEpoy TOAAaKLS HON Kal 
én “Apylamou Ov ér@v teTTapaKovta apodpos. 

Ilovotct 6& padtota TOY TOTMY Ot KOiNOL Kal 
ol avAdves Kal bc0t Tepl Tods ToTapmods Kal 
aTAOS Of ATVEVaTOTATOL TOY Sévdpav € wadLcTA 
aukh, Sevtepov dé édrda. édaas 6€ padrov Oo 
KOTWOS erovnaeV LayUpOTEpOS OV, D Kal PavpacToV 
WV ai Oe duvyoarai TO Taurrayv arabeis: avraGets 
dé Kal at unr€at cal al avo Kal ai peat eyévoyTo* 
de 0 Kal todto Av Oavpactov. amoxdetas é 
evOds €x TOD oTEREXOUS, Kal Gos Sé AadAOV Kal 
TPOTEpov ws elTely ATTETAL <TA AVW> TOV KATH. 
pavepa dé yivetar Ta pev dpa Tepl THY BrYaAcTHOW, 


SP Blins 17, 232% 

2 ray cata tovs térovs conj. Sch. from Plin. l.c.; Tay Kad? 
aura Ald. 

3 Exeaniw conj. Sch.; ecmAntw UMP,Ald. ef. C.P. 5. 12. 2, 
THES. 


£ of. C.P. 5. 12. 4. 
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pot-herbs, as also do caterpillars, though the origin 
of these is of course different. 

Such are in general the diseases, and the plants 
in which they occur. Moreover! there are certain 
affections due to season or situation? which are likely 
to destroy the plant, but which one would not call 
diseases: I mean such affections as freezing? and 
what some call ‘scorching.’ Also* there are winds 
which blow in particular districts that are likely to 
destroy or scorch; for instance the ‘Olympian’ 
wind of Chalcis in Euboea, when it blows cold a 
little before or after the winter solstice; for this 
wind scorches up the trees and makes them more 
dry and withered than they would become from the 
sun's heat even in a long period ; wherefore its effect 
is called ‘scorching.’ In old times it occurred very 
frequently, and it recurred with great violence in 
the time of Archippus, after an interval of forty 
years. 

>The places which suffer most in this way are 
hollow places, valleys, the ground near rivers, and, in 
general, places which are least open to wind; the 
tree which suffers most is the fig, and next to that 
the olive. The wild olive, being stronger, suffered 
more than the cultivated tree, which was surprising. 
But the almonds were altogether unscathed, as also 
were the apples pears and pomegranates ; wherefore 
this too was a surprising fact. The tree gets scorched 
by this wind right down to the trunk, and in general 
the upper are caught more and earlier than the lower 
parts.© The effects are seen partly at the actual 


5 of. O.P. 5. 12. 7; Plin. 17. 232 and 233. 
6 kdrw UMVP; tvw W. after Sch.’s conj.: text probably 
defective ; I have added ra tyw. of. C.P, 5. 12. 5. 
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#) 6 éXda bia TO aeipvddov JoTepov' boat pev ouv 
dy pudroBorjowow dvaBiocKovtar Tan, doa 
& dv pn Ted€ws dm oduv TAL. map éviots oé TLVES 
atoxavleioat Kab Tov pudrov avav0évtav ave- 
Brdotyoav Tadw dvev Tov an oBaneww Kal Ta 
purra aveBiwoev. eviax ov 6€ Kal moANaKIS 
TOUTO oupBaiver, xabamep Kal éy Dirirrots. 

Ta & éxmayévta, orav pn TENwsS _aTONjT at, 
TAXLOTA avaBhac Travel, @ote evOus THY cpr éNov 
Kapmopopely, @omep ev Ocrraria. év 6€ TO 
Tovre mepl Havtixarracov at pev demn€ers 
yivovrar bux ds, 6 OTe pev imo puxous éav Xetwepeov 
7 TO €TOS, OTE O€ UTO TaywV edV YE TOADD ypovov 
Olapmevoct. app orepa be pddiora yiyovtar 
pera TpoTas TrEpl Tas TeTTApaKovTa. ylvovTaL 
6€ Of sev maryot Tats atOpiats, Ta dé Wuyn padoTa 
ud av 1 éxmnéis oTav aibpias ovons au Remrides 
KaTapepovrat. TabTa & éotly doTeEp Ta Eiopata 
Ty TAaATUTEPA, Kal pepopeva pavepa Tecovta 
d€ ov Ova pever: mrepl be THV Opanny exTrYVUVT AL. 

“AAA yap ai pev VOC 06 mooaL Te Kal Tota, Kal 
TLVES yivovrar Kal Tadw at be’ _UmepBodsyp 
Xetuevos i) KAVMATOV pOopai cal ai dia mVev- 
pat ov puxpornta 7 Oeppornta dua TOUTOV 
Gewpeiobwcav: Ov évias ovdev a ay KONUOL Kal Tots 
ayptlows eivat owas cal KATA THD Onqy TOV 
dévdpov PO opav Kal re paddov Kara TH TOV 
KapTov 0 Kal cupBalvoy op@mev: ovK evKapTret 





Pe Phin gf 233. 
a cremaryevra conj. Sch. ; exmayerra U; éxmanyérta Ald. 
3 edy ye conj. Sch.; éav 8& U; édy mw. x. 8. ye Ald. 
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time of budding, but in the olive, because it is 
evergreen, they do not appear till later; those trees 
therefore which have shed their leaves come to life 
again, but those that have not done so are completely 
destroyed. In some places trees have been known, 
after being thus scorched and after their leaves have 
withered, to shoot again without shedding their 
leaves, and the leaves have come to life again. 
Indeed in some places, as at Philippi, this happens 
several times. 

1 Trees which have been frost-bitten,? when they 
are not completely destroyed, soon shoot again, so 
that the vine immediately bears fruit, for instance 
in Thessaly. In Pontus near Panticapaeum the 
frost-bite occurs in two ways, either just from cold, 
if the season is wintry, or from long® spells of 
frost; in either case this generally occurs in the 4 
forty days after the winter solstice. The frosts 
occur in fine weather, but the cold spells, which 
cause the frost-bite, chiefly when in fine weather the 
‘flakes’ ° fall; these are like filings, but broader, 
and can be seen as they fall, but when they have 
fallen, they disappear—though in Thrace they freeze 
solid. 

Let this suffice for consideration of the diseases, 
their number and nature, including the fatal effects 
of excessive cold and heat or of cold or hot winds. 
And it may well be that certain of these also affect 
wild trees, producing entire destruction of the tree 
and still more that of the fruit. Indeed we see this 
actually happen; for wild trees also often fail to 


4 wep) conj. Sch., of. C.P. 5. 12.4; wera UMV Ald. 
5 remldes conj. Scal. from G (squammulae); pewldes Ald. ef. 
Hat. 4. 31. 
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a > ? > c ip = 
yap ov® exelva TOAAGKLS, GAN OVX Omoiws olpar 
; 
TApATETIPNTAL. 
a L 
XV. Aowrov & eiteivy 60a Tapatpovpevwv 
rn \ \ \ na 
TWOY poplov amoAAUTAL. KOWN peEV 69 Waot 
a an / f la 
pOopa tov proLod mepratpeHévtos KUKAw@* TAY 
a , lal \ 
yap ws eimeiy oT@s amroddvcOa SoKet may 
N / / 
avdpdxrn: Kal atin 6é édy Tus THY GapKa Thodpa 
\ / \ 
mean Kal Tov wérdovTa Bractov dvaxotrn: TARY 
lol lal > a. 
ei dpa hedrdod: TodTov yap pact Kal evobevety 
pardrov Teptatpovpévov Sfrov Gtt Tov éEw Kal 
lal a V4 \ fol BS , 
Tod KdTw Tpos TH capKl, Kabat ep Kal THs avdpa- 
fal lal \ 
NANs. rel Kal TOD KEpdoou TeEplatpelTaL Kal 
nan a / > Ls x 4 
THS auTérov Kal THs Pidrvpas, €€ ov Ta oxoLvia, 
N / n > f ’ >? > e vhs 
Kal pahaxyns TOV EMATTOVWV, AAX OVX O KUPLOS 
78° € nan J > e > a a \ > / 
ovd 6 TPOTOS, GAN Oo émiTOANs, Os Kal avTOMATOS 
ey 2 / \ XN ¢ tk I 
éviote amominter dia THY UTOpvoLW OaTépov. 
a 4 lal , 
Kat yap provoppayh évia tov Sévdpwv éctiv, 
ey ‘\ ¢€ ’ 8 4 \ € 4 ig vw 
@orep Kat » avopadyrAn Kal 7) TAATAaVOS. ws Sé 
+ f ¢ / f € be ” fa] 
TIVES OlovTAaL, TAAL UTOpVETaL VEéos, oO dé EEwOer 
A f 
amoEnpaiverat Kal pryyvuTat Kal avTopatos 
f a ¢ 
aTOTIMTEL TOANOV, GAN ovyY oOmoiws érldnros. 
, 5 
POeipovtar mév odV, MS OlovTaL, TaVTA TEpPLaLpoU- 
pévov, diadéper 6€ TO OGtTOv Kai BpadvTepoy Kal 


Plin. a5 PB ES Mol Chlia os les dlc 

Crake. 

Braordv oon}. Sch. from G ; kaprdy UAId.H. 
Pliny 7. 234=236; 


ae 
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produce a good crop of fruit ; but, 1 imagine, they 
have not been so well observed. 


Of the effects on trees of removing bark, head, heart-wood, 
roots, etc.; of various causes of death, 

XV. 1 Next we must mention what trees perish 
when certain parts are removed. All perish alike, if 
the bark is stripped off all round ; one may say that 
every tree, except the andrachne,? perishes under 
these circumstances; and this tree does so also, if 
one does violence to the flesh, and so breaks off the 
new growth? which is forming. However one 
should perhaps except the cork-oak; for this, they 
say, is all the stronger if its bark is stripped off, that 
is, the outer bark and also that which lies below it 
next the flesh—as with the andrachne. For the 
bark is also stripped from the bird-cherry the vine 
and the lime (and from this the ropes are made), 
and, among smaller plants, from the mallow ; but in 
these cases it is not the real nor the first bark which 
is taken, but that which grows above that, which 
even of its own accord sometimes falls off because 
fresh bark is forming underneath. 

4In fact some trees, as andrachne and plane, have 
a bark which cracks.® As some think, in many cases 
a new bark forms © underneath, while the outer bark 
withers and cracks and in many cases falls off of its 
own accord ; but the process is not so obvious as it is 
in the above mentioned cases. Wherefore, as they 
think, all trees are destroyed by stripping the bark, 
though the destruction is not in all cases equally 


5 of. C.P. 3.18. 3. adotoppayh evia conj. Mold.; paoiop- 
parla ula UMV; puaropoyla ula Ald. 
8 Sropverat conj. W.; tropve: Ald. H. 
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lal Nee + x rel , 8 
padrov Kal HTTOV. Eva yap TAELD KpovOv OLa- 
an AS I \ la) € \ 
pévet, Kabarep cuKH Kal pidupa Kat dpds* ot dé 
rn a a \ % / \ 
kal Chv hace tadta, Shy S€ Kal wTedeav Kat 
r A \ , } , Q \ 
dotvixa: THs S€ Pudvpas Kal suppverVar Tov 
lal a i e rf 
provov TANY puKpod: TOV Sé GAwY oloy TwpOv- 
‘ ? a \ 
cOar Kal idtav twa dow éxew. PonOeiv be 
meipavras SLATAATTOVTES TNA Kat TEPLOODV TES 
a lal fs / \ 
provots Kal KANG[LOLS KL TOLS TOLOUTOLS, OT@S ay) 
/ f 
aiynras und aroEnpaivytal. Kat On hast Tov 
b) nr f qo i "h an , 
avapbvat, cabdrep Kai ev Hpakreta th Tpayiia, 
lal lal © aA nr / lol \ 
Tas ovKas. Set dé dua TH THS K@Opas apeTH Kal 
rn lol NX / fal 
Th TOD depos Kpaoel Ka TA ETTLYLYVOMEVa TOLAUTA 
is. 3 / 
cival' XElwoOveD yap 1) KavLaTw@V éTLyWwoLEevaV 
chodpav ev0ds amodrdvytat: Suadépovar b€ Kat 
€ ae \ \ \ 3 f Xx 
at @pat wept yap thy BrXadoTHnow édaTHS 7 
Uy 4 \ nm a fal x 
mMevKNS, OTE Kal AOT@CL, TOD PapynALavos 7 
a f te a 
Tetppodopiavos av tus Teptéhyn, Tapaxphua ar- 
odArAvTaL. Tod bé YEtwa@vos TELM XpoVOY avT- 
a \ / a 
exer kal tt waddov TA ioxupotata, Kabarep mpi- 
\ lal / Ss e , / 
vos Kat opis Xpovi@répa yap % TovTey bbopa. 
lal , 
Sef O€ kal THY Teptaiperw ExeLv TL THATOS, 
\ lal 
TavT@V pev wardtoTa 6€ TOV iaxXupoTaT@V: érret 
AY TLS PLKPAV TAVTEXMS Tojo, ovOeY ATOTTOY TO 
xX > / v / "2 aX € 
pn aroddrvoOa Kaito. haci yé TiwWes, éav oOT- 
nr / an 
ocovovv, cupdOciperar Tavtws: GAN énl Tov 
nr? 3 
acbevertépwv TovT eiKds. Evia yap Kav pH 
a / 
KUKN@ TreptarpeOn bbeipecbai gdacw, & Kal 








1 kal add. W. (text defective in MSS, except U), 
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rapid or complete. Some in fact, as fig lime and oak, 
survive for some time ; indeed some say that these 
recover, and also the elm and date-palm, and 
that the bark even of the lime almost entirely 
closes up again, while in other trees it forms as it 
were a callus and! acquires a peculiar new character. 
Men try to help the tree by plastering it with mud 
and tying pieces of bark reeds or something of the 
kind about it, so that it may not take cold nor 
become dried up. And they say that the bark has 
been known to grow again; ? for instance that that 
of the fig-trees at the Trachinian Heraclea did so. 
However this does not only depend on the quality of 
the soil and on the climate ; the other circumstances 
which ensue must also be favourable; for, if great 
cold or heat ensues, the tree perishes at once. The 
season also makes a difference. For if one strips the 
bark of a silver-fir or fir at the time when the buds 
are shooting during Thargelion or Skirrophorion,? at 
which season it is separable, the tree dies at once. 
If it is done however in winter, the tree holds out 
longer; and this is especially true of the strongest 
trees, such as kermes-oak and oak; these it takes 
longer to kill. However the piece stripped off must 
be of a certain breadth to cause the death of the 
tree, especially in the case of the strongest trees ; for, 
if one does it only a little, it is not surprising that 
the tree should not be killed ; though some indeed 
say that, if it is done at all,* the tree certainly dies ; 
this however is probably true only of the weaker 
kinds. For some, they say, if they are in bad barren 


2 avapovat conj. Scal. from G; pivac Ald. H. 
3 May-June. 
4 $rocovody conj. Sch. from G; érwcoty Ald. 
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2) ” / \ 4 ee \ A 
Aumpav exer YOpav Kal atpopov. avTN pev on, 
Kadamep elpnTat, KOL?) pOopa TavTav. 

XVL. “Hp &€ cadrodouw émixoriy TOV Sévdpmr, 
povov trevens edaTns TiTvos PoiveKos, of O€ Kat 
Kédpou Kal kurapittov daci. tadTa yap, €av 
mreprarpebh tiv Kopnv dvobev Kai enuKomh TO 
axpov, bOciperar TavTa Kal ov Bractaver, aba- 
mep ovd érixavdévta 1) wdvTa 1) eva. Ta o 
ddra wdvta Kal mepixoTévta Bactaver, Kal 
End ye Kadriw yivetat, Kabdrep 4 Xda. Ova- 
Pbeipetas 6€ TA TOARA KAY oXLTOR TO aTEEXOS- 
ovdev yap tropéverv Soxed mrrv aprrédov Kat 
cuKhs Kal poas Kal pnréas: ena b€ Kav EXKwOF 
kal pettov nal Babvtepoy amodAduTAL. TA O 
oveev Tacyxel, KabdTep 7 TEVKN SadoupyoUmEn, 
Kal €& ov 6 Tas pytivas cvAAEyoUTW, olov éAa- 
Tns TeppivOov: Kal yap 6% TovT@y eis Bdbos 7 
Tp@ols Kal EXkwors. Kal yap €& adopwyv popades 
ylvovtat Kat €& dduyohopwv TroduPopot. 

Ta 8& nal weréxnow bropéver Kal pba Kal 
TETOVTA UTO TVEVMATOS, MOTE TAAL avictac Bat 
Kai Chv kai Bractavey, olov itéa Kal mATAaVOS. 
étrep cuvéBy Kal ev Avtavdpo Kal év Pidimrois: 
exTrecovons yap ws améxowav Tovs akpemovas 
Kal éredéxnoav, avedtn vuKTwp % TAaTAVOS 
Koudiabetca Tod Bdpous Kat aveBlo Kal 6 drotds 
meplehu Tadw. mapatreTeneknuevn & éTuyxYavev 
ex Tov d¥0 pepav: Hy Sé TO Sévdpov péya pAKOS 





te Phin 723615 5Ch. 3. wip se ate OLyenese 
2" cf. 3. 9. 5. 

3 &yvwOev kal conj. W.: Kal &vwOev Ald, 
accion os dada, 2, 
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soil, die even if the bark is not stripped all round. 
This then, as has been said, is a universal cause of 
death. 

XVI. ' The process which is called topping of 
trees is fatal only to fir silver-fir Aleppo pine? and date- 
palm, though some add prickly cedar and cypress. 
These, if they are stripped of their foliage at the 
top*® and the crown is cut off, perish wholly and do 
not shoot again, as is the case with some, if not with 
all, if they are burnt. But all other trees shoot 
again after being lopped, and some, such as the 
olive,t become all the fairer. However most trees 
perish if the stem is split ;° for no tree seems able to 
stand this, except vine fig pomegranate and apple; 
and some perish even if they are wounded severely 
and deeply. Some however take no harm® from 
this, as the fir when it is cut for tar, and those trees 
from which the resins are collected, as silver-fir and 
terebinth ; though these trees are in fact then deeply 
wounded and mangled. Indeed they actually become 
fruitful’ instead of barren, or are made to bear 
plentifully instead of scantily. 

Some trees again submit to being hewn both 
when they are standing and when they have been 
blown down, so that they rise up again and live and 
shoot, for instance the willow and the plane. * This 
was known to happen in Antandros and at Philippi ; 
a plane in Antandros having fallen and had its boughs 
lopped off and the axe applied to its trunk, grew 
again in the night when thus relieved of the weight, 
and the bark grew about it again. It happened that 
it had been hewn two thirds of the way round ; it 


Nef. Cbd. LO; 45) Lime h 7. 238: Dei MOI Pe 
7 opddes conj. Sch.; gopides Ald. § Plin. 16. 133. 
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has etCov 4) SexarrnXy, Taxos & OoTe pa padios ; 
vy mepthapelv TéeTTapas dvopas. 4 dé €v Dorit 
Tos Téa TEpleKomrn) [ev TOUS aKpewovas, ov piv 
mapemrehennn. pLavT es 6é TUS emreva ev avTovs 
Ouciav te TovetcAar Kal Thpely TO dévbpov Os 
onpeecov dyabov yeyouds. avéotn 6€ Kab ép 
Stayelpos € év TO soveei@ EVEN TLS exter ovo. 

Ths dé untpas éEarpoupevns ovOevy ws eitrety 
pOciperas dévdpov. onpetov Oé ore TONG Kotha 
Tov pméyebos eX OVT@Y dév6pov éoriv. of dé Trept 
"Apradtay gaat mex pe Teves perv Chv 70 dévdpov, 
Tehéws O€ €& laravros éEarpedetons Kal TevKny 
pOcipecOat Kal éXaTny Kal ado 7 GV. 

Kown be pAopa Tavr@v KaVY at pita Trepi- 
KOT@CW 1) Tacal ) al WAEloTAL Kal péyLoTaL 
Kab KUPLOTATAL Tov SHv. avtTa. peev ovv é€& 
Aparperens. 

‘H & oar Tod éhatov mpoobécet Tit padrov 1) 
aarpécer Tone ploy yap 67 Kal ToT Tact Kal 
Eavov emruyéouot Tots Urohetupace TOV pegav. 
tox vee S€ faXXov TO EXavov év Tots vEols Kab apTe 
puopevors: acbevéstepa yap, dv’ 6 Kat antecOar 
K@NUOUGL. 

Déopat S& cal it addrjrov eict TO Tapat- 
peta au Tas Tpopas Kal év Tots adXOLS euTootGeLv. 
NareTros oe Kal 0 KLTTOS Tapapvopevos, XareTros 
6€ Kal 0 KUTiCOS: aTOANUGL yap TaVO ws eiTreEty: 





Tivds wey (yy 708. conj. W.; Twos éav (corrected) Tod d€vdpou 
U; twos etnpeby rod 5. MVAId. 

2 cf Phin’ Wi. 2345; (C. P70., Lo 6: 
mage Kal EAacoy sah conj. Sch.; waow €Aaov émiyev- 


ovow UMP,Ald. 
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was a large tree, more than ten cubits high, and of 
such girth that four men could not easily have 
encircled it. The willow at Philippi which grew 
again had had its branches lopped off, but the tr runk 
had not been hewn. A certain seer persuaded the 
people to offer sacrifice and take care of the tree, 
since what had occurred was a good omen. Also at 
Stageira an abele in the school gardens which had 
fallen got up again. 

Hardly any tree is destroyed by taking out the 
core ; a proof of which is the fact that many large 
trees are hollow. The people of Arcadia say that 
the tree under these circumstances lives for a time,! 
but that, if the tree is entirely deprived of its core, 
fir or silver-fir or any other tree perishes. 

All trees alike are destroyed when the roots are cut 
off, whether all or most of them, if those removed are 
the largest and the most essential to life. Such 
then are the causes of death which come from the 
removal of a part of the tree. 

On the other hand the destruction which oil ? 
causes is due rather to a kind of addition than to 
removal; for oil is hostile to all trees, and? so men 
pour it * over what remains of the roots. However 
oil is more potent with young trees which are just 
growing; for then they are weaker; wherefore men 
do not allow them to be touched at that time. 

° Again trees may destroy one another, by robbing 
them of nourishment and hindering them in other 
ways. Again an overgrowth of ivy 9 i is dangerous,’ 
and so is tree-medick, for this destroys eee any- 

4 7.e. to complete the destruction of a tree. cf. Plut. 
Quaest. Conv. 2. 6. 2. 


5 Plin. 17. 239 and 240. Oni (CRIEX, ti ssc! 
7 xaremds de kal Ald.; xademrbs & éo7ly conj. W, 
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X uf > , AN 
laxyupoTepov d€ TOVTOU TO AdtjoV* aTrodkAVOL yap 
TOV KUTLTOV. 

5) / \ / \ lal tal 
"Evia S€ ov POeciper pev yelpw dé trovet Tats 
duvdpert TOV XVAOV Kal TOY dopaV, oiov 7 
>? "f 
padavos cal i) dddvn THY duTredov. ooppaiverOat 
€ \ 
yap dace cal Erdkxew. Ov 6 Kal dtav 0 BraaTOS 
/ , , > / eat) * 
TANTLOV yevNTAL TadLY avacTpEepely Kal apopay 
t y + a b) n eA y iO 6e 
@S TodEmias OVaNS THS Oops. vopoxvons oe 
/ \ \ 
Kal Tapacelypate TOUT@ KAaTEXPHTATO Tpos THV 
BoyOeav thy amd THs papdvou ywopuéevny tpos 
NX ie € ? 7 \ / “ss 
Tov oivov, ws é€ehavvovaav THhv pméOnv: hevryeuw 
\ \ \ an \ Ba X > / € 
yap 6) Kal COcav THY GumTEeNOV THY OoMHD. at 
io lal / 
pev ovv POopal mas Te yivovTaL Kal TocaL Kal 
n \ lal 
TocaXas pavepov €k TOV TpoEeipHuéevov. 








T €aner: lit. ‘draws it in’; cf. €Anew dépa, webu, ete. 


2 ef. CP. 2. 18. 4. 6 BAaords Anotoy conj. Dalec. from G ; 
6 wAnoloy BAactés Ald. H. 
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thing. But halimon is more potent even than this, 
for it destroys tree-medick. 

Again some things, though they do not cause 
death, enfeeble the tree as to the production of 
flavours and scents; thus cabbage and sweet bay have 
this effect on the vine. For they say that the vine 
scents the cabbage and is infected! by it. Wherefore 
the vine-shoot,? whenever it comes near this plant, 
turns back and looks away,? as though the smell 
were hostile to it. Indeed Androkydes‘* used this 
fact as an example to demonstrate the use of cabbage 
against wine, to expel the fumes of drunkenness; 
for,® said he, even when it is alive, the vine avoids the 
smell. It is now clear from what has been said 
how the death of a tree may be caused, how many 
are the causes of death, and in what several ways they 
operate. 

8 apopav conj. Sch.; evpopety U; agopetv Ald.; averta G; 
recedere Plin. l.c.; éxxwpety conj. W. 

4 A medical man who preached temperance to Alexander ; 


ef. Plin. 14. 58; 17. 240. 
5 yap 8) xa conj. Dalec. from G ; yap de? cad Ald. 
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E 


an 4 
I. Hlept 5& tis trys, moia Té eat EexdoTn, 
Kal 700 wpaia TéuvecOat, Kal mpos Tota TOV 
bY , if Xx YA \ 
épyov xpnoiun, Kal Twoia Svcepyos 7) EvEepyos, Kal 
an € 4 
el TL AAXO THS ToLavTHS (oTopias ExXEeTaL, TELpa- 
€ na 
Téov Omolws eitrety. 
a \ A \ * 
‘Opaia 6) téuverOar tov EtNoY Ta pev oOdP 
atpoyyvAa Kal boa mpos Proicpmov dtav Bra- 
, he Ni > / € , aA 8? 
oTdvyn TOTE yap evTEptaipetos Oo dAoLos, 0 8H 
n a / ¢ 
Kadodat NoTraY, Sia THY UypoTHTA THY UVTroywo- 
lal an \ 
péevnvy avT@. peta dé Tadta dSvoTreplaipeTos Kal 
, ue \ 2S 
TO EvAov pédrav yiverar Kat dvoedés. Ta O€ 
/ o 
TETPAY@VA peTa TOV OTNTOVY’ AdaLpeitat yap 
is Js \ / ef la) \ 
» Ter€Knaols THY Suceidetav. SAWS TAY TPOS 
ioxvy @paloTaToy ov fovoy TeTTaUmévoy THS 
a a x 
Bractycews adr Ett padXov éxteTavav TOV 
\ x 5 
KapTOV. GAA Sta TOV ProicpOY adpols Ovo 
/ / lal f: 
@patows ocupPaiver yiverOar Tois otpoyyvXots, 
iA >? / e e 5 / > 
MOTE EVAVTLAL al Wpal KATA TUPBEBNHKOS.  Ev- 


1 Plin, 16. 188. 2 of. 3. 5.1. 
3 Svomepiatpetds conj. Sch.; dvcmepixdbaptos Ald. 
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Or THE TIMBER OF VARIOUS TREES AND ITs Uszs. 


I. Iv like manner we must endeavour to speak of 
timber, saying of what nature is that of each tree, 
what is the right season for cutting it, which kinds 
are hard or easy to work, and anything else that 
belongs to such an enquiry. 


Of the seasons of cutting. 


1Now these are the right seasons for cutting 
timber :—for ‘round’ timber and that whose bark is 
to be stripped the time is when the tree is coming 
into leaf. For then the bark is easily stripped 
(which process they call ‘ peeling’ ?) because of the 
moisture which forms beneath it. At a later time it 
is hard to strip,* and the timber obtained is black 
and uncomely. However square logs can be cut 
after the time of peeling, since trimming with the 
axe removes the uncomeliness. In general any wood 
is at the best season as to strength when it has not 
merely ceased coming into leaf, but has even ripened 
its fruit ; however on account of the bark-stripping 
it comes to pass that ‘round’ timber is in season 4 
when it is cut before it is ripe, so that, as it happens, 
the seasons are here reversed. Moreover the wood 


4 7.e. in practice the timber is cut before the ideally 
proper time. 
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My \ N 
ypovaTepa O€ Ta éAdTWAa YWEeTAL KaTa TOV 
n / 
TP@TOV NOTNTOV. 
? \ \ / ’ A / rn X 
Exel 6€ pddsot 7 povoy meptarpovot Tov 
/ nr \ / 
provov eXaTHs TEVKNS TITVOS, TADTA pEV TEMVETAL 
(py 2 / \ ¢€ / Fi \ be rONON Cae 
Tov Hpos’ ToTe yap 1) PAdaTNoLs* Ta d€ Ada OTE 
ce aN x \ \ \ 
pev pera TupoTopiav, oTé 6€ peTa TpUYNTOV Kat 
na , / 
"Apetodpov, olov apia mTedéa ohevdapvos peda 
/ \ /- a 
fvyia o&va dirvpa dyyos Te Kal AWS Oca 
na , \ rn 
KatopuTTeTas: Spds b€ orpiaitata KaTa KYelpwova 
€ x x \ 
peTa TO peTOTMpov: éay Sé UO TOV AOTHTOV 
an a 2 4 
TunOh, onmeTal TaXLoTA ws el7rety, ay TE Ep- 
x \ 
frovos édv te apdowos’ Kal paddiota pev Ta eV 
n n an / 
TO TOOTH NoTHTO, SevTEpa SE Ta ev TO SevTépyo, 
lal io: 
tpita 5é Kal feicta Ta év TH Tpitw Ta dé 
lol na Ya rd 
peta THY TéTavew TOV KapT OV ABpwTa Siapéver, 
x > / 2 \ e \ \ \ ig i 
Kav adOTLaTA 7° TWANVY VITO Tov pdoLov vmroéu0- 
[EVOL TKOANKES ETTLTOANS Cyypapouct TO TTENEXOS, 
a n a \ 
ois Kal odpayior yp@vTat tives’ wpatov O€ TuN- 
” / 
bev TO Spvivov adoamés Te Kai abpirndéctatov 
/ \ 
yiverat kal oxAnpov Kal TuKVOY @amEp KEépas 
lal / a 
Tay yap bmovoy eat éyKapdio: ANY TO YE THS 
c / \ Ve a 
anipdotov Kal ToTE Pavrov. 
/ \ lal 
SupBaiver S€ nat todro brevaytiov, otayv TE 
\ X / 
Kata Thy BraotTnow Téuvavtar Kal Tay peTa 
\ / / \ 
TOUS KapTrovs. TOTE pev yap avaknpaivetar Ta 
/ N; > / \ / . 4 \ 
oTeréyn Kal ov Bractave ta Sévdpa: peta S€ 
\ \ 
Tovs KapTrovs TapaBAactdave. dvcTopeTepa Sé 





: 6f.-3.5. As 2 4 add. Sch. 
onydss te conj. Scal.; mnyds re U; gnydow te V; anye 
re MAId. : : Lai 


4 katopvtrera: conj. Sch. from G3; épdrrera: Ald. ef. 5. 4.3; 
Dea Oe 5 Plin. 16. 189. 
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of the silver-fir is of a better colour at the time! of 
the first peeling. : 
But since they strip the bark of? hardly any trees 
except silver-fir fir and pine, these trees are cut in 
the spring; for then is the time of coming into leaf. 
Other trees are cut sometimes after wheat-harvest, 
sometimes after the vintage and the rising of 
Arcturus, as aria (holm-oak) elm maple manna-ash 
sygia beech lime Valonia oak,? and in general 
all those whose timber is for underground use.‘ 
The oak is cut latest of all,in early winter at the end 
of autumn. °If it is cut at the time of peeling, it 
rots almost more quickly than at any other time, 
whether it has the bark on or not. This is especially 
so if it is cut during the first peeling, less so during 
the second, and least during the third. What is cut 
after the ripening of the fruit remains untouched by 
worms, even if it has not peeled: however worms get 
in under the bark and mark the surface of the stem, 
and such marked pieces of wood some use as seals.® 
Oak-wood if cut in the right season does not rot and 
is remarkably free from worms, and its texture is 
hard and close like horn; for it is like the heart of a 
tree throughout, except that that of the kind called 
sea-bark oak is even at that time of poor quality.’ 
Again, if the trees are cut at the time of coming 
into leaf, the result is the opposite of that which 
follows when they are cut after fruiting: for in the 
former case the trunks dry up and the trees do not 
sprout into leaf,’ whereas after the time of fruiting 
they sprout at the sides. At this season however 


6 of. Ar. Thesm. 427: Opimndecta opparyldia. 
as Fas Bay 
8 Braordve. M; wapaBAaordve: W. with Ald. 
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\ / \ a 
Sua THY GKANPOTHTA KATA TavTHY THY Wpar. 
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\ la) VA 3 na 
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/ / 
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/ lal 
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a) \ \ 7 
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dcapKkos, @aoTe évavtiws éxatepov eye TOV 
n \ or MS 
MepOv, Tas ev vas ioxupas tiv b&€ capKa 





1 ai add. Sch. 


2 ~ o 3 
“ brodom@ow conj. Sch.; ei méAew eiot U; bredeweiow MV ; 
breAwoow Ald, 


3 ravtny conj. St.; «ad thy Ald. H. 
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they are harder to cut because the wood is tougher. 
It is also recommended to do the cutting when the 
moon has set, since then the wood is harder and 
less likely to rot. But, since the times when the 
fruit ripens are different for different trees, it is 
clear that the right moment for cutting also differs, 
being later for those! trees which fruit later. 
Wherefore some try to define the time for the 
cutting of each tree; for instance for fir and silver- 
fir the time is, they say, when they begin to peel?: 
for beech lime maple and zgygia in autumn; for oak,? 
as has been said, when autumn is past. Some how- 
ever say that the fir is ripe for cutting in spring, 
when it has on it the thing called ‘ catkin,’ * and the 
pine when its ‘cluster’® is in bloom. Thus they 
distinguish which trees are ripe for cutting at various 
times ; however it is clear that in all cases the wood 
is better when the tree is in its prime than when it 
is quite young or has grown old, the wood of quite 
young trees being too succulent, and that of old ones 
too full of mineral matter. 


Of the wood of silver-fir and fir. 


Silver-fir and fir are the most useful trees and in 
the greatest variety of ways, and their® timber is 
the fairest and largest. Yet they differ from one 
another in many respects ; the fir is fleshier and has 
few fibres, while the silver-fir has many fibres and is 
not fleshy, so that in respect of each component it is 
the reverse of the other, having stout fibres’ but soft 


= Oft 1p dle Waa BE Be we 

5 7.e. the male inflorescence. 

6 raiTa conj. Sch. from G; aira Ald. H. 
7 cfd. 973 Elin’ 16, 184. 
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paraxiy Kat pavyy: ov 0 To pev Bapu TO dé 
Kodpov TO pev yap évdadov TO S€é Adabov, Hh Kat 
Revdtepov. exer b€ Kal bfous Tetovs pev 7 
TEvVKN, TKANPOTEpoUS Sé 7) EAATH TOAAM, adAOV 
8é Kal oxAnpoTatouvs TavTwv: aupw b€ TuKVOVS 
Kal KepaT@oeas Kal TO YpopaT. EavOovs Kat 
dadwoess. étav b€ TunOdat, pel Kal Ex TOV THS 
erdTns Kal ex TOV THs TevKns éml ToddY XpovoV 
bypotns Kal waddov ex TOV THS éEXaTYS. EaTL O€ 
Kal TOAVAOTIOY 7) EXaTH, KAD aTrEp Kal TO KPopvOV" 
del yap exer TWA UToKaTw TOV PaLwopevov, Kal 
€x TOLOUT@Y 1) OAn. Ov 6 Kal Tas K@Tras EvoVTES 
aharpeiy werpavta Kal” Eva Kal opardds: éav yap 
o’Tas abaipoaow, ioxupds 0 KwTrewv, éeav 6é 
mapadra~wo Kal fu) KaTaTTOCW Opoiws, acbe- 
vyst TANY) yap oUTas, éxelvas O adhaipedis. Eats 
d€ kal paxpotatoyv 1 éXdtn Kal opPodvéctatov. 
d25 Kal Tas Kepaias Kal Tovs taTovs ex TaUTHS 
movovow. éyer d€ Kal ‘Tas PréBas Kal Tas ivas 
éupavertatas tavtwv. avédavetar d€ TpaTov 
els KOS, aXpt ov On edixntat Tov ALov: Kal 
ovteE bf0s ovdels OUTE TapaBAdaTHALS OTE TAYOS 
yiverats peta S€ tadTa els Bdbos Kal Tayos- 
oUTwsS ai TOV OCwv expioes Kal TapaBrXacTHCELS. 





SS 


1 7d pev yap évd. conj. St. from G; évd. yap Ald. 
4 Gis By Cb FE 
3 of. 3.9. 7, udvoy od Siapavets, whence it appears that the 
epithet refers to colour. 
4 Plin. 16. 195. 5 z.e. the annual rings. cf.1. 5.2; 5. 5. 3. 
Oiaic lake, Cli, IPs igs 
7 karacr@ow conj. W.; card raow UMV; xara ravra Ald. 
Sai elinenl.cs STefs Waa te 
 éupavérratas con}. W.; evyeverrdras Ald. 
1 8 conj. Sch.; «at UAld. H. 
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flesh of open texture. Wherefore the timber of the 
one is heavy, of the other light, the one! being 
resinous, the other without resin; wherefore also it 
is whiter. Moreover the fir has more branches, but 
those of the silver-fir are much tougher, or rather 
they are tougher than those of any other tree; “the 
branches of both however are of close texture, 
horny, and in colour brown and like resin-glutted 
wood. ‘When the branches of either tree are cut, 
sap streams from them for a considerable time, but 
especially from those of the silver-fir. Moreover the 
wood of the silver-fir has many layers, like an onion :® 
there is always another beneath that which is visible, 
and the wood is composed of such layers throughout. 
Wherefore, when men are shaving this wood to make 
oars,° they endeavour to take off the several coats one 
by one evenly: for, if they do this, they get a strong 
spar, while if they do the work irregularly and do 
not strip’ off the coats evenly, they get a weak one; 
for the process in this case is hacking instead of 
stripping. The silver-fir also gives timber of the 
greatest lengths and of the straightest growth ; 
wherefore yard-arms® and masts are made from it. 
Also the vessels and fibre are more clearly !° seen in 
it than in any other tree. At first!! it grows in 
height only, until it has reached ” the sunshine ; and 
so far there is no branch nor sidegrowth nor density 
of habit; but after that the tree proceeds to increase 
in bulk 13 and density of habit, as!‘ the outgrowing 
branches and sidegrowths develop. 


2 &ypt... eplentar conj. Sch.; &xpe ob 6h Kaplenra U; 
&Xpis ove apixnrac MV; &xpis ov axlenrm Ald. H. 

13 of. 4. 1. 4. 

M4 Lit. ‘this being the effect of the outgrowth.’ maxos- 
ovtws Ald.; maxos, Stay conj. W. 
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Tadra pev odv idva Ths EXaTHs, TA 6é KOLA Kal 
mevkns Kal éddtns Kal TOV GAdwv. EoTL yap 7 
pev tetpd£oos % bé bi£o0s. Kadodar 6é TeTpatoous 
pev Saat ep Exdtepa Ths évtepr@vns bv0 KTy- 
déves eloly évavtiav eyovoar THY iow: ErrerTa 
Kal éxatépav THY KTNSOVA ToLODVYTAaL THY TENE- 
Know évavtias Tas TANYas KATA KTNSOVA Hépov- 
Tes, OTav ef ExaTEpa THs evTEpL@OVNS 7 TEAEKNALS 
dvactpébyn. Todto yap €& avayxns cupPBaiver 
Sia THY piow TOV KTHSOVaV. Tas b€ ToLAa’TAas 
éXdtas Kal wevKas TeTpaEdovs KadovaL. eicl O€ 
Kal Mpos Tas épyacias avTat KaAMOTAL’ TUKVO- 
Tata yap éyovot Ta EVA Kat Tas aiyidas adTat 
pvovew. ai diEoor 6€ xTndova pe Exovat piav 
ep éExdtepa THs évTepr@ovns, TavTas dé évavTias 
ad\Anrals, OoTEe Kal THY TEAEKNOLY eivat SLTARYV, 
piav kal éxatépay xtndova tais mrAnyais évav- 
Tia’ aTanXeTaTa pev ody TadTa hacw éexeL 
Ta Evra, yxelptcta O€ pds TAS Epyacias: dva- 
oTpépeTar yap pddsata. povodous b€ Kadodat 
TAS é€yovoas piay povov KTnddva: THY bé TENE- 
Know avTav yiverOar thy adtny éd éExaTepa 
THs evTeptovns’ dact S€ pwavotata pev exe TH 
pica ta Eva TadTa mpos Sé Tas Svactpodas 
ao paréctata. 

Avagopas sé éyovat toils Protois, Kal? as 
yvopifovaw iddvtes evOds Td dévdpov mepuKds 





Winns Heres 
2 The meaning of ‘ four-cleft’ etc. seems to be this: 


Ca?) «ciere: 2-Cleft: (4) cient 
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These are the characteristics peculiar to the silver- 
fir. Others it shares with the fir and the other trees 
of this class. 1For instance, sometimes a tree is 
‘ four-cleft,’ sometimes ‘ two-cleft’ ; it is called ¢ four- 
cleft’ when on either side of the heart-wood there 
are two distinct and diverse lines of fissure: in that 
case the blows of the axe follow these lines in cases 
where the hewing is stopped short on either side of 
the heart-wood.? For the nature of the lines of fissure 
compels the hewing to take this course. Silver-firs 
or firs thus formed are said to be ‘ four-cleft.2. And 
these are also the fairest trees for carpentry, their 
wood being the closest and possessing the aigis.? 
Those which are ‘two-cleft’ have one single line of 
fissure on either side of the heart-wood, and the lines 
of fissure do not correspond to each other, so that 
the hewing also is performed by cuts which follow 
the two lines of fissure, so as to reach the two sides 
of the heart-wood at different angles. Now such 
wood, they say, is the softest, but the worst for 
carpentry, as it warps most easily. Those trees which 
have only a single* continuous line of fissure are 
said to be ‘one-cleft,’ though here too the cutting 
is done from either side of the heart-wood : and such 
wood has, they say, an open ® texture, and yet °® it is 
not at all apt to warp. 

7 There are also differences in the bark, by obser- 
vation of which they can tell at once what the 


2 Os BS Ub Be 4 ulav conj. W.; ulay d¢ P,Ald, 

5 uavérata conj. W.; wavdrnra Ald. 

6 ru tbAa... Tas conj. Sch.; 7a EvAa: Tatra, be mpds Tas 
Ald. H, 7 Plin, 16. 195 and 196, 
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motov Tb eoTe" TOV pev yap EVKTNOOVOY Kal 
aot papav Kat o rots Aetos Kat op0os, TOV 
o évarTiov TPAXUS Te Kal SteoTpaupevos: opoiws 
6é Kal él TOV OLT@V. AA EoTL TeTpagoa 
pev onyaL povotoa 6e TrELW TOV GANOV. aTaca 
dé a) AN peiSov Kal opOorépa Kab aot paBertépa 
Kal oTuppoTepa Kal ONS Karhiov Kal Tebov 
n €v TOLS mpoa Bopetous, OoTEp Kal TpoTEpov 
érXéKxOn Kal avrod Tob dévdpou 6€ Ta T pos 
Boppav TUKVOTEPA Kal VEAVIKOTEPA. daa o€ 
vmomapaBoppa Kab ev. TEPIT VE, TAaUTA oT peper 
Kal TAPANAATTEL Tapa fuk pov 0 Bopéas, date 
uf 
civat TApPETTPAL Merny avT@V THY payt pav Kab 
12 0v Kar opOov. éatt dé Ora pev Ta ToLavTa 
ioyupa THnGEvTA dé acbevh bua 70 moNNAS exew 
TapadrAayas. xanrovat d€ Of TEKTOVES emiTopa. 
Tatta Ou TO Tpos THY XpEelav ovTw TémveLV. 
ddws O€ yeipw Ta ex TaV éedvypwyv Kal Ev- 

Lewy Kal TadiaKiov Kal ouvnpepav Kal Tpos 
Ty TEKTOVLKNY xpetav Kal mpos THY arupeu- 
TUK ID. ai bev ooy TOLAvTaL Svahopal m™ pos TOUS 
TOTFOUS eloly avT@v TOV OMoyEevaY WS ye aTABS 
ELTTELV. 

Aides Avaipotor yap TLvEs KATA TAS XOpas, Kat 
dacw apiarny ev eivae THs vrs Tpos THV 
TEKTOVLKID xpetav Ths els THY “EXXAdda Tapa- 
yevoperns THV Maxedovixrjy- rela TE yap éoTL 
ral acTpaBns Kal éxovoa Avior. Seutépav dé 
tHv Llovreeny, tpitnv dé THY ato Tod “Puvddxou, 





1 repunds: ef. Xen. Cyr. 4. 3. 5. 
dromapaBoppa conj. St.; brd mapaBoppa Ald.; iwéBoppa } 
mapaBoppa conj. Sch. 
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timber of the tree is like as it stands.! For if the 
timber has straight and not crooked lines of fissure, 
the bark also is smooth and regular, while if the 
timber has the opposite character, the bark is rough 
and twisted; and so too is it with other points. 
However few trees are ‘four-cleft, and most of 
those which are not are ‘one-cleft.’ All wood, as 
was said before, which grows in a position facing 
north, is bigger, more erect, of straighter grain, 
tougher, and in general fairer and more abundant. 
Moreover of an individual tree the wood on the 
northward side is closer and more vigorous. But if 
a tree stands sideways to the north? with a draught 
round it, the north wind by degrees twists and con- 
torts ® it, so that its core becomes twisted instead of 
running straight. The timber of such a tree while 
still in one piece is strong, but, when cut, it is weak, 
because the grain slants across the several pieces. 
Carpenters call such wood ‘short lengths, because 
they thus cut it up for use. Again in general wood 
which comes from a moist, sheltered, shady or con- 
fined position is inferior both for carpentry and for 
fuel. Such are the differences, generally * speaking, 
between trees of the same kind as they are affected 
by situation. 


Of the effects on timber of climate. 


II. "Someindeed make adistinction betweenregions 
and say that the best of the timber which comes into 
Hellas for the carpenter’s purposes is the Macedonian, 
for it is smooth and of straight grain, and it contains 
resin: second best is that from Pontus, third that 

3 rapadAAdTTe conj. Dalec.; mapadaAdyet U; mapadrnyer Ald.; 


mapaduyi¢e: conj. H. Steph. 
4 ye conj. Sch.; 5€ Ald. 5. Plins 16.1975 
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y, \ \ z fe > As be / 
retapTny dé tiv Atmavixny YerptaTny Oe THY TE 
we" / \ \ > , 
Tlapvactacny kai tiv KvPoixny: cat yap ofades 
/ \ X\ a 
Kal Tpaxelas Kal taxd onmecOar. Tepi O€ Tis 
lol / 
ApKabixns oKETTEOD. 
? / \ lal ifs > 1 \ a \ 
Ioyupotata $¢ Tov EvNwY éoti Ta aola Kai 
a \ a bY x a iv: 2 , 
ela: kal TH der € TaDTAa KaddAMOTA. ofwdn 
2) la fal 
Sé yivetat Ta KaKkoTpopynOervta Kai TOL YEtmavt 
x / \ \ 
muecbévta 7) Kal GAN TLL TOLOUT@’ TO Yap 
¢/- \ 7 2 y > / 
drov HV ToAdvotiay elvar évderav evTpodias. 
a \ / > / f \ > 
étav 6€ KaKOTpodycavTa avahaByn TAL Kai Ev- 
\ » 
abevicn, cupPaiver KatarivesBar tovs dfovs 
a 7 A N \ 
umd THS Tepiptcews: EevTpopody yap Kal av- 
/ b / \ / y 
Eavopevov avarapSaver Kal toddaKis éEwbev 
\ lal \ 4 r) 7 6e ? DO 
pev Relov to EvrAov Oratpovpevov oe ofades 
ébavn. 6 d Kal ocxoTrodyTar TOV oXLTTOY TAS 
pntpas éav yap avtar éxwow fous, of@dn Kal 
/ lal 
Ta €KTOS' Kal OUTOL YaeTT@TEpOL TOV EKTOS Kal 
Mh 
pavepot. 
N a a 
Tivovtar 8& Kal ai omeipar bia yeravas Te 
/ a 5 
Kal Kaxotpopiav. oreipas O€ Kadovow 6Tav 7 
/ an 
avaTpopy Tis ev avTh peiCov Kal KvKXOLS TrEpL- 
/ >) a 
exouevn TArELoaLY OVP waTrep 0 df0s aTABS OVO” 
ci € > / (2 > ? lal fal t Suey: f 
@S 7) ovAOTNS 7) EV AVT@ TO Evr@ 8 OXOV yap 
LZ 
mos avtTn Kal oparifovca yareT@tepov dé 
TOUTO ToAV Kal ducepyoTepoy TaY Ofwv. éoLKe 
\ 1a a 
dé mapaTAncias Kal ws év Tois NOots éyyivecr bar 





1 A river which flows into the Propontis on the Asiatic 
side. 

2 Near Mount Oeta. Aivavicfjy conj. Palm. from Plin. 
l.c.3 aiavichy P,Ald. H. 

3 radra KdAAtoTa: 6€édn SE conj. Scal.; ratra ral uddcora 
6¢05n yly. Ald. H.; Tatra uddiwra: 6(65y 5é viv. U. 
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from the Rhyndakos,! fourth that of the country 
of the Ainianes,? worst is that of Parnassus and that 
of Euboea, for it is full of knots and rough and 
quickly rots. As to Arcadian timber the case is 
doubtful. 


Of knots and ‘ coiling’ in timber. 


The strongest wood is that which is without knots 
and smooth, and it is also the fairest in appearance.* 
Wood becomes knotty when it has been ill nourished 
and has suffered severely whether from winter or 
some such cause; for in general a knotty habit is 
supposed to indicate lack of nourishment. When 
however, after being ill nourished, the tree recovers 
and becomes vigorous, the result is that the knots 
are absorbed# by the growth which now covers them ; 
for the tree, being now well fed and growing 
vigorously, recovers, and often the wood is smooth 
outside, though when split it is seen to have knots. 
And this is why they examine the core of wood that 
has been split; for, if this contains knots, the out- 
ward ® parts will also be knotty, and these knots are 
harder to deal with than the outer ones, and are 
easily recognised. 

6¢ Coiling’ of the wood is also due to winter or ill 
nourishment. Wood is said to ‘coil’ when there is 
in it closer twisting’ than usual, made up of an 
unusual number of rings : this is not quite like a knot, 
nor is it like the ordinary curling of the wood, which 
runs right through it and is uniform. ‘Coiling’ is 
much more troublesome and difficult to deal with than 
knots; it seems’ to correspond to the so-called 


4 karamtvecOar: ? KaTadapBavecba. cf. below, § 3. 
5 j.e. outward in regard to the core. Syne G8 LOS; 
7 # cvotpoph conj. Scal.; 7 evorpoph U; 7 evtpapy Ald. etc. 
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/ 
Ta Kardovpeva Kévtpa. OTL 8 1 Tepipvals KaTAa- 
/ \ yy A 2 2A an 
AapBdver tors bfovs havepwtatov €& avths THs 
\ a » 
aicOicews, ov pny adrAA Kal ek TOV AdOV 
a \ a a f 
TOV Omolwv' TOANAKLS Yap AUTOU TOD dévdpou 
of / e X\ / \ 
pépos TL ovvEeAnpOn vo Oatépov cupdvovs yevo- 
a X 
pévou: Kal éav tis ékydtrpas O09 RiOov eis TO 
dévdpov %) Kal dAdo TL TOLODTOY, KaTAaKPUTTTETAL 
\ € x a 7 icA \ \ 
meprrnpbev v7ro Ths mepipvoews OTEP KaL TEpL 
XN a 
Tov KoTLWov auvéBn Tov év Meydpots Tov ev TH 
lal 7 rn 
ayopa: ob Kal éxxomévtos NOYyLov Hv aGd@vat Kat 
n , 
SiaptracOjvar THY Tous OmEep eyéveTO.... 
/ > 4 \ / 
Anpntpios. év TovT@ yap Siacxilopévm KVy- 
a ¢€ IA \ a > ” n > a 
pides evpéOnoav cai GAN atta THs “ATTLKAS 
V3 a 
épyacias Kpewactd, TOD KoTivov ov avetéOn TO 
mpatov éyxotkavOévtos. Ttovtov & ete puxpov 
TO Nolrov. TodArXayvov bé Kal GAOL yivera 
/ rn a 
Trelova ToLadTa. Kal TavTa pév, WoTTEp ElpyTat, 
KOLVA TAELOVOD. 
\ \ s 
III. Kara 6€ tas iddas éxadotov dvoes ai 
to.adtal eiot duapopat, olov muKvdTns pavoTns 
/ , / 

Bapvirns koudotns ckANpOTHS madaKOTNS, @Tav- 
be \ ” ” th \ \ c / 
Tws O€ Kal El Tis ANA TOLAUTN* KoLVal SE OMolws 

e mn if a 
atta Kal TOV Huépwv Kal TAY aypiwv, @oTE TeEpl 
TAVTWV NEKTEOD. 





1 grt 8 H conj. W.3 drt 8) UMV; br: de Ald. 

cf. katativecbat, above, § 2. 

3 Plin. 16. 198 and 199. 

exyAvas 67 conj. W.; exAdwas 07: U; exdAdacf Ald.H. 
Text defective. 

z.e. the bark had grown over these. ef. Plin. J.c. 
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‘centres’ which occur in marbles. That! vigorous 
growth covers? up the knots is plain from simple 
observation of the fact and also from other similar 
instances. * For often some part of the tree itself is 
absorbed by the rest of the tree which has grown 
into it; and again, if one makes a hole in a tree and 
puts 4 a stone into it or some other such thing, it 
becomes buried, being completely enveloped by the 
wood which grows all round it: this happened with 
the wild olive in the market-place at Megara ; there 
was an oracle that, if this were cut open, the city 
would be taken and plundered, which came to pass 
when Demetrius took it.6 For, when this tree was 
split open, there were found greaves and certain 
other things® of Attic workmanship hanging there, 
the hole’ in the tree having been made at the place 
where the things were originally hung on it as offer- 
ings. Of this tree a small part still exists, and in 
many other places further instances have occurred. 
Moreover, as has been said, such occurrences happen 
also with various other trees. 


Of differences in the texture of different woods. 


III. * Corresponding to the individual characters of 
the several trees we have the following kinds of 
differences in the wood :—it differs in closeness, 
heaviness, hardness or their opposites, and in other 
similar ways; and these differences are common to 
cultivated and wild trees. So that we may speak of 
all trees without distinction. 

7 épyacius Kpewacta Tod Kotivov ov I conj. from G and 
Plin. /.c. (certain restoration perhaps impossible) ; cepynor: 6 
éor év kotlvm: of U; Ald. has xepunot, M kpeuaorl, V kep- 


pdorworv; St. suggested rpeuacray brdawy as words of the 
original text, § Plin. 16. 204-207. 
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Ilvxvorara peev ovv doxel Kal Bapvrara mveos 
civan Kal éBevos* ovde yap ovd él Tod vdaTos 
TadT emuel. ral 7) pev TVEOS Od, THs 6é éBévou 
a PNT pats ev 7} Kal ” TOU Xpaparos eore pedavia. 
Tov O addhov 0 XwTOS. TuKVOV Oé cal 1 THS Spvos 
PNT PA, iy KaNovat jehdv6pvov' Kal éTt p-addov ) 
Tov Kuticov: Tapopola yap arn Soxel TH éBéve 
elvat. 

Ménrav dé opddpa Kal TUKVOV TO Tis TEp- 
pivOov mept ryouv Supiay pehavTepov pacw 
elvat TIS éBévov: Kal ék TovToOV yap Kal TAS 
raBas Tay ey xerpudtey moveta Oat, Topvever Oar 
oe && avr av Kal KUMKAS Onperdetous, WOTE 
pnoéva av SvaryvOvat Tpos TAS Kepapéas: Aap 
Bavew 6€ 70 éryxpovov" ei be dnetpev TO 
Evhov" oitw yap yivecOar Kal KddAdOV Kal 
poe av TEpov. 

Rivac dé Kal ado TL dévdpor, 0 dpa TH peravia 
cal moukthiay Tia &xee dmépuO pov, @oTe eivat 
THD orp | @oav éBévou TOLKiANs mroveta Pat oe e& 
avtTov Kal Krivas Kal dSidpous Kal Ta ada Ta 
omovdalopuera. 70 <6e> d€évdpov peya ohodpa 
Kal Karopurnov | eva 8 wovov Tats amriows. 

Taira bev ouv apa TH _Hehavia Kal. TUKYO- 
TyTa éyet. TuKvov dé al 7) opévdapvos Kat 

fuyia Kal OAws TavTa Ta otAa’ Kal 7 édXaa 
dé kal 0 KOTWOS, GAA Kpadpa. pava b& TOY 
pev aypiwv Kal épeiov ta éXadtwa padtoTAa, 


1 of. Arist. Meteor. 4. 7 ad fin. 
aaOfeel . O21 3) Ch dud Sagas 
4 Probably so called from their resemblance in shape and 
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Box and ebony seem to have the closest and 
heaviest wood ; for their wood does not even float on 
water. This applies to the box-tree as a whole, and 
to the core of the ebony, which contains the black 
pigment.’ The nettle-tree also is very close and te Nai 
and so is the core of the oak, which is called ‘heart 
of oak,’ and to a still greater degree this is true 
of the core of laburnum oe ; for this seems to resemble 
the ebony. 

The wood of the terebinth is also very black and 
close-grained ; at least in Syria® they say that it is 
blacker than ebony, that in fact they use it for making 
their dagger handles; and by means of the lathe- 
chisel they also make of it ‘Theriklean’ cups,‘ so 
that no one could ® distinguish these from cups made 
of pottery ; for this purpose they use, it is said, the 
heart-wood, but the wood has to be oiled, for then 
it becomes comelier and blacker. 

There is also, they say, another tree ® which, as 
well as the black colour, has a sort of reddish 
variegation, so that it looks like variegated ebony, 
and of it are made beds and couches and other things 
of superior quality. This tree is very large and has 
handsome leaves and is like the pear. 

These trees then, as well as the black colour, have 
close wood ; so also have maple zygia and in general 
all those that are of compact growth; so ace have 
the olive and the wild olive, but their wood is 
brittle.’ Of wild trees which are used for roof- 
timbers the wood of the silver-fir is the least com- 
colour to the cups made by Therikles, a famous Corinthian 
potter ; see reff. to comedy in LS. s.v. 

5 undeva by conj. W.; und &v eva Ald. 

6 Sissoo wood. See Index App. (21). 

7 GAAG Kpatpa conj. Sch.; GAdAa cal apa MV Ald. 
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Tov 8 ddrkov Ta axtwa Kal Ta ovKWAa Kal 
Ta THs pydéas Kal ta THS Oadvyns. oKry- 
potata 8& Ta Spdiva Kab Ta Siywa Kai Ta 
Ths apias’ Kal yap troBpéxovor Tatra 1 pos 
Ty tpiTnow pardkews yapw. paraka o€ 
cad Odov pev Ta pava Kal yadva’ Tov be 
capxobav pddicta pirvpa. Soxet b€ Kai Oep- 
potatov elvat TodTo: onpetov bé bTt pardtoTa 
apSrtver Ta idijpia’ Thy yap Babyy avinor dia 
tiv OepmoTnta. 

4 Q@epyov S€ Kai Kitts Kal dapvn Kai Gros 
cE ov Ta Tupela yiverar. Mevéotwp 6€ pyat 
Kal oveduwwov. wWuxpotata 5é Ta &vudpa Kat 
jdaToHdyn. Kal yrloxpa bé ta iréiva Kal ap- 
méduva, S¢ 6 Kal Tas aotidas éx TOUTM@Y ToLovCL’ 
cuppver yap twAnyévta: Kovpdtepoy S€ TO THIS 
itéas, pavotepov yap, 6¢ 5 Kal tovT@ saddov 
XpavrTar. TO de THs TAaATdVOU yALoYpOTHTA Lev 
exe, ducer S€ HypoTepov TOUTO Kal TO THS TTE- 
réas. onpeiov d€ éotiv, peTa THY TOrY OpOdV 
dtav otaOh, TOAD Vdwp adinatr. TO dé THs TuKA- 
pivov TuKvov dua Kal yuoxpov. 

5 “Kote 6€ kal aotpaBéotatov To THs WTEdéas, 
d2 0 Kal Tors otpogels THY Oupav ToOLODGL 
mTerelvous: éay yap ovToL pévwot, Kat ai Ovpat 
pévovaw aatpaBels, ef dé wy, StactpépovTat. 
motovat & avtovs éutarw TiWévtes Ta EvKA TO 
Te amo THS pitys Kal TO aro Tod UAV" 








1 $roBpéxover conj. Harduin from Plin. 16. 207 ; amoBpidouc: 
Ald. H.; amoBpéxovo: mBas. 

* ef. 5. 5. 1, which, referring to this passage, hardly agrees 
with it as now read. 
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pact, and among others that of the elder fig apple 
and bay. The hardest woods are those of the oak 
zygia and aria (holm-oak); in fact men wet 1 these 
to soften them for boring holes. In general, woods 
which are of open porous texture are soft, and of 
those of fleshy texture the softest is the lime. The 
last-named seems also to be the hottest; the proof 
of which is that it blunts iron tools more than any 
other; for they lose their edge? by reason of its 
heat. 

Ivy and bay are also hot woods, and so in general 
are those used for making fire-sticks ; and Menestor ® 
adds the wood of the mulberry. #The coldest woods 
are those which grow in water and are of succulent 
character. The wood again of willow and vine is 
tough; wherefore men make their shields of these 
woods ; for they close up again after a blow; but 
that of the willow is lighter, since it is of less com- 
pact texture; wherefore they use this for choice. 
The wood of the plane is fairly tough, but it is 
moister in character, as also is that of the elm. A 
proof of this is that, if it is set upright® after being 
cut, it discharges much water.6 The wood of the 
mulberry is at once of close grain and tough. 

7 The wood of the elm is the least likely to warp ; 
wherefore they make the ‘hinges’® of doors out of 
elm wood ; for, if these hold, the doors also keep in 
place; otherwise they get wrenched out of place. 
They make the ‘hinges’ by putting wood from the 
root above® and wood ‘ from the foliage ’ below,’ thus 

euchal, 2. oN. + Plin. 16. 209. 

6p0bv bray conj. W.: soG; dpdds bray MV; dray dp0a Ald. 
Cfo. 1.6: 7 Plin. 16. 210. 


5 
6 

8 Sc. an arrangement of cylindrical pivot and socket. 
9 7.e, as socket and pivot respectively ; cf. 5. 5. 4. 
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n \ 2 X pling Uf \ 
KaXodGL be ol TEKTOVES TO ATO TOU PuUAXOU TO 
BA > / Xi > rs id / 
dvw: évappocBévtTa yap aXANOLS EKATEPOY Kw- 

ig / lg 2: NW: 
AvEL TpOs THY OppY evavTLAS EXOV. El 6€ ExerTo 
e \ rn / x 
Kata piow, ovTep pom) éevtava TavT@y av 
a ¢ f 
ue ” Pong 7 > > \ > \ 
Tas 6é€ Qvpas ovK evOvs cuvTedovaw, ara 
a Yi € / e 5 n 
nitavtes édiotaot, Katreta vaoTépp of 6€ TO 
\ a f 
tpit@ éres cuveTérecay éav padrov orrovddfoat 
n / of 
Tob ev yap Oépous avaEnpaivopévov dtictavTat, 
n n > oP er ial 
Tod b€ Yexm@vos cupptovow. aitiov 0 OTL THS 
2: / N X \ Ay - \ af 
EXACTS TA pava Kal TAPKWOH EAKEL TOV Epa 
EVLKLOV OVTA. 
€ \ an na \ yA \ / 
O dé dotu& Kodfos Kai evepyos Kal parakos, 
; 7 , a me , 
OOTEp 0 perros, Bertiov 6é Tov peXrov OTL YAI- 
2 ta) be @ if PS) \ a \ 18 
axXpos* exetvo d€ OpavoTov. La TOUTO Ta EOWA 
a > nr lal / lal X \ \ 
VOY €K TOU TOV POwWlKWVY TOLOUGL, TOV dé pedrov 
/ \ a X > > & bya 3Q3 3 \ 
mapnKact. Tas ivas dé ov du’ ddov Exe OVS ert 
%; s a 
Todv Kal paKkpas ovd w@cavTas TH Bécer éyxet- 
\ fal 
pévas Tadcas GNA TavTObaTas. davaEnpaiveTat 
/ \ 4 
d€ Kal Aeatvopevov Kal TpLopevov TO EVXOv. 
\ \ v4 L3 an / 
To d€ Ovov, of dé Ovay Kadodat, Tap “Apmarvi 

/ a) fae 5 a , \ Ne \ 
Te yiveTaL Kab ev TH Kupyvaia, Tnv ev poppy 
bx \ fal / ° Us 
dmolov KUTaPLTT@ Kal Tols KAaOoLS Kal Tots PUA- 

x an f \ lat a a t) 
Aols KaL TH TTEAEVEL KAL TO KAPTO, “wadXrov 5 
7 / 
@omTep KUTapLTTOS Gypia* ToAD pev Kal Strov 
rwdver: Sch. adds @arepoy from G. 
€xerto conj. W.; éexetvo Ald, 
2.e. the ‘upper’ wood in the upper position. 


mavtav MSS. (2?) ; mavtws conj. W. 
z.e. there would be no resistance. jv after &v add. Sch. 
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reversing the natural position: (by wood ‘ from the 
foliage’ joiners mean the upper wood). For, when 
these are fitted the one into the other, each counter- 
acts' the other, as they naturally tend in opposite 
directions: whereas, if the wood were set2 as it 
grows,° all the parts* would give where the strain 
came.? 

(They do not finish off the doors at once ; but, when 
they have put them together, stand them up, and 
then finish them off the next year, or sometimes the 
next year but one,° if they are doing specially good 
work. For in summer, as the wood dries, the work 
comes apart, but it closes in winter. The reason is 
that the open fleshy texture of the wood of 
the silver-fir’ drinks in the air, which is full of 
moisture. ) 

8 Palm-wood is light easily worked and soft like 
cork-oak, but is superior to that wood, as it is tough, 
while the other is brittle. Wherefore men now make 
their images of palm-wood and have given up the 
wood of cork-oak. However the fibres do not run 
throughout the wood, nor do they run to a good 
length, nor are they all set symmetrically, but run 
in every direction. The wood dries while it is being 
planed and sawn. 

® Thyon (thyine wood), which some call thya, grows 
near the temple of Zeus Ammon and in the district 
of Cyrene. In appearance the tree is like the 
cypress alike in its branches, its leaves, its stem, and 
its fruit; or rather it is like a wild cypress.!° There 


Scfs Pliny 16: 25. 

7_Of which the door itself is made. 

8 Plin. 16. 211. ® Plin. 13. 100-102. 

10 gumadpirtos aypla conj. Sch.; kumapiooov ayptay MAId. 
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Y / 
vov moms éortt, Kal re Stapvynpovevovoty 
lal / + 2 x \ 
dpodds Tivas TOV apXaLwY ovaas. acaTes Yap 
Ci / \ \ Cas; > Te \ 
bAws TO EVAov ovAOTAaTOY Se THY pilav EaTL” Kat 
lal lal y 
éx TAUTNS TA OTOVOALOTATA TOLELTAL THY EPyov. 
f > nr / 
Ta b& ayddpata yAvdovow €x ToVSE, KEdpwv 
, nr / \ 2 > wo \ > 
KuTaptttov AwTOD wvEoU' Ta O EAATTM Kal Ex 
lot oh. € Lan > a \ a \ 
Tov édaivov pilav. appayeis yap avTar Kat 
a x lal \ Ss > / 
OMar@s Tas TAapKedELs. TAUTA fev OvV tdL0- 
/ \ f \ / 
TnTd TWAa TOTOV Kal gvcEwS Kal XpElas 
aTroonnot. 
/ rn rn lol , 
IV. Bapéa 6€ kali xotdha dhrov ws TH TUKVO- 
/ \ us 5 4 \ 
THTL KaL wavoTntL Kal DypoTnTe Kal EnpoTyte Kat 
n / \ f 
TO YyAowwoer Kal TKANPOTHTL Kal padaKoTHTL 
/ 4 iN Ss oe \ \ / 
AnTTéov. via pev ovy awa oxrAnpa Kai Bapéa, 
4 x fa) / \ a si fel 
Kkabarep mvEoS Kal Spds: doa b€ Kpatpa Kal TH 
/ 25 SD) > y 
Enpotnte oKAnpoTaTa, TavT ovK exer Padpos. 
¢ \ if lal lA \ ” 
amavta 6€ Ta dypia TOV Huép@v Kal TA Appeva 
fal lal / / 
TaV OndeLl@v TUKVOTEPa TE Kal TKANPOTEPA Kal 
if \ 26 > / 
Bapttepa Kal TO OXov taxupoTepa, Kkabatep Kal 
/ ’ \ x a 
mpoTtepov elmopev. ws & él TO Tay Kal Ta 
/ n i \ a 7 fal 
AKAPTOTEPA TOV KAPTiLWVY KAaL TA YELPW TOV 
4 A 
KAAMKAPTOTEP@V* El Ly} TOU KAPTTLU@TEPOV TO 
” e/ »” / \ A Si 
appev, WoTrEep AAAa TE hace Kal THY KUTPapLTTOV 
\ 3 of >? \ lal > is 
Kal THY Kpaveravy. ada TOV ye auTEedov ha- 
a ie’ 43, te 
VEPOS al OAuyoKapTOTEpaL Kal TUKVOdPOapOTEpAaL 
w\ , z \ n \ x lal BA 
Kal otepemtepat’ Kal unred@v Sé Kal TOV aAXOV 
/ 
1 LEPOD. 
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is abundance of it where now the city stands, and 
men can still recall that some of the roofs in ancient 
times were made of it. For the wood is absolutely 
proof against decay, and the root is of very compact 
texture, and they make of it the most valuable 
articles. Images are carved from these woods, 
prickly cedar cypress nettle-tree box, and the small 
ones also from the roots of the olive, which are 
unbreakable and of a more or less uniformly fleshy 
character. The above facts illustrate certain 
special features of position, natural character and 
use. 


Of differences in timber as to hardness and heaviness. 


IV. Difference in weight is clearly to be determined 
by closeness or openness of texture, dampness or 
dryness, degree of glutinousness, hardness or softness. 
Now some woods are both hard and heavy, as box 
and oak, while those that are brittle and hardest 
owing to their dryness, are not heavy. 1 All wood of 
wild trees, as we have said before, is closer harder 
heavier, and in general stronger than that of the 
cultivated forms, and there is the same difference 
between the wood of ‘male’ and of ‘female’ trees, 
and in general between trees which bear no fruit and 
those which have fruit, and between those which 
bear inferior fruit and those whose fruit is better ; on 
the other hand occasionally the ‘male’ tree is the 
more fruitful, for instance, it is said, the cypress the 
cornelian cherry and others. However of vines it is 
clear that those which bear less fruit have also more 
frequent knots and are more solid,’ and so too with 
apples and other cultivated trees. 


1 Plin, 16, 211. of. 0-P, 3: 1.1. 
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a / VA BA 
’"Acath b€ dvoer KUTTapPLTTOS Kéopos eBevos 
\ 7 J / / vA yy 6 8 ? w; 
AwTos WvEOS EXGa KOTLVOS TTEVKN EVOGOOS Apla 
n ” / \ tf 
Spds Kapva EvBoixy. tovtav 6€ xpoviwTata 
al \ lal > > / 
Soxel Ta KuTrapittwa iva Ta yoov ev Edeco, 
n / 
e& dv ai Odpar Tod vewoti vew, TeOncavpicpeva 
/ y /, J be * 86 
rértapas &xevto yeveds. pova b€ Kat oTtABnoova 
\ n 
Séyera, 80 6 xal Ta oTrovdalopeva TAY épya@v €x 
a la \ - / 
ToUT@Y Tolodct. Tov b€ a\N@V acaTécTaToOV 
\ / \ 
peTa TA KUTAapLTTLVA Kal Ta Ovedn THY TUKG- 
5 > > \ 
puvov elvat pact, Kal ioxupov dua Kat evepyov TO 
7 ld \ i! t \ if 
Evrov: yiverar d€ TO EvAov [Kal] Tadavovpevov 
dA i 
MéraV, OOTEP AWTOS. 
I \ 
"Ere 68 GAO Tpds GAXO Kal ev GAXr@ acarTés, 
/ \ n / an 
olov mredéa pev ev TO aépt, Spds b€ KaTtopuT- 
ia AK 7: n ¢/ a 
Topérn Kal év TH VdaTe KxataBpexomevyn’ Soxet 
oy, > \ “2 a 
yap brs aoareés eivas: b0 6 Kal eis Tovs ToTA- 
Vas \ , a 
povs Kal eis Tas Nyuvas Ex TOUTWY vaUTHYOVTW: 
\ lol / 
év 8é th Oarattn onmetar, Ta dé Ad\dra Sirapéver 
A vd \ Ui an 
paddXov, dep Kal evdoyov, Tapiyevomeva TH 
adn. 
al \ > 
Aoxel 5€ xal 4 6€0n pds TO Bdap acamns 
> \ , 7 L Vee 
elvat kal BerTiov yiverBar Bpexouévyn. Kal 7 
/ Woes > -~  N 
xapva 6€ 7) EvBoikn acamnys. gdacl dé Kat TH 
“A » 2 a ¢e \ , 
mevKnv €haTns maAXov UITd Tepndovos écbiecar' 
\ \ \ S tA \ \ 
THv pev yap evar Enpdv, thy dé mevKny Exeu 
, \ 1h > a 
YAVKVUTNTA, Kat 0o@ évdadatépa, MGXXov: TavtTa 


1 Plin. 16. 213. 


2 : , 
Tednoaupio neva ... &eito conj. Bentley; re@noavpicpevan 
. keto Ald.H.; P has €eiro, 
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Of differences in the keeping quality of timber. 

} Naturally proof against decay are cypress prickly 
cedar ebony nettle-tree box olive wild olive resinous 
fir arta (holm-oak) oak sweet chestnut. Of these the 
wood of the cypress seems to last longest; at least 
the cypress-wood at Ephesus, of which the doors 
of the modern temple were made, lay stored up? 
for four generations. And this is the only wood 
which takes a fine polish, wherefore they make of it 
valuable articles. Of the others the least liable to 
decay after the wood of the cypress and thyine-wood 
is, they say, that of the mulberry, which is also 
strong and easily worked : when it becomes old, this 
wood turns black like that of the nettle-tree. 

3 Again whether a given woed is not liable to 
decay may depend on the purpose to which it is put 
and the conditions to which it is subjected : thus the 
elm does not decay if exposed to the air, nor the oak 
if it is buried or soaked in water ; for it appears to be 
entirely proof against decay: wherefore they build 
vessels of it for use on rivers and on lakes, but in sea- 
water it rots, though other woods last all the 
better ; which is natural, as they become seasoned with 
the brine. 

4The beech also seems to be proof against decay in 
water and to be improved by being soaked. The 
sweet chestnut under like treatment is also proof 
against decay. They say that the wood of the fir 
is more liable to be eaten by the teredon than that 
of the silver-fir; for that the latter is dry, while the 
fir has a sweet taste, and that this is more so, the 
more the wood is soaked with resin®; they go on to 


3 Plin. 16. 218. 4 Plin. 16. 218 and 219. 
5 of. 3. 9, 4. 
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om éoBieoOae TepnOove mrnv KoTivoU Kab eddas: 
Ta 6€ ov, Ova THY TUK POTHT A. écbietat 6€ Ta pev 
ev TH Oararry ONTO MEV e oro TEpnOovos, Ta & év 
TH yn wo KOMI IOV Kal UIT puma: ov yap 
yiverae Tepnooy aX } ev TH ararrn. éore é 
1) TEpno@y 7@ pev poeryeO er pLK por, cepariy Oe Exel 
peyton Kal odovTas: ot bé Opimes bjLov0L Tots 
TKOEW, og @v TUT palveTat KATA pLLKpOV Ta 
Evra. Kal éort TavTa eviaTa: muTToKoTnOEVTa 
yap dtav eis THY OddNaTTay EXxvcOH oTéyel TA 
5é€ U0 TOV Tepndovay aviata. TOV bé TK@ANKOV 
Tov év tols EvroLs of pév etow eK THS oiKElas 
onbews, of & évtixtovtwv étépwov: evTixTer yap, 
aomep Kal Tois Sévdpots, 0 KepdoTNs KaNOvpMEVOS, 
Otay TiTpavyn Kal KOLNaYN TEpLaTpadpels WaTTEpEL 
pevoddxov. hevryer € Ta Te OoM@dy Kal TLKPAa Kal 
oKANpa Ola TO LH divac bar TiTpavat, KaOdrep 
THY mvEou. acl 5é Kal THY éLaTnv proicbeioay 
v0 THD Bractnow a aan) Svapeverv € €v TO Beate 
pavepov é€ yevérOar év Deved THS "Apxadias, 6 OTE 
avTots eAepvoOn TO Teotov pax Gévros TOU Bepé- 
Opov- TOTE yap Tas yehvpas TOLOUVTES éAativas 
Kal, OTAaV eravaBaivy TO bdep, adXrnv cal any 
epioTavres, @S éppayn Kal aripree, mavra ev pe- 
Ofvar Ta EVAa acaTh. Todto pev ody ex cUp- 
TTOMATOS. 





1 Plin. 16. 220 and 221. 

> titpaivera conj. Seal. from G ; titpéverat UVo.; memalverat 
MVAId. 3 cf Ala. 5s 

4 @omepel pvoddxov conj. W.; &Samep of pudxod0: MSS.; G 
ae The word pvoddxos does not occur elsewhere as a 
subst. 
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say that all woods are eaten by the teredon except 
the olive, wild or cultivated, and that these woods 
escape because of their bitter taste. 1! Now woods 
which decay in sea-water are eaten by the feredon, 
those which decay on land by the skolex and thrips ; 
for the ¢eredon does not occur except in the sea. 
It is a creature small in size, but has a large head 
and teeth ; the thrips resembles the skolex, and these 
creatures gradually bore through 2? timber. The harm 
that these do is easy to remedy; for, if the wood is 
smeared with pitch, it does not let in water when it 
is dragged down into the sea; but the harm done by 
the teredon cannot be undone. Of the skolekes which 
occur in wood some come from the decay of the wood 
itself, some from other skolekes which engender therein. 
For these produce their young in timber, as the worm 
called the ‘ horned worm’ * does in trees, having bored 
and scooped out a sort of mouse-hole? by turning 
round and round. But it avoids wood which has a 
strong smell or is bitter or hard, such as boxwood, 
since it is unable to bore through it. They say too 
that the wood of the silver-fir, if barked just before 
the time of budding, remains in water without de- 
caying, and that this was clearly seen at Pheneos 
in Arcadia, when their plain was turned into a lake 
since the outlet was blocked up. For at that 
time they made® their bridges of this wood, and, 
as the water rose, they placed more and more atop 
of them, and, when the water burst its way through 
and disappeared, all the wood was found to be 
undecayed. This fact then became known by means 
of an accident. 


5 of. 3.1.2. paxéevtos conj. Sch.; Bpaxeévros Ald. H. 
6 ro.obvTes, epiorayrTes nom. pendens. 
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/ / / \ x \ \ c/s 
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a / > ee XN > fol lal 
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yy \ N \ » a 4 \ 

V. "Kote 6€ Ta pév evepya tav EvrwV, Ta SE 

Z. 
dvcepya: evepya pev Ta parakd, Kal TavToV 

LS Plinw Geo UERcl et anele 


* Teak. See Index App. (22). 
* Calamander-wood. See Index App. (23). 
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‘In the island of Tylos off the Arabian coast 
they say that there is a kind of wood? of which 
they build their ships, and that in sea-water this 
is almost proof against decay; for it lasts more 
than 200 years if it is kept under water, while, if 
it is kept out of water, it decays sooner, though 
not for some time. They also tell of another 
strange thing, though it has nothing to do with 
the question of decay: they say that there is a 
certain tree,> of which they cut their staves, and 
that these are very handsome, having a variegated 
appearance like the tiger's skin; and that this 
wood is exceedingly heavy, yet when one throws 
it down on hard ground‘ it breaks in pieces like 
pottery. 

Moreover, the wood of the tamarisk® is not 
weak there, as it is in our country, but is as strong 
as kermes-oak or any other strong wood. Now 
this illustrates also the difference in properties 
caused by country and climate. Moreover when wood, 
such as that of oak or fir, is soaked in brine—not 
all being soaked at the same depth in the sea, 
but some of it close to shore, some rather further 
out, and some at a still greater depth—* in all cases 
the parts of the tree nearest the root (whichever 
tree it is) sink quicken under water, and even if they 
-float, have a greater tendency to sink. 


Which kinds of wood are easy and which hard to work. Of 
the core and its effects. 

V. Some wood is easy to work, some difficult. 

Those woods which are soft are easy, and especially 


4 aps orep. témoy can hardly be sound : ? ‘on something 
harder than itself.’ Ade 
> See Index, pupirn (2). SPlima16) 186. 
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panera pidupa dvoepya 6€ Kal Ta oxhnpa Kab 
Ta 06H6N Kal ovdas eXovTa cvaTpopas: Sucepyd- 
Tata dé apia Kal Spis, WS be Kara HE pos 0 THS 
mevens OCos Kal THS ear NS. ael dé TOV oporyeveav 
TO padaK@TEpov TOU _oKAnporepou KpelT TOV" 
TapK@deaTEpov yap" Kal evOU oKoTobyTaL Tas 
cavidas ot TEKTOVES obras. Ta O€ pox Onpa 

oLOnpLa dvvarat Tempel Ta oKAnpa parXov TOV 
pahaKkoy’ avingt yap €v Tots paraxots, daTep 
ehexOn mepl THs purvpas, TapaKova dé paniara 
Ta oKANpE’ bv 6 Kal of oxvTOTOMoL ToLtovyTat 
Tovs TivaKas aX pasos. 

Mytpav d€ mavTa jmev EX EW pacly ol TEXTOVES 
pavepay & evar Hadora ev TH ehaTy* paiverba 
yap otov prowwdn TWa Ty ctvbeow auras TOV 
KUKNOV. év édag bé kal TVED Kal Tots TOLOUTOLS 
ovy opoiws: dv 0 Kal ov gaat TWES éye TH 
Suvapet mvEov Kal éAdav" Keurra yap €dxecbar 
tavta Tov EvNwv. ote 6€ TO EXKETAaL TO TUL- 
mepiictacOar Kivovpervns THS pyntpas. FH yap 
os éorxev él ypovov Twodwv: dv 6 TavTaxobev 
bev dpa wadiota & éx tov Ovpwpatov é£arpod- 
aw, OTws aoTpaBhA 7 Kal dia TOTO oxXifovcw. 

"Atorov © av do€euey Tt év pev Tots EvVroLS 
TOls oTpoyyUAoLs AUTOS 1) “ATPA Kal aKivyTos, 
év 6€ Tols Tapakinbeiow, edv pr) 6Aws eEarpeOh, 





ih Be of 

7a oxAnpa conj. Sch. from G (?); tatvra P,Ald.H. 

Exe conj. Sch.; Zee # Ald. H. 

é\dav conj. Seal. from G ; éAdrnv Ald. H. 

z.e. and this happens less in woods which have little 
core, ® Gua (? =duolws) MSS. ; adrhy conj. W. 
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that of the lime; those are difficult which are 
hard and have many knots and a compact and 
twisted grain. The most difficult woods are those 
of aria (holm-oak) and oak, and the knotty parts 
of the fir and silver-fir. The softer part of any 
given tree is always better than the harder, since 
it is fleshier : and carpenters can thus at once mark 
the parts suitable for planks. Inferior iron tools can 
cut hard wood better than soft: for on soft wood 
tools lose their edge, as was said! in speaking of the 
lime, while hard woods? actually sharpen it: where- 
fore cobblers make their strops of wild pear. 

Carpenters say that all woods have? a core, 
but that it is most plainly seen in the silver-fir, 
in which one can detect a sort of bark-like charac- 
ter in the rings. In olive box and such woods 
this is not so obvious; wherefore they say that box 
and olive # lack this tendency ; for that these woods 
are less apt to ‘draw’ than any others. ‘ Drawing’ 
is the closing in of the wood as the core is dis- 
turbed.° For since the core remains alive, it appears, 
for a long time, it is always removed from any 
article whatever made of this wood,® but especially 
from doors,’ so that they may not warp®: and that 
is why the wood is split.® 

It might seem strange that in ‘round’ !° timber 
the core does no harm and so is left undisturbed, 
while in wood whose texture has been interfered 
with," unless it is taken out altogether, it causes 

7 @vpwpatwy conj. Sch.; yupwydtwy Ald. cf. 4. 1.2; Plin. 
16. 225, abietem valvarum paginis aptissimam. 

8 aorpaBy 7 conj. Dalec.; aorpabi UMV Ald. 

9 ¢.e. to extract the core. 10 See below, §5. 

1 rapaxwneiot, 1.€. by splitting or sawing. medexnOetor 


conj. W. 
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a \ / aA a dy 2. 
KWEl Kal TapacTpéper’ MaAOY Yap ELKOS YUPLVO- 
A \ a e \ \ 
Ocicav amobvicKkew. Ops b€ of ye LoTOL Kab 
tal if > al n \ \ 
ai Kepatar eEarpeOeions axpetot. TovTo 6é KaTa 
¢ a » , > 4 
cupBeBnkos, OTL KLT@VAaS EXEL THELOUS, LaXUPO- 
\ lj / 
tatov &€ Kal AeTTOTATOY Oé TOV ExyaTov, EnpoTa- 
/ \ \ a > \ t v4 3 
Tov yap, Kat Tovs aAXNOVS ava oyov. OTaVY OVV 
a a \ / > 2G: / 
4 oxtcOh, Tepratpeirar Ta Enpotata. et 0 7) puTpA 
Xs i: / 
Sia TO Enpov oxeTtéov. Svactpéper dé EXxopmevyn 
lal a na oe 
Ta Evra Kal év Tols TyXLOTOIS Kal TPLOTOLS, OTAV 
\ e lal 6 } lal \ > Ar \ ‘Af > 
pn ws Sel mptwcr Set yap opOnv tHv Tpiow eivat 
\ \ Id A BA a / pet ers 
Kal pn Twrayiav. oloy ovaons THS pHTpas eh HV 
\ ‘. AN \ , > \ \ \ 
TO a, 1) Tapa THY By Téuvelv, AAA Tapa THV 
/ N A / oe / \ a 
BS. dbbcipecOat yap otTw dhaciv, éxeivas Sé Shy. 
a \ an f- BA / > fe yy . 
dre O€ av EvNov Exel peNTpAaV EK TOVTwWY OioVTAaL 
n 23) 
pavepov yap éott Kal Ta py OoKodVTA TavT exEW, 
olov mvEov ANwTov Tpivov. anpetov Sé- Tovs yap 
oTpogpuyyas Tov Cupav TOV TodVTEA@Y TrOLOVGL 
pev €x TOUT@YV, cuyypapovTar 5é oi apyLTEeKTOVES 
oUTMS <pyn> €k pytpas. TavTo bé TODTO onpetov 
Kal OTL Tadca pynTpa ErxeTat, Kal ai TOY TKANpO- 
A. a Py / , na \ \ 
5 TAaT@DV, as Oy TES Kapdias KaXovoL. TravTos bé 


And so cause no trouble. 
cf. 5. 1. 6. mdefous conj. Sch. from G; &%AAovs Ald. H. 


m © mp 





Text probably defective ; ? insert e&ppé@n after Enpdv. 
The figure would seem to be 
D C 
eee fee See ins 
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disturbance and warping: it were rather to be 
expected that it would die! when exposed. Yet 
it is a fact that masts and yard-arms are useless, 
if it has been removed from the wood of which 
they are made. This is however an accidental ex- 
ception, because the wood in question has several 
coats,” of which the strongest and also thinnest is 
the outermost, since this is the driest, while 
the other coats are strong and thin in proportion 
to their nearness to the outermost. If therefore 
the wood be split, the driest parts are necessarily 
stripped off. Whether however in the other case 
the object of removing the core is to secure dryness 
is matter for enquiry. However, when the core 
‘draws, it twists the wood, whether it has been 
split or sawn, if the sawing is improperly performed : 
the saw-cut should be made straight and not slant- 
wise. *Thus, if the core be represented by the 
line A, the cut must be made along the line BD, 
and not along the line BC: for in that case, they 
say, the core will be destroyed, while, if cut in 
the other way, it will live. For this reason men 
think that every wood has a core: for it is clear 
that those which do not seem to possess one never- 
theless have it, as box nettle-tree kermes-oak : a proof 
of this is the fact that men make of these woods the 
pivots® of expensive doors, and accordingly® the 
headeraftsmen specify that wood with a core shall 
not’ be used. This is also a proof that any core 
‘draws, even those of the hardest woods, which 
some call the heart. In almost every wood, even 


5 of, 5. 3.5. orpdpryt here at least probably means ‘ pivot 
and socket.’ 
6 oftws Ald.H.; abrobs conj. W. 7 uh add. W. 
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e Fan / , : \ , € 
@s elmety EvNOU TKANPOTATH KAaL pavoTaTn 
fol fol f \ io 
prntpa, Kal avTis Ths eXaTHS* MAaVOTATH [EV OUY, 
n \ XN rn 
Bre Tas ivas exer kal Sid TOAD Kal TO TapKades 
Vi a 
To ava pécov Tod: aKAnpoTtdtn 6é, OTL Kal 
5 \ a > a \ 
ai ives oxdnpotatar Kal TO capKa@des: ov’ 0 Kai 
o x \ 
ol apXLTEeKTOVES TVYYpapovTaL TAapalpEiy TA TPOS 
¢ lal \ o 
Ti wajtpav, OTwS AGBwat Tov EVrov TO TUKVOTA- 
TOV Kal LANAKWTATOD. 
n XN 
Tay b€ EiAwy Ta pev cxLaTA Ta O€ TENMEKNTA 
Ta Sé otpoyytra: oxictda pév, dca Sratpodvtes 
KaTa TO pecov mpitovor merexnta é, bowv 
> lal NEE? 7. \ a oe 
amoTeneK@ot Ta é&w* atpoyytra b€ dHdov Ste 
XN e/. ” / \ \ \ \ 
Ta Od\ws davota. TovTwY O€ Ta TYXLOTA peV 
brws appayh Sia TO yupvabeicay Thy prjTpav 
EnpaivesOa Kal amoOvncKkey? Ta dé TedeKNTA 
\ ig CF n \ \ 
Kal Ta oTpoyyUAa pyyvuTat’ paddov bé TodV 
\ 7 A \ > n \ / 
Ta oTpoyyvAra Oia TO évaTTEcAnPGat THY prTpav* 
ovdey yap btt TOY aTavTwY ov pHyvuTaL. Tots 
\ / \ lal BA e > ‘ / 
d€ AwTivols Kal Tots ANXOLS ois Els TOUS TTPO- 
an ‘ \ \ dy 4 
puyyas YpOvTat Tpos TO pr) pyyvucGar BorPrTov 
TEepiTAATTOVGW, STras avaEnpavOy Kai diaTrvevaOH 
\ x > n 
KATA [LLKPOV EK THS pNTpAs UypOTHS. 1) bev OdV 
/ 
payjtpa ToravTny exer Svvapuy. 
VI. Bapos 8& éveyxeiy ioxupa cal  édXdTH 
\ ¢ 7 lb 4 > \ \ > 
Kal 7) TevKn TAayLaL TLOEwevat: oOvdéVv yap év- 





1 gbAou okAnporarn conj. Sch. from G 3 EvAov cKAnpotatov 
UMV: so Ald. omitting xa). 


* @momedck@ot conj. Sch.; a&momAdewot UM 3 amomAgkover 
Ald.; damomeAéxovor: mBas. Sof iGsins Oy Mise 
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in that of the silver-fir, the core is the hardest 
part,t and the part which has the least fibrous 
texture :—it is least fibrous because the fibres are far 
apart and there is a good deal of fleshy matter 
between them, while it is the hardest part because 
the fibres and the fleshy substance are the hardest 
parts. Wherefore the headcraftsmen specify that 
the core and the parts next it are to be removed, 
that they may secure the closest and softest part 
of the wood. 

Timber is either ¢ cleft,’ ‘hewn,’ or ‘round’: it is 
ealled ‘cleft, when in making division they saw it 
down the middle, ‘hewn’ when they hew off? the 
outer parts, while ‘ round’ clearly signifies wood which 
has not been touched at all. Of these, ‘cleft’ wood 2 
is not at all liable to split, because the core when 
exposed dries and dies: but ‘hewn’ and ‘round’ 
wood are apt to split, and especially ‘round’ wood, 
because the core is included in it: no kind of timber 
indeed is altogether incapable of splitting. The 
wood of the nettle-tree and other kinds which are 
used for making pivots for doors are smeared? 
with cow-dung to prevent their splitting : the object 
being that the moisture due to the core may be 
gradually dried up® and evaporated. Such are the 
natural properties of the core. 


Which woods can best support weight. 

VI. 6 For bearing weight silver-fir and fir are strong 
woods, when set slantwise’: for they do not give like 

4 repimdattove: conj. Sch. from G3; mepimarrovow Ald.H. 
Plin. 16, 222. 5 avatnpav07 conj. Sch.; avatnpatyy Ald. H. 

6 Plin. 16. 222-224. 

7 eg. asastrut. Adyar conj. Sch. from Plin. /.c.; amadal 
Ald. H. 
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d1ddactr, OOTED 1) opos | Kal Ta eon, aX avto- 
Oodou: onpelov 6€ OTL ovdémore pyyvuvTat, xabdrep 
érda Kal Opis, adda mpoTeEpov on movT aL Kab 
ANAWS am av0dcw. ioxupov 6é Kal o poives 
ddan yap 7 apres 77 rots arrows ryiverau’ 
Ta pev yep els Ta KATO KAT TETAL, 0 6é poimé 
els Ta avw. gaol 6€ Kal THY Tmeveny Kab THY 
éraTny avtwbeiv. 7o dé THs EvPoixts Kapvas, 
ryivera yap péya Kal yp@rTat Tpos THY Epe ly, 
oTav perrD payvuc bat podeiv WOTE 7 poara Oav- 
ec0at T pOTE pov" omep Kal év “Avravop@ cuvé- 
mecev év TO Baraveiw cal twavtes eEeTHOnoav. 
ioxupov dé Kal TO THs ovK is TAY eis opOov. 

2 ‘H éé éNaTn padora as elmreiy ia xupov. m™ pos 
6é Tas TOV TEKTOVMY YpELas eXEKONOV pev pd- 
Mota 1 TEevKN oud TE THY paVvoTHTA Kal THY 
evOumopiav: ovoée yap das oveé pyyvucbat gaow 
éav cor O. evTopvoTaTov 6é pirven, Kal 7 
AevKorns OoTEp » TOU KNOT pou. Tov dé adv 

 didupat TO yap drop eVEpyor, domeEp ErEXOn, 

bed HadaKkornTa. eveauTTa b€ ws meV dmhas 

elmely boa yMoxpa. Suagépew dé doxel ouKa- 

puvos Kal epwveds, & 3 Kal Ta ixpla Kal Tas 

orepavas kal 6X\ws boa Tepl Tov Kdopmov éK 
TOUTWY TOLOUGL. 

3 Kimpiota 8& Kai edoyiota Ta évixpotepa TOV 





i.e. the ae becomes concave or convex respectively. 
of. Xen. Cyr, 7. 5. 11. 

Bae. at St be used as a strut, or it would ‘buckle,’ 
though it will stand a vertical strain. 

3 Plin, 165225; 


4 RT 
cf. C.P. 5,17. 3. ebOumopdérara: edOumoplay. 
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oak and other woods which contain mineral matter, 
but make good resistance. A proof of this is that they 
never split like olive and oak, but decay first or fail 
in some other way. Palm-wood is also strong, for it 
bends the opposite way to other woods: they bend 
downwards, palm-wood upwards.! It is said that fir 
and silver-fir also have an upward thrust. As to the 
sweet chestnut, which grows tall and is used for 
roofing, it is said that when it is about to split, it 
makes a noise, so that men are forewarned : this 
occurred once at Antandros at the baths, and all those 
present rushed out. Fig-wood is also strong, but only 
when set upright.” 


Of the woods best suited for the carpenter’s various purposes. 


’The wood of the silver-fir may be called the 
strongest of all. But for the carpenter’s purposes 
fir best takes glue because of its open texture and 
the straightness of its pores*; for they say that 
it never by any chance comes apart when it is glued. 
Alaternus® is the easiest wood for turning, and its 
whiteness is like that of the holly. Of the rest 
lime is the easiest, the whole tree, as was said, 
being easy to work because of the softness of the 
wood. In general those woods which are tough are 
easy to bend. The mulberry and the wild fig seem 
to be specially so; wherefore they make of these 
theatre-seats,® the hoops of garlands, and, in 
general, things for ornament. 

7 Woods which have a fair amount of moisture in 
them are easier to saw or split than those which 

5 of. 5. 7. 7. 

6 Rendering doubtful. %pia has probably here some un- 
known meaning, on which the sense of xéopov depends. 

7 Plin. 16. 227. 
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7 dpa Enpav’ Ta pev yap TAvOvT aL, Ta O€ 
fotavTau Ta O€ Xropa Mav ouppoer Kal évéye- 
Tat €y TOis Gd00aL TA mpio para Kal euTrATTEL, 
dv 0 Kat TapardatTovow add ov TOUS odovTas 
iva edynrat. éote 5€ Kab SuaTpumnTorepa Ta 
lav yAwpa' Spadéws yap dvagéperar Ta cXTpU- 
TI para dua TO Bapéa eivau' Tov bé Enpdv Taxéws 
Kal evOds 6 anp avabeppatvopmevos avabidwact' 
marw 6€ Ta dav Enpa Sia THY oKANpOTHTA 
Stompicta: Kabarep yap dotpaxov cup Patver 
mplew, ds 0 Kal TpuUT@VTES ETLBpEXOVEW. 

Kuienexntotepa € Kal evtopvdtepa Kai ev&o- 
OTEpa TA YAWPA TpoTKdOHTAL TE Yap TO TOpVEU- 
THplov LaAAOV Kal OVK ATrOTNOG. Kal 1) TENEKNOLS 
TOV padaKwTépov pawy, Kal 7 E€ows 5€ opotws Kal 
étt NevoTépa. loxXupoTaTov Sé Kal 7 Kpavela, TOV 
5é GAdwv ody KLcTAa 1) TTEdéa, b’ 0 Kal TodS 
atpobéas, Wamep €dXéyOn, Tals Ovpais TTENEiVOUS 
Towovow. wypoTaTov o€ pedla Kal o€Un Kal yap 
Ta KNWWapLa TA eVdLOOVTA eK TOUTOV. 

VII. "OdXws S€ mpds oia ths brANS ExdoT 
Xpnoiwn Kat Tola vauTyyyotmwos Kal otkodopuKn, 
TreloTN yap avTn » xXpeta Kal ev peyiotoss, 
metpatéov eltrety, apopifovta kal’ Exactov 7) 
YX pro lpov. 

"EXat ev odv Kal meven Kal Kédpos WS ATTAOS 


' ravovra: can hardly be right: Plin. /.c. seems to have 
had a fuller text. 
2 dumdarrer: cf. de Sens. 66. 
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are altogether dry: for the latter give,! while the 
former resist. Wood which is too green closes up 
again when sawn, and the sawdust catches in the 
saw’s teeth and clogs? them; wherefore the teeth 
of the saw are set alternate ways, to get rid of the 
sawdust. Wood which is too green is also harder to 
bore holes in; for the auger’s dust is only brought 
up slowly, because it is heavy; while, if the wood is 
dry, the air gets warmed by the boring and brings 
it up readily and at once. On the other hand, wood 
which is over dry is hard to saw because of its 
hardness: for it is like sawing through earthenware ; 
wherefore they wet the auger when using it. 
However green wood is easier to work with the 
axe the chisel or the plane; for the chisel gets a 
better hold and does not slip off. Again softer 
woods are easier for the axe and for smoothing,‘ and 
also a better polished surface is obtained. The 
cornelian cherry is also a very strong wood, and 
among the rest elm-wood is the strongest ; where- 
fore, as was said,® they make the ‘hinges’ for doors 
of elm-wood. Manna-ash and beech have very moist 
wood, for of these they make elastic bedsteads.. 


Of the woods used in ship-building. 


VII. Next we must endeavour to say in a general 
way, distinguishing the several uses, for which 
purposes each kind of timber is serviceable, which 
is of use for ship-building, which for house-building : 
for these uses extend far and are important. 

Now silver-fir, fir and Syrian cedar ° are, generally 

3 7a Alay Enpa conj. St.; Acta cad Enpa Ald. H. 


4 Se. with the carpenter’s axe, 
3, Bs Oe 6 See Index. 
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n Ms \ \ v4 \ \ 
ELITELY VaUTNYHTLUaA* TAS MEV Yap TPLNPELS KAL TA 
n lal \ iA \ 
pakpa TAOIa EhaTWa TroLOvaL d1a KoupoTHTa, TA 
\ BY ae / yy \ \ 
88 otpoyytra Tevawa Sia TO doaTés* Eviot O€ Kal 
tal > f Li \ 
Tas Tpujpes Sid TO ph evTopety édXdTHS. Ot € 
> / 7 
cata Suplav cal Dowixny éx Kédpov: arravifovar 
? / uA 7 
yap Kal medens. of & ev Kurp@ titvos: tavTny 
n lal / > fal 
yap % vipcos exes Kal OoKxel KpetTT@Y ElvaL THS 
/ . \ 
mMevKNS. Kal Ta pey AAG EK TOUT@V? TIV bé 
lh vA > f \ \ 
TpoT Tpiyper ev Spvivnv, wa avTeXn Tpos TAS 
, A Nere , / ¢ 0é S 
vewrKlas, Tals dé OAKaoL TEvKIVHY: VTTOTLHEacL 
yx \ ry nA > X na a 8 2, / 
ére kal Spvivyy érav vewdKoot, Tals 0 ENATTOTW 
oh iy, / / 
dévivnv: Kal ddws ex TOUTOU TO XéAUVT LA. 
\ 
Ovy darterar 5é ov6€ KaTa THY KOAAHOLY 
“ fal / 
Omotws TO Spvivoy TaY TevKivwy Kal élaTivav' TA 
a > 
bev yap TuKva Ta 6€ para, Kal TA bev Gpora TA 6 
ov. bet d€ opotoTabh eivat Ta péAXOVYTA TUp- 
UA \ \ > / \ / hs 
pvecOar Kal pr) evavtia, KaSatrepavel NiPov Kat 
EvXov. 
‘H 6e / lal \ / / 
é Topvela Tois pev TOOLS ylvEeTAL TUKA- 
/ 
pivov medias Teas TAATAVOU ‘yALoYpOTHTA 
\ o , = 
yap eye Sel nat ioxvv. yxecpiatn Sé H Tis 
TAaATAVOU' Tax yap onTeTat. Tals 5é TpLNpEoLY 
4 sh. a 
éviot Kal miTvivas Trotodat Oia TO éeXadpov. TO 
\ if. \ = X 
5é oTepéwpa, Tpos © TO YéAVoMA, Kal Tas éro- 
/ la \ 
TiOas, medias Kal cvKapivou Kal TTEéas ioxUpa 





1 rprnpe: conj. W.; tpiqpn U; tprhons MV; rprhpect Ald. 

2 rats 8 édatroow dtviyny conj. W. (rots Sch.); tots pey 
eddtrooty otin Ald. cf. Plin. 16. 226. 

3 xéAvoua, a temporary covering for the bottom: so Poll. 
and Hesych. explain. 
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speaking, useful for ship-building; for triremes and 
long ships are made of silver-fir, because of its light- 
ness, and merchant ships of fir, because it does not 
decay ; while some make triremes of it also because 
they are ill provided with silver-fir. The people 
of Syria and Phoenicia use Syrian cedar, since they 
cannot obtain much fir either; while the people of 
Cyprus use Aleppo pine, since their island provides 
this and it seems to be superior to their fir. Most 
parts are made of these woods; but the keel for a 
trireme! is made of oak, that it may stand the haul- 
ing; and for merchantmen it is made of fir. How- 
ever they put an oaken keel under this when they 
are hauling, or for smaller vessels a keel of beech ;2 
and the sheathing ® is made entirely of this wood. 

4 (However oak-wood does not join well with glue 
on to fir or silver-fir; for the one is of close, the 
other of open grain, the one is uniform, the other 
not so; whereas things which are to be made into 
one piece should be of similar character, and not of 
opposite character, like wood and stone.) 

The work of bentwood® for vessels is made of 
mulberry manna-ash elm or plane; for it must be 
tough and strong. That made of plane-wood is the 
worst, since it soon decays. For triremes some make 
such parts of Aleppo pine because of its lightness. 
The cutwater,® to which the sheathing is attached,’ 
and the catheads are made of manna-ash mulberry 


4 This sentence is out of place; its right place is perhaps 
at the end of § 4. 

5 sopyeta; but the word is perhaps corrupt: one would 
expect the name of some part of the vessel. 

6 grepéwua: apparently the fore part of the keel; =oretpa. 

7 xpos & 7) xXéAvopaconj. W. after Scal,; mpdow: 7d oxéAvopa 
Ald. (axéAoua M, xéAvoua U) mpdow 7d de xéAvoua mBas. 
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yap bet tab’ evar. = vauTnynoLpos pev obv UAH 
axedov avTn. 

OixoSouixh Sé TOAAG TrElwv, EAdTH TE Kal 
meven Kal KéSpos, étt KuTTapiTTos Spvs Kat ap- 
KevOos: ws & amas elmety Taca Ypnoiwn TAH 
el tis dabevns TauTav* OvK els TAUTO Yap Tacal, 
xaddmep obd éml ths vavinyias. ai 8 adrat 
mpos Ta tia TOV TeXVaV, olov cKEevN Kai dpyava 
Kal el Te TOLODTOV ETEpov. mTpos TrAElaTa Se aYEOOV 
* éddTn TwapéxeTar xXpelav' Kal yap Tpos TOUS 
mivaKas TOUS ypapomevous. TEKTOVLKT MEV OV 1) 
TadavoTadTyn KpaTiotn, ay 7 acaTns: evOeTEL yap 
as elrety Tact ypnoOa vauTrnyiKh Sé dud THY 
xdprpw évixpotépa avayKaiov: émel pos ye TV 
KodAnow n Enpotépa cupdépa. totatar yap 
Kava Ta vauTnYyoUpeva Kal Otay cuutayn Kab- 
erxvobévta ocuppver Kal oTéyet, TANY e€av pH 
mavtamaci é&ixpacOn Tote 6€ ov SéyeTat KOA- 
AnoLV 1) OVY Opoiws. 

Aci &€ Kal xa?’ &xactov AapBavew eis Tota 
Npnowwos éotw. éAaTH pev ovY Kal TEvKN, 
Kadamep elpntat, Kal Tpos vauTTnylay Kal mpods 





1 €ddtn.. . &pkevOos conj. W.; eAzty Te Kal wedn Kal Kédpos 


ért Kumdpittos Spds mevan Kal KédSpos &prevOos U; dary Te rat 
mevKn kal Kédpos kal &pxevOos Ald.H.: so also MV, omitting 
kad before apr. 
2 @s 8 amdas conj. Sch.; amAds 8 as Ald. 

3 awd conj. Sch.; nal viy Ald. 

4 cuurayh conj. W., which he renders ‘ when it has been 
glued together’; cuumin Ald. G’s reading was evidently 
different. 
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and elm; for these parts must be strong. Such 
then is the timber used in ship-building. 


Of the woods used in house-building. 


For house-building a much greater variety is 
used, silver-fir fir and prickly cedar; also cypress 
oak and Phoenician cedar.'' In fact, to speak 
generally,? any wood is here of service, unless it is 
altogether weak : for there are various purposes for 
which different woods are serviceable, just as there 
are in ship-building. While other woods are service- 
able for special articles belonging to various crafts, 
such as furniture tools and the like, the wood of 
silver-fir is of use for almost more purposes than any 
other wood ; for it is even used for painters’ tablets. 
For carpentry the oldest wood is the best, provided 
that it has not decayed; for it is convenient for 
almost anyone to use. But for ship-building, where 
bending is necessary, one must use wood which 
contains more moisture (though, where glue is to be 
used, drier wood is convenient). For timber-work 
for ships is set to stand when it is newly? made: 
then, when it has become firmly united,* it is 
dragged down to the water, and then it closes up 
and becomes watertight,—unless® all the moisture 
has been dried out of it, in which case it will not 
take the glue, or will not take it so well. 


Of the uses of the wood of particular trees. 

But we must consider for what purposes® each 
several wood is serviceable. Silver-fir and fir, as has 
been said, are suitable both for ship-building house- 

5 rAhv éay wy conj. W.; 7. édy re M; m. ea ye Ald. ; 

6 j.e. apart from ship-building and house-building, in 
which several woods are used. 
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oixodopiav Kal Tt 7 pos adda TOV Epyor, ets 
TrEl@ be 7) éXaTN. mitvi é Xpavrar pev els 
appoo Kal OvY HTTOV els vauTnyiav, ov pony adna 
TAXD Seanrimerau. dpvs 6é ™ pos oixodoplay Kal 
7 p0s vavrnytay éTL TE T pos Ta KATA YS KaTOpUT- 
TOpEVA. pirupa be 7 pos Ta cavidapara TOY 
paKpav TAOLOV KAaL mpos KiBoria cal mpos TH 
TOV péTp@V KATAG KETV. exer be ral TOV provov 
x png Lpov mpos Te TA TxXOLVIA Kal pds TAS KioTAS* 
Totovar yap é& avTis. 

> pévdapves Te Kal Cvyia mpos Kdivorrnytav 
Kal mpos Ta Cuya Tov Aofovpov. pros &€ els 
Tapakohhnpara xiB@rows Kal iToBaOpors Kal 
drs Tois TOLOUTOLS. mpivos be ™ pos a€ovas Tais 
povoar popors apdéas Kat els fuya Aupaus Kal 
MeN Bet o&um dé ampos dapatornyiav Kal 
Suppomnyiay THY eUTEN I. mTerAéa O€ pds Oupo- 
mnyylav Kat yaredypas: Xeavrae dé Kal eis Ta 
patina peTplos. moos O€ els afovas Te Tats 
capakars Kal els Een Opa Tots apor pots. avipaxrn 
dé Tals yuvartiv els Ta mept Tous iaoTous. ap- 
xevOos Sé eis TexTovias Kal eis Ta UTaiPpia Kal 
els TH KATOpUTTOMEVa KATA Ys dia TO AcaTrés. 
@oavtos 5€ Kal 4 EvPoixh capta, Kal mpos ye 
THY KaTopvéw éTr padrov acamys. mMvEw Oe 
XpOvrac bev ™ pos évia, ov Bnv arr 4 ye €v 7@ 
‘Ohdurre yevomern dia TO Bpayeld te eivar Kal 
ofeHdns aypetos. TeppivOma dé ovdé& ypadvTat 





1 «loras: cf. 3. 13. 1; perhaps ‘hampers,’ ef. 5. 7. 7 

2 rapakodAAnuata: lit. ‘things glued on.’ 

3 Plin. 16. 229. 

4 rais jovortpdgors audtats: or, perhaps, ‘the wheels of 
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building and also for other kinds of work, but silver- 
fir is of use for more purposes than fir. Aleppo pine 
is used for both kinds of building, but especially for 
ship-building, yet it soon rots. Oak is used for 
house-building, for ship-building, and also for under- 
ground work ; lime for the deck-planks of long ships, 
for boxes, and for the manufacture of measures; its 
bark is also useful for ropes and writing-cases,! for 
these are sometimes made of it. 

Maple and sygia are used for making beds 
and the yokes of beasts of burden: yew for the 
ornamental work attached? to chests and footstools 
and the like: kermes-oak* for the axles of wheel- 
barrows * and the cross-bars of lyres and _psalteries : 
beech for making waggons and cheap carts: elm 
for making doors and weasel-traps, and to some 
extent it is also used for waggon work; pedos® for 
waggon-axles and the stocks of ploughs: andrachne 
is used for women for parts of the loom: Phoenician 
cedar for carpenters’ work © and for work which is 
either to be exposed to the air or buried underground, 
because it does not decay. Similarly the sweet 
chestnut is used, and it is even less likely to decay 
if it is used for underground work. Box is used for 
some purposes; however that which grows on 
Mount Olympus’ is useless, because only short pieces 
can be obtained and the wood® is full of knots. 
Terebinth is not used,® except the fruit and the resin. 


carts with solid wheels.’ tats conj. Sch.; te nal UMV; Te kal 
povootpdpous audtas Ald. 

5 amdos (with varying accent) MSS.: probably =7ddos, 4. 1. 
3; mvfos Ald., but see § 7. 

8 rexrovtas can hardly be right, Oa, By MS. Dp 

8 of. 1. 8. 2, of box in general; Plin. 16, 71. 

° Inconsistent with 5. 3. 2. 
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TryV TO KapT@ Kal 7H pativy. ovoé purven 
TANY TOS mpoBarors: del yap éote Oaceia. TH 
Se addpken eis Ydpaxds Te Kal TO Kale. KN- 
hao rpp 6é Kal onpoog T pos Baxrnpias. évioe O€ 
Kat ddgyy: Tas yap rYEpovTiKas Kal Koupas TAvTNS 
Towovaw.  itéa o€ Tos Te Tas aonidas Kal 
Tas Klotas Kal Ta Kava Kal TAXA. TpoTava- 
a Bel Sé dots Kal TOV AddRow ExacToY opolws. 

Ampnrat S€ Kal mpos Ta TeKTOWUKA TOV Opyd- 
vov exacTa KaTa THY xpetay" olov opupiov pev 
Kat TeperpLov dpiora bev yivetat KoTivov: xpavrae 
88 kal avEivors Kal Tredelvols Kat penelvous: Tas 
Sé peyddas odbvpas Titvivas ToLodow. opolws 
86 kal TOV GdXwV ExacTov exer Ta TAaELW. Kal 
TaDTAa pev al ypetas Statpovor. 

VIII. ‘Exdortn 8 tis bAns, Gomep Kal mpoTepov 
eréyOn, Suadépes KaTa Tovs TOTovs: &vOa pév yap 
AorTos EvOa Sé KéSpos yivetar Oavpacty, Kabarrep 
Kal jwept Lupiav: év Yupia yap év te Tois dpece 
Siahépovta yivetar Ta Sévdpa Ths Kédpov Kal TO 
inves kal TO Taye THAULKADTA Yap eoTLY BOT 
éva pev pn StvacOar Tpels avdpas TepirapBavew* 
éy te Tois tapaceicos ete peiSo Kal Kadri. 
gaivetar b€ kal édv tis €4 Kal pr Téuyn TOTOV 
oixetov Exactov éxyov yiverOat Cavpactoy To 
pier Kai Taye. ev Kuimp@ yodv ovK étemvor ot 
Baoirels, dua pwéev THpodvVTES Kal TapLevopmeEVoL, dma 

1 Inconsistent with 5. 6. 2.  @Avpéa conj. Sch. 

2 kal onuvda conj. Sch.; «al wvia U; kal pia Ald. ef. 3. 14. 4. 
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' Alaternus is only useful for feeding sheep; for it is 
always leafy. Hybrid arbutus is used for making 
stakes and for burning: holly and Judas-tree? for 
walking-sticks: some also use bay for these; for 
of this® they make light sticks and sticks for old 
men. Willow is used for shields hampers baskets 
and the like. We might in like manner add the 
several uses of the other woods. 

* Distinction is also made between woods according 
as they are serviceable for one or other of the 
carpenter's tools : thus hammers and gimlets are best 
made of wild olive, but box elm and manna-ash are 
also used, while large mallets are made of Aleppo 
pine. In like manner there is a regular practice 
about each of the other tools. Such are the 
differences as to the uses of various woods. 


Of the localities in which the best timber grows. 


VIII. Each kind of timber, as was said before, 
differs according to the place® where it grows; 
in one place nettle-tree, in another the cedar is 
remarkably fine, for instance in Syria; for in Syria 
and on its mountains the cedars grow to a sur- 
passing height and thickness: they are sometimes 
so large that three men cannot embrace the tree. 
And in the parks they are even larger and finer. It 
appears that any tree, if it is left alone in its 
natural position and not cut down, grows to a 
remarkable height and thickness. For instance in 
Cyprus the kings used not to cut the trees, 
both because they took great care of them and hus- 


3 zaiTns conj. H.; ravtas UMVAId. 
4 Phin. 16. 230. 
5 +émovs conj. Scal. from G 3; médas Ald. 
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6€ Kat dua TO dvoKopucrov eival. penKkos mev HV 
TOV els THY éEvoEKHPN Ty Anpatpiov T pO evtov 
T pio KardeKadpyveov, aura dé Ta Evra TO pajces 
davpacra wal dota Kal dela. péyiora dé Kal 
Tapa morv ta ev TH Kipvo pac eival' TOV 
yap év TH Aativy Karov ylvopwevav omepBor7 
Kal TOV éhativov Kal TOV TevKivav—pell@ yap 
Taira Kal KaANw TOV “Trahixav—ovdev eiva 
mos Ta ev TH Kup. TredTaL Yap TOTE TOUS 
‘Pepatous Bovdopévous kaTac Kevdaac bat TONW 
ev TH vno mévTe Kal EiKOCL vavot, Kal THALKODTOV 
eiva TO péyeBos TOV dévdpov OotTe elomA€ovTas 
els KOATIOUS TLVaS Kal Acpévas dtarxabeior Tots 
totots émexwvduvedoa. Kal bAws b€ macav Ty 
vi} ov daceiay Kal @omep 7)7/ pum weEV NV TH Un’ 
b2 6 Kal arroothvas THv TOL OiKi fev: SraBdvras 
dé twas amoreped Bat TapTrov THOS € x Tomou 
Bpaxéos, OTTE THALKAUTNY TOUoae oxediay i) 
éypnoato tevtyKovta (lotiow: ov py arr 
taTrecely avTiy ev TO TeAdyet. Kupvos pév odv 
elite O1a THY dveow elite Kal TO edados Kal TOV 
aépa Trond Oradhéper TOV ddrOV. 

‘H 8é rap Aativey epuspos Taoa" Kal we 
mecewvn Sapynv eye Kal puppivous Kal o€vny 
Oavpac tify: TyALKadTa yap TA pLnkn Tépvouce 
Oor eivat dvaver ds TOV Tuppnvidor vo Thy 
Tpomly 1 O€ dpewn mevenv Kal éXdTnv. TO Oe 





1 Demetrius Poliorcetes. cf. Plut. Demetr. 43; Plin. 16. 
203. 

2 énucvdurvedoa: conj. W.; ém roy mixvoy Ald.; so U, but 
TUKVOV, 

3 7.e. against the overhanging trees. ? forlois, to which 


diacx. is more appropriate. 
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banded them, and also because the transport of the 
timber was difficult. The timbers cut for Demetrius’ } 
ship of eleven banks of oars were thirteen fathoms 
long, and the timbers themselves were without 
knots and smooth, as well as of marvellous length. 
But largest of all, they say, are the trees of 
Corsica; for whereas silver-fir and fir grow in 
Latium to a very great size, and are taller and 
finer than the silver-firs and firs of South Italy, 
these are said to be nothing to the trees of Corsica. 
For it is told how the Romans once made an ex- 
pedition to that island with twenty-five ships, wishing 
to found a city there; and so great was the size of 
the trees that, as they sailed into certain bays and 
creeks, they got into difficulties? through breaking 
their masts.2 And in general it is said that the 
whole island is thickly wooded and, as it were, one 
wild forest ; wherefore the Romans gave up the idea 
of founding their city: however some of them made 
an excursion + into the island and cleared away a large 
quantity of trees from a small area, enough to make 
a raft with fifty sails ;° but this broke up in the open 
sea. Corsica then, whether because of its uncultivated 
condition or because of its soil and climate, is very 
superior in trees to other countries. 

The country of the Latins is all well watered ; 
the lowland part contains bay, myrtle, and wonder- 
ful beech : they cut timbers of it of such a size that 
they will run the whole length® of the keel of a 
Tyrrhenian vessel. The hill country produces fir and 
silver-fir. The district called by Circe’s name is, it 


4 SiaBdveras 8é Twas conj. St. from G; diaBdvra 5€ rea Ald. H. 
5 % exphoaro mevt. ior. conj. Sch.; 7 éxpioayro of Ald. H. 
8 Siavexa@s conj. Sch.; 5:4 vews Ald. 
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Kipxatov xadovpevov eivar pev axpay onrnp, 
dacelav 6é opodpa Kai Exew Spbv Kai Sadyyny Twor- 
Av Kal puppivous. éyew S€ TOs éyYwplous ws 
evtad0a 7 Kipxn xatoKer Kal devxvovat Tov TOD 
’EXrnjvopos Tapov, €€ ob PvovtTat puppivat Kaba- 
Tep al cTepaveTioes TOV GAwV dyT@Y pEyddov 
pupplvev. Tov Oe TOmToV evar Kal TODTOY véaV 
mpocbecw, Kal TpoTEpov perv OvY VAGOV ElvaL TO 
Kipkaiov, viv dé to ToTapay Tiwev TpocKe- 
yvaoOat Kat eivas niova. THS dé vnTOU TO péyeOos 
Tepl oydonkovTa cTadious. Kal Ta pey TOV 
ToT ita TOAAHY exer Stahopav, BaTep elpntat 
TOANAKLS. 

IX. To 6€ cal mpos THY Tipwow Tas ExdoTN 
THS vANS ever ExTéovy Opolws Kal TeLpaTtéov 
AaBeiv. advOpakes pev odv AptoToL yivovTaL TOV 
TUKVOTAT@Y, oloy apias Spvos Kopdpou: aTEpED- 
Tato. yap, WaTE WElaTOV ypovov avtéxouvat Kal 
padiota isxvovor &¢ 0 Kal év Tois apyupetous 
TOUTOLS XPOVTAL TPOS THY TPwTHY TOUT@Y enow. 
Xetptrror b€ TovT@Y of Spvivor yewdéotator yap: 
yetpous b€ Kal of TaY T pec Butépwov TOV Véwr, Kal 
MadoTa of TOY yepavdpvev did TadTd: Enpdtatot 
yap, ov d Kai mnddou Kardpevor Set 8 &Kpov 
eival. 

BéAriotoe Sé of tev ev axwh Kal pddiota of 





a” ef. Hom. Od. 10, 552 foll., 11. 51-80, 12. 8-15; Plin. 15. 


? véav mpdabeaw conj. Sch.; els avdpos béow Ald, 
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is said, a lofty promontory, but very thickly wooded, 
producing oak, bay in abundance, and myrtle. There, 
according to the natives, dwelt Circe, and they shew 
Elpenor’s tomb,! on which grow myrtles like those 
used for garlands, though other kinds of myrtle are 
large trees. Further it is said that the district is a 
recent addition ? to the land, and that once this piece 
of land was an island, but now the sea has been 
silted up by certain streams and it has become 
united to the coast, and the size of the ‘island’ 3 
is about eighty furlongs in circumference. There 
is * then much difference in trees, as has been said 
repeatedly, which is due to the individual character 
of particular districts. 


Of the uses of various woods in making fire: charcoal, fuel, 
Jire-sticks, 

IX. Next we must state in like manner and 
endeavour to determine the properties of each kind 
of timber in relation to making fire. The best 
charcoal is made from the closest wood, such as 
aria (holm-oak) oak arbutus ; for these are the most 
solid, so that they last longest and are the strongest ; 
wherefore these are used in silver-mines for the first 
smelting of the ore. Worst of the woods mentioned 
is oak, since it contains most mineral matter,’ and 
the wood of older trees is inferior to that of the 
younger, and for the same reason that of really old 
trees © is specially bad. For it is very dry, wherefore 
it sputters as it burns; whereas wood for charcoal 
should contain sap. 

The best charcoal comes from trees in their prime, 


*refn Elin sont 4 Zye. conj. Sch.; efvar Ald. 
5 7.e, and so makes much ash. EG fe Qe Oe 
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TOV KONOBOV' TUPMETPOS Yap EXOVTL TO TVUKVO 
Kal yewder Kal TO Uyp@ Bedtious bé Kal éx TaV 
evetAwy Kal Enpov Kal tpocBoppov i é« Tov 
mTadickiov Kal vypov Kal ™ pos votov' Kal é& 
evix por épas ods, TKS” tryporépa yap 1) TuUKVy. 
Kat draws, baa 7) poo i) dca [Tov] Tomov Enporepov 
TUKVOTE PA, ef amdvtev Bertio bua TY avTay 
aitiav. xpela dé dd\Xov adda Tpos évia yap 
Enrobou TOUS paraxors, olov év tots ordnpetous 
Tous Ths Kapvas THs EvBoixhs, dtav bn Kexav- 
pévos 7, Kal ev Tols apyupelows Tovs TeTVIVOUS. 
xpevras dé Kal ai TEXVAL TOUTOLS. Grobe b€ 
Kal oi xadKels TOUS TEUKLVOUS HG ee 7) Cpuivous: 
KQLTOL da bevéotepor aXn’ els THY pronow apet- 
VOUS @S HOTOV KATApapaLtvopevot: Eate Oé 1) POE 
o€utépa TovTw@v. TO dé drov o€uTépa PrOE Kal 
9) TOUT@Y Kal 1) TOV EVV TOV pavaYV Kal KOVpoV 
Kat » TOV avov: 1) O ek TOV TUKYOY Kal KXN@pov 
vobeatépa Kal TayuTépa: Tacay bé€ o€uTaTy 4) 
ex TOV DAnmatov: avOpaxes 5é Gras ov yivorTat 
dud TO pry EXEL TO THAT aes. 

Téuvovor b& Kat Entrobar eis tas avOpakias Ta 





1 koAoBay conj. Palm.; roAAaBov U; KodaBwy Ald. 

2 Se Kal ex Trav conj. W.; Se Kal of trav UMVP; 5¢ of trav 
Ald. H. 

5 ad ei evixuotépas conj. W.; kal of évaxuotepas U; kal 7 ev 
axuntépas MV; kal of év axunrépas Ald.Bas.Cam. The sense 
seems to require typorépas for évikuorépas and évixuotépa for 
byporépa. G seems to have had a fuller text. 

4 ¢.e. from growing in a damper place. ef. 5. 9. 4 
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and especially from trees which have been topped! : 
for these contain in the right proportion the qualities 
of closeness admixture of mineral matter and moisture. 
Again better charcoal comes from trees? in a sunny dry 
position with a north aspect than from those grown in 
a shady damp position facing south. Or, if the wood 3 
used contains a good deal of moisture,* it should be 
of close texture ; for such wood contains more sap.® 
And, for the same reason, that which is of closer 
texture either from its own natural character or 
because it was grown in a drier spot,° is, whatever 
the kind of tree, better.’ But different kinds of 
charcoal are used for different purposes: for some 
uses men require it to be soft; thus in iron-mines 
they use that which is made of sweet chestnut 
when the iron has been already smelted, and in 
silver-mines they use charcoal of pine-wood: and 
these kinds are also used by the crafts. Smiths § 
require charcoal of fir rather than of oak: it is 
indeed not so strong, but it blows up better into 
a flame, as if is less apt to smoulder: and the flame 
from these woods is fiercer. In general the flame is 
fiercer not only from these but from any wood which 
is of open texture and light, or which is dry: while 
that from wood which is of close texture or green is 
more sluggish and dull. The fiercest flame of all 
is given by brushwood; but charcoal cannot be 
made from it at all, since it has not the necessary 
substance. 

They cut and require for the charcoal-heap straight 

5 of. §1 ad jin. 

8 Enpdrepov conj. W.; Enpdtepa UMV; munvdrepa Enporepa 
Ald. I have bracketed dv. 

7 BeAtiw conj. Sch.; BeAtioy UM; Beéatioy Ald. H. 

8 of. Plin. 16. 23. 
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“A a ¢e , 
evdéa Kal Ta dela Sel yap ws TUKVOTATA oUD- 
n d \ 
Ociva mpos THY KaTdrview. Otav d€ TeEpt- 
\ Va 
anreipoot THY Kaplvov, eEdmToVoL Tapa mepos 
lal ie > \ \ z 
mapaxevtobvtes 0BeMéoKols. els ev THY avOpa- 
KLav Ta TOLaAvTA CnTOvGL. 
/ \ lal / Ss er \ id / \ 
Avoxatva 5é TO yéver pev OMS TA UYPa’ Kab 
\ \ 8 \ la 3 bu / be Nee \ 
Ta XYAwpa dia TOUTO OVaKAaTTVA. EYW OE TA UYPA 
Ta €deta, olov tAdTavoV itéav NEvKNV alryetpov' 
2 \ elk tl a4 (? \ 7 > 6e 
émel Kal 7) dumenos OTE Uypa SvaKaTTVOS. €K OE 
a ie a a \ / 
Ths idias dicews 6 potwék, bv 6) Kal padvoTa 
¢ , Yj \ / 
tives UTEAHbacL SVoKaTVOV’ BUev Kai Xatpnuov 
érroinae “Tov Te SvcKaTvoTaTou olviKos eK YAS 
fe e x 
pitohortyitous PréBas.” SprptTatos b€ 0 Kavos 
an lal cal , 
cuKHS Kal épiveod Kal el TL GAO OTHbES* aiTia 
/ - 
Sé 4 bypotns: proicbévta bé Kal aroBpexPevta 
ev bdate émipptt@ kal peta Tadta EnpavOévta 
TdavTOV akaTvotata Kal drOya pahak@TaTny 
/ x an e 
dvinow, ate Kal THS olKEelas VypoTHTos eEnpnuevys. 
a \ \ a 
Spemeta Sé Kal ) Téeppa Kal 4 Kovia 4 aT avToV. 
/ if \ ? \ a 2 a 
padiota dé hace THY ATO THS apvydarjs. 
NN \ \ 
II pos 82 tas Kapuvias Kat Tas adras Téxvas 
” li if. 
adAN aANoLS KPHTL“LN. éutupeverOar O€ apiota 
a \ a oy, fs 
auKh Kal éhda* ouKh pév, OTe yAioypov TE Kai 
/ A e/- \ as 4 / / 4 
pavov, mate EdXKeL Te Kal ov dierow éXaa 6é, OTL 
TUKVOV Kal ALTTApOV. 





1 dea conj. Scal. from G; véa Ald. 


2 With sods. cf. Plin., /.c., who seems to have had a fuller 
text. 


3 An Athenian tragic poet. Scal. restores the quotation 
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smooth! billets: for they must be laid as close as 
possible for the smouldering process. When they 
have covered? the kiln, they kindle the heap by 
degrees, stirring it with poles. Such is the wood 
required for the charcoal-heap. 

In general damp wood makes an evil smoke, and 
for this reason green wood does so: I mean the 
damp woods which grow in marshy ground, such 
as plane willow abele black poplar: for even 
vine-wood, when it is damp, gives an evil smoke. 
So does palm-wood of its own nature, and some 
have supposed it to give the most evil smoke of all: 
whence Chaeremon® speaks of ‘ Veins issuing under- 
ground from roots of palm with its malodorous smoke.” 
Most pungent is the smoke of fig-wood, whether 
wild or cultivated, and of any tree which has a 
curdling juice; the reason lies in the sap; when 
such wood has been barked and soaked in running 
water and then dried, it gives as little smoke as 
any other, and sends up a very soft* flame, since 
its natural moisture also has been removed, The 
cinders and ashes of such wood are also pungent, 
and especially, they say, those of almond-wood. 

For the crafts requiring a furnace and for other 
crafts various woods are serviceable according to 
circumstances.” For kindling fig and olive are best: 
fig, because it is tough and of open texture, so that 
it easily catches fire and does not let it through,° 
olive, because it is of close texture and oily. 
thus: rod te dvcxamvwrdrov | dolvixos ex yas pioportnrovs 
paréBas (piCopitdrovs conj. Schneidewin). 

4 i.e. not sputtering. 

5 kad... xpnolun conj. W.; Téxvais GAAhAos xpynoiun U; 
7. GAAHAas xp. MV; Téxvn GAAN eore XP. P; 7. GAAnAos éorl 
xpnolun Ald. 6 7.e. burn out quickly. 
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Ilupeta Se yiverar pev €K TONY; dpiora 6é, 
Os Pyat Mevéorwp, ék KITTOD’ TAXLTTA yep Kal 
Tela TOV dvarvel. mupeiov 6é pacw pia rov 
pev €k THs GO payevns Kadouperns v0 TWOD" 
TovTo © éaTl dévepov GjLoLoy TH dprere Kal TH 
oivavOn TH aypia @oTep eKElva Kal TobTo ava- 
Baiver Tos Ta _evdpa. Sef 88 thy éoxdpay ex 
TOUTOV Tm otety TO 6€ TpUTavov ex dagun ~ ov yap 
é€x TAaUTOU To TOLODV ral TdaXov, GAN erepov 
ev0v det KaTa pow, Kal TO bev dee mabnrixov 
elvat TO O€ TOLNTLKOY. Ov pHVY ada Kal ex TOD 
avTovd yivetar Kal, os yé TLVEs UTOMaBadvovcw, 
ovdev Sua éper. ryiverau yap é€K papvov Kal 
mpivou Kab pervpas Kab a xe00v eK TeV ThelaToV 
mAnv édaas: 6 Kal doKxet dToTTOV eivat Kal yap 
oKANPOTEPOY Kal NTrAapoV n éAda TOUTO bev ouv 
cho Upper pov éxer OfXov or Thy oypornta 7 pos 
THY TUPWOL. ayaba dé Ta ex pdpvou- move dé 
TovTO Kal Ti éoYdpav YpyoTHV: Tpos yap TO 
Enpav Kat ayvupov eivar det Kal pavortépay, tv % 
Tplyus loxon, TO be TpUTavov dmabearepov" ov 
o TO TAS dadvns dpiorov" arabes yap ov épya- 
Gera ™ Spundrnte. mavta S€ Ta TupEla Bopetors 
pev Oarrov Kal baiAXov eEarrrerat, vorious dé 
HTTOV? Kal év pev TOls jeTEwpols aAROV, év bé 
TOLS KOLAOLS TTOV. 

"Avier bé Tov EtAwY TA KéSpLVAa Kal dTABS OV 





E ate te pev conj. Sch.; 7. wey yiveror 8& UMVAIA. 

16] 

KITTOD = Bod. from de igne 64, Plin. 16. 208 ; kapvov Ald. 
mupetov conj. Salm,; upol UMVAld. 
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Fire-sticks are made! from many kinds of wood, 
but best, according to Menestor,? from ivy ®: for 
that flares up most quickly and freely. They 
say also that a very good fire-stick4 is made of 
the wood which some call traveller’s joy; this is 
a tree like the vine or the ‘wild vine, which, 
like these, climbs up trees. The stationary piece ® 
should be made of one of these, the drill of bay ; 
for the active and passive parts of the apparatus 
should not be of the same wood, but different in 
their natural properties to start with, one being 
of active, the other of passive character. Never- 
theless they are sometimes made of the same wood, 
and some suppose that it makes no difference. 
They are made in fact of buckthorn kermes- 
oak lime and almost any wood except olive; 
which seems surprising, as olive-wood is rather 
hard and oily; however it is plainly its moisture 
which makes it less suitable for kindling. The 
wood of the buckthorn is also good, and it makes 
a satisfactory stationary piece; for, besides being 
dry and free from sap it is necessary that this 
should also be of rather open texture, that the 
friction may be effectual; while the drill should 
be one which gets little worn by use. And that 
is why one made of bay is best; for, as it is not 
worn by use, it is effective through its biting 
quality. All fire-sticks take fire quicker and better 
in a north than in a south wind, and better in an 
exposed spot than in one which is shut in. 

Some woods, such as prickly cedar, exude® 
moisture, and, generally speaking, so do those 


5 7.e. the piece of wood to he bored. ef. de igne, /.c. 
8 gytet, ? dvidler. 
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? A \ \ > / Ua 
érarwdys  Uypotnss Ov 0 Kal Ta ayddpaTa 
r \ 7 

gpacw idtew éviote: Tovodor yap €x TovT@V. 0 

lal 4 X 
Se Kadodow of pdvters EinevOvias apedpov, vrrep 
Re lal / / 
ob Kal éxOvovtTat, mpos Tots éXaTiVvoLs ylvEeTaL 

(f fal / \ 

TUVLOTALEVYS TLVOS VYPOTNTOS, TH TYHNWATL meV 

f / \ e / BA Xx \ r 
oTpoyyvrov pwéeyeOos S€ AiKov aTrLov H Kal miKp@ 
peilov 1) EXatTov. éxBracTaver b€ pddtoTa TA 
b Sw \ >) \ / \ > td / 
eAalva Kal ApPYa KELLEVA KAL ELpyacpEeva TrOANA- 
Kis, €av ixpada AapBavn Kal éXn TOTOV voTEpoV: 
vA BA \ ia} / > If, \ 
aomep non TLS TTpOders THS Ovpas EBAdaTNGE, Kal 
’ IA / lal "he > f 
els KUALKLOV TALVOLWOV TeEtoa KOTN EV THD. 





lef. C.P. 5.4.4. of wavreis... éAarivots conj. Lobeck.; 
of Aetay... . Tors Exarivois U; oiAelay... Tovs expuativors V; of 
Aeiay THs eiAnOnas.. . Tots éxuativors M ; of Actay THs GAnOvlas 


€ ~ col 
Epaidpov. . . Tous Exatlvous Py; ideiay rijs ciAnOuias Epvdpov... 
Tous éxativovs Ald, 
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whose sap is of an oily character; and this is 
why statues are sometimes said to ‘sweat’; for 
they are made of such woods. That which seers 
call the menses of Eileithuia,’ ! and for the appearance 
of which they make atonement,? forms on the wood 
of the silver-fir when some moisture gathers on it: 
the formation is round * in shape, and in size about 
as large as a pear, or a little larger or smaller. 
Olive-wood is more apt than other woods to pro- 
duce shoots even when lying idle or made into 
manufactured articles ; this it often does, if it obtains 
moisture and lies in a damp place; thus the socket 
of a door-‘hinge’* has been known to shoot, and 
also an oar which was standing in damp earth in an 
earthenware vessel.5 


2 7.e.asa portent. cf. Char. 16. 2. 

3 orpdyyvaov conj. Sch.; orpoyyvAns UMYVP,Ald. 

* cf. 5. 6. 4; Plin. 16. 230. 

5 rAwd. TE. KoTH ev THAw conj. Spr.; wAWOwoy Tebels TH 
Kann wndds P,Ald.H. 
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